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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

No.  DCCIX.  New  Series.  January  i,  1926. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  LIBERALISM 
By  “Curio” 

The  squabble  over  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  party  fund  and 
the  deep  difference  of  opinion  over  the  Land  Reform 
proposals  which  have  recently  been  disclosed  and  are 
likely  to  break  out  again  at  the  National  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion  in  this  month  of  January,  1926,  would  seem  to  portend 
the  final  disruption  and  death  of  British  Liberalism.  As 
its  numbers  grow  smaller  and  its  position  more  desperate 
its  own  internecine  feuds  seem  to  multiply  and  intensify, 
as  with  the  rival  factions  of  the  Jews,  whose  hatreds  and 
battles  increased  in  proportion  as  the  end  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  drew  near. 

Even  for  an  adversary,  if  he  possesses  the  historic  sense, 
it  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  extinction  of  an  organisation 
and  body  of  ideas  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Island.  But  the  Liberals  can  blame  no  one 
but  themselves  for  their  fall.  They  were  not  done  to  death 
by  the  Tories  :  they  committed  suicide.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  describe  this  felo  de  se. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  historical  parallel  in  British 
politics  for  the  fall  of  Liberalism  from  the  towering  position 
it  occupied  in  1906,  with  a  large  clear  majority  over  Tories, 
Nationalists,  and  Labour  men  combined,  to  the  utter  impo¬ 
tence  which  it  has  now  reached — a  progressive  feebleness 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  sign  or  hope  of  recovery. 
It  is  the  plain  oncoming  of  party-death  which  makes  the 
story  singular — for  a  mere  overthrow,  however  annihilating 
at  the  time,  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  an  organised  body 
of  opinion.  Toryism  was  destroyed  and  disrupted  in  1846, 
and  was  back  in  plain  power  in  1874;  it  was  crushed  in 
1906,  and  is  now  enthroned  in  the  Commons  with  a  larger 
majority  than  it  has  had  for  a  hundred  years.  But  these 
instances  of  recovery  hold  out  no  bright  gleam  to  the 
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modern  Liberal.  For  if,  or  when,  reaction  comes  nowadays, 
the  main  bulk  of  the  swinging  vote  goes  more  and  more 
Labour  or  Tory  and  less  and  less  Liberal. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  Whig  Party  does,  indeed, 
afford  a  faint  parallel,  in  that  it  failed  in  proportion  as 
anti-Tory  sentiment  turned  Liberal  or  Radical.  None  the 
less,  the  failure  of  Whiggery  was  an  almost  secular  process. 
Reaching  its  unchallenged  zenith  in  1714-1760,  it  was 
shattered  by  its  struggles  with  George  III,  overthrown 
and  partially  co-opted  by  Pitt,  and  yet  re-emerged  with 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  a  quite  recognisable  form  and 
supplied  practically  the  entire  Ministry  of  1833.  From 
thence  on  it  decayed  slowly  by  defection  to  pure 
Liberalism,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be 
the  predominant  partner  in  anti-Tory  Governments  until 
the  retirement  of  Lord  John  Russell,  so  that  the  period 
of  its  destruction  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  over  a  hundred 
years.  Liberalism  has  only  taken  twenty  to  accomplish  the 
same  process. 

There  are  some  who  attribute  this  marvel  of  decay  to 
general  currents  of  opinion  let  loose  in  Europe  by  the 
aftermath  of  war,  by  which  Liberal  Parliamentarianism 
received  a  death  blow.  Russia  has  chosen  one  new  form 
of  tyranny,  instead  of  Constitutionalism,  Italy  and  Spain 
another.  Everywhere  the  Reds  confront  the  Whites  or 
the  Blacks,  and  between  the  opposing  lines  there  is  no 
room  for  neutrals.  Each  extreme  shoots  down  the  centre 
party  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  enemy  across  its  dead  body. 

The  theory  is  too  sweeping  even  if  applied  only  to  the 
Continent.  For,  leaving  out  Spain  as  a  rather  doubtful 
case,  there  are  just  as  many  constitutional  Governments 
in  Europe  now  as  there  were  in  August,  1914.  Germany 
has  attained  parliamentary  government,  and  Italy  has 
lost  it. 

But  in  any  case  the  argument  does  not  apply  to  Britain 
at  all.  This  country,  following  its  tradition  of  hundreds 
of  years,  has  very  little  use  either  for  the  Reds  or  the 
Blacks.  Never  was  the  constitutional  doctrine  more  firmly 
established  in  this  country,  with  an  ex-Socialist  Prime 
Minister  sitting  on  the  Opposition  benches  because  it  was 
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thought  that  his  executive  had  tried  to  tamper  with  a  legal 
prosecution,  and  that  he  had  friends  who  were  too  friendly 
with  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Communists  are  a  tiny  if 
malignant  minority,  and  the  Fascists  are  a  bad  joke. 

No !  the  decline  of  Liberalism  is  not  due  to  a  generally 
growing  disbelief  in  Great  Britain  in  the  causes  of  liberty 
and  self-government.  Rather,  Liberals  might  say  with 
justice  that  the  views  of  their  Whig  ancestors  on  these 
matters  had  become  so  widely  diffused  throughout  all 
parties  that  they  no  longer  afforded  any  rallying  point  for 
Liberalism;  just  as  Toryism  could  no  longer  play  the 
Crown  as  a  card  when  the  Monarchy  became  universally 
popular.  Nor,  again,  is  the  Liberal  collapse  due  to  the 
Asquith-Lloyd  George  schism  of  1916,  though  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  accelerated  the  march  of  events.  It  did  so 
because  it  left  Liberalism  with  no  clear  lead  or  doctrine  just 
when  millions  of  fresh  voters  were  added  to  the  list  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1918,  and  millions  of  men  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  their  politics  in  the  trenches  poured  back  home. 

The  real  cause  which  has  ruined  a  great  historic  party  in 
twenty  years  was  a  single  unwise  decision  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  Liberal  whips  and 
organisers  taken  shortly  before  the  election  of  1906,  and 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Asquith  as  his  successor  to  see  the 
implication  of  that  decision  and  reverse  it  while  there  was 
yet  time. 

That  original  mistake  lay  in  seeing  in  the  nascent 
Labour  Party  a  useful  ally  against  the  Conservatives, 
instead  of  a  dangerous  competitor  to  be  crushed  at  all 
hazards  at  the  outset. 

Whether  a  Labour  Party  would  or  would  not  have  some 
time  or  another  come  into  being  after  a  fierce  struggle 
with  the  Liberals  is  open  to  question.  For  the  special 
character  of  a  trade  union  organisation  turned  to  political 
ends,  which  is  peculiar  to  England,  tides  what  is  in  essence 
the  creation  of  a  new  party  over  the  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  the  first  party  organisation  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  scale.  That  is  why  no  brand  new  party  has  ever  before 
been  able  to  come  into  existence  at  all  in  English  politics 
except  by  accepting,  hanging  on  to,  and  converting  one 
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of  the  older  organisations.  So  the  Liberals  treated  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals  the  Liberals. 

In  the  same  way  the  I.L.P.  or  S.D.F.  were  helpless,  and 
would  have  remained  for  ages  if  not  for  ever  helpless, 
instruments  for  getting  Members  returned  to  Parliament  in 
any  numbers  worth  counting,  had  they  not  managed  to  link 
their  political  fortunes  with  the  trade  unions. 

Thus  a  miners’  trade  union  secretary  in  certain  Durham 
or  Northumberland  or  South  Wales  constituencies  would 
have  a  natural  advantage  in  trade  interest  and  class  loyalty 
which  might  return  him  against  even  a  combined  Liberal- 
Conservative  attack.  And  this  was  true  of  certam  con¬ 
stituencies  even  before  1906. 

But,  granted  all  this,  it  none  the  less  remains  true  that 
the  Liberal  leadership  just  before  1906  made  the  modern 
Socialist  Party.  It  saved  it  from  years  of  uphill,  possibly 
of  hopeless,  battle,  and  sent  it  into  the  Parliament  of  1906 
a  strong,  compact,  and  organised  party  forty  strong. 
Instantly  the  idea  of  trade  union  politics,  about  which 
many  trade  unions  had  been  very  doubtful,  secured  a  horde 
of  converts  by  the  demonstration  of  their  Parliamentary 
success.  All  this  had  been  done,  of  course,  by  the  pact 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  arranged  with  the  Labour  Party. 
Under  this  the  Liberal  and  Labour  vote  was  practically 
united  throughout  the  country.  Three-cornered  fights  were 
avoided,  and  a  large  number  of  absolutely  safe  seats  were 
given  to  the  new  party.  Without  this  “  pact  ”  not  a  dozen 
Labour  and  Socialist  candidates  combined  would  have 
struggled  into  Parliament. 

The  reason  for  the  arrangement  was,  of  course,  the  utter 
under-estimate  formed  by  the  Liberal  leadership  of  its  own 
strength  in  the  country,  a  failure  to  penetrate  the  weakness 
of  Toryism,  and  a  hostility  to  its  historic  enemy  which 
seems  to  have  blinded  it  to  the  risk  of  creating  a  far  more 
dangerous  foe. 

For,  of  course,  the  Liberal  majority  of  1906  was  so 
colossal  that  it  would  still  have  been  overwhelming  had 
there  been  no  Labour  pact  at  all.  The  Liberal  organisers 
hatched  out  their  cuckoo  absolutely  needlessly  and  for  no 
compensating  advantage.  Had  they  acted  prudently  some 
twenty-five  to  thirty  fewer  Labour  Members  would  have 
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been  returned  to  power,  perhaps  five  more  Tories,  and 
twenty  or  twenty-five  more  Liberals. 

The  heads  of  the  party  machine  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  wise  in  far-sighted  issues  of  political  strategy.  Theirs 
not  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  contest.  But  had  the 
Liberal  imperialist  chiefs  and  the  Radical  leaders  been 
less  busy  quarrelling  with  each  other  from  1900  to  1905 
they  might  perhaps  have  examined  the  “  pact  ”  issue,  and 
had  they  studied  it  with  any  real  understanding  of  the 
party  system  in  Britain,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  own 
party  in  particular,  they  could  not  have  avoided  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  to  bring  a  Labour-Socialist  Party  to  birth  was 
not  so  much  imprudent  as  fatal.  For  so  long  as  the 
Liberals  remained  the  only  Opposition  the  country  must 
send  them  back  to  power  some  day,  even  if  not  in  the 
winter  of  1905-06.  Whereas  to  create  a  new  Right  party 
not  under  their  control  was  to  condemn  Radicalism  to  a 
far  swifter  and  more  ignominious  extinction  than  had 
befallen  Whiggery. 

And  the  very  nature  of  Radicalism  is  an  attack  on 
existing  systems  or  institutions  couched  in  terms  of  violent 
and  often  of  rather  unthinking  denunciation.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  in  its  record  many  admirable  schemes  of 
construction  as  well  as  necessary  works  of  destruction. 
But  what  has  been  done  on  the  constructive  side  has  been 
done  as  a  by-product,  generally  by  some  wise  statesman 
with  a  majority  obtained  by  denunciatory  rhetoric  and  with 
a  considerable  reluctance  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  pure 
destruction. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  social  insurance  scheme  promises 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  in  the  General  Election  of 
1910.  Nor  has  he  ever  received  from  his  party  or  the  elec¬ 
torate  one-tenth  of  the  gratitude  he  deserves  for  that 
tremendous  constructive  effort  which  set  the  nation  on  the 
path  towards  “all-in”  contributory  insurance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Right  of  Radicalism  never  really  liked  the 
contributory  principle  which  gives  the  whole  scheme  moral 
and  economic  stability.  The  only  kind  of  insurance 
scheme  the  Right  cares  for  is  one  which  will  fine  or 
plunder  somebody  for  someone  else’s  benefit.  .The  Labour 
Party  to-day  is  opposed  to  all  contributory  schemes 
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officially.  What  made  Lloyd  George,  who  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  prominent  or  popular  in  his  party  while  working 
quietly  in  the  Board  of  Trade  at  useful  schemes  from  1906 
to  1908,  the  hero  of  Radicalism  in  1909  and  1910?  Briefly, 
Limehouse  and  the  Land  Taxes.  A  Cabinet  Minister  was 
using  language  of  denunciation  such  as  no  man  of  his  rank 
had  used  before  in  British  politics  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  matter  that  the  Land  Taxes  were  from  the  revenue 
standpoint  an  issue  of  minor  fiscal  importance.  The 
foolish  outcry  of  the  Dukes  persuaded  the  Radical  part  of 
the  masses  that  someone  was  really  going  to  be  fined  and 
hurt.  And  this  appeal  of  the  “  People’s  Budget  ”  rallied 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Radicals  sufficiently  to  stem 
a  little  the  oncoming  tide  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  number 
of  Liberals  who  were  shocked  by  this  proceeding  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Lord  Rosebery 
severed  the  last  strand  which  bound  him  to  Liberalism — 
not  a  very  stout  one — and  that  was  all.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  party  highly 
applauded  the  ingenuity  and  courage  by  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  saved  the  situation.  Office  was  not  lost,  if 
independent  office  was. 

Now,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  taught  the  Liberals  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  taught  the  Whigs,  and  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  beginning  to  teach  the  Liberals  of  his 
day  when  Home  Rule  upset  all  apple-carts — that  success 
for  Liberals  and  Radicals  consists  in  going  always  further 
to  the  Left,  in  your  language  at  least.  You  may  behave 
in  a  perfectly  rational  manner  when  you  get  into  power, 
but  you  are  not  likely  to  do  well  at  an  election  unless  you 
can  persuade  those  to  whom  in  essence  you  are  appealing 
that  you  are  going  to  damage  and  punish  somebody. 

Therefore,  Whiggism,  Liberalism,  Radicalism,  however 
the  proportion  has  been  mixed  since  1832,  always  advances 
in  echelon  from  the  Left.  The  clever  men,  the  ambitious 
men,  edge  steadily  into  the  Left  group.  Others  begin 
to  follow.  The  group  grows  in  number  till  finally  it  drags 
the  whole  party  with  it.  And  this  process  going  on  inside 
the  party  has  always  been  regarded  by  Liberal  writers  as 
“  progress.”  Only  a  few  shibboleths  like  “  Free  Trade  ” 
remained  immutable,  and  all  the  other  old  individualist 
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gods  of  the  philosophic  Liberals  have  been  tumbled  into 
the  political  Morgue  with  Whig  High  Protection. 

But  this  process,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Charles  James  Fox  the  Radical,  has  been,  thanks  to  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  blunder,  abruptly  arrested, 
and  in  a  form  which  finally  prevents  its  continuance.  I 
might  describe  the  Liberal  army  as  moving  forward  yet 
always  facing,  on  the  whole,  “  half-Left,”  because  the 
men  on  the  Left  flank  are  pulling  in  that  direction,  and  the 
rest  must  conform  to  their  movement  or  a  gap  would  appear 
in  the  line.  Suddenly  on  this  flank  there  appears  a  barbed 
wire  fence  stretching  not  across  the  Liberal  front,  so  that 
it  forms  a  natural  object  of  attack,  but  bounding  their  Left 
flank,  so  that  the  “  facing  half-Left  ”  movement  must 
shortly  come  up  against  it  diagonally  and  either  change 
diiection  front  or  cross  the  fence.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  is  another  army  bigger  than  the  Liberal  one, 
consisting  of  Socialists,  who  say  that  the  ground  on  their 
side  of  the  fence  is  sacred  to  them  and  that  the  Liberal 
army  shall  not  cross  into  their  territory.  The  Liberal 
commanders  point  out  that  much  of  the  ground  both  armies 
wish  to  advance  over  is  common  to  Liberalism  and 
Socialism.  Why  not,  then,  let  them  both  act  as  if  the 
fence  were  non-existent,  so  that  any  part  of  the  Liberal 
organised  forces  might  cross  it,  soap-boxes  and  all,  if  and 
when  they  so  desire?  To  which  plea  the  Socialist  leaders 
return  a  stern  negative.  “  No,”  they  say,  “  we  are 
stronger  than  you,  and  are  being  reinforced  every  day  at 
your  expense.  We  can  prevent  you  continuing  your 
march  to  the  Left  and  we  shall  do  so.  You  must  march 
straight  on,  or,  if  you  like,  you  can  incline  Right  towards 
the  Tories  and  see  what  kind  of  reception  you  get  from 
them.  We  do  not  care.  But,”  added  the  Socialist  leader, 
raising  his  voice  so  that  the  other  army  could  hear,  “  if 
any  one  of  you  feels  impelled  to  cross  the  fence  he  can 
throw  down  his  rifle,  put  up  his  hands,  and  climb  across 
unarmed.  He  will  be  received  into  Our  ranks  and  honour¬ 
ably  treated,  provided  he  abjures  Liberalism  and  its 
leaders.  We  will  treat  him  as  the  Moslem  treats  the 
convert  and  deserter.  He  will  be  to  us  no  different  from 
the  rest  so  long  as  he  abjures  his  faith  and  accepts  ours.” 
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Hearing  these  words,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Colonel  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  several  Liberal 
lawyers  threw  down  their  weapons  and  crossed  the  fence. 
They  were  instantly  enlisted  and  provided  with  rifles 
making  a  slightly  sharper  and  louder  explosion  than  those 
they  had  thrown  away.  A  few  others  on  the  Right  flank, 
seeing  what  was  happening  and  noticing  that  Mr. 
Churchill  had  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  was  strol¬ 
ling  in  the  Conservative  direction,  slipped  off  unobtrusively 
after  him.  A  few  flung  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
exclaiming  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  alone  showed  any 
signs  of  reanimating  the  courage  of  the  party,  was  a  “  Hoo¬ 
doo.”  The  remainder  of  the  host,  following  Lord  Oxford 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  started  off  again  in  a  line  straight 
to  the  front,  looking  for  some  break  in  or  end  to  the  fence. 
And  of  these  many  cast  longing  glances  at  the  bright 
epaulettes  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had  so  recently 
surrendered. 

I  abandon  the  style  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub — for  only 
Swift  could  do  justice  to  the  story  of  the  Liberal 
“conversions”  to  Socialism. 

The  plain  truth  is  tragic  enough  for  Liberalism.  It  is 
that  if  your  motif  as  a  party  is  a  gospel  of  hate  towards 
certain  sections  of  the  community,  you  can  only  stimulate 
or  keep  this  feeling  alive  by  appealing  continually  to  the 
“  have-nots  ”  against  the  “  haves,”  and  this  by  schemes 
growing  ever  more  sweeping  and  revolutionary  and  by 
language  ever  increasing  in  violence.  But  suppose  you 
find  in  existence  a  party  which  declines  to  have  any  com¬ 
munion  with  you  whatsoever,  and  which  is  prepared  on 
every  occasion  to  propose  plans  more  revolutionary  than 
yours  in  terms  which  make  those  of  Limehouse  sound 
ladylike?  What  can  you  do?  And  the  answer  is, 
“  Nothing.” 

Your  supporters  will  simply  pass  over  to  the  man  on  the 
bigger  soap-box,  not  because  they  necessarily  become 
Socialists,  but  because  they  remain  Radicals — men  who 
will  always  fall  to  the  most  dangerous  change  and  the 
strongest  abuse. 

The  Tories  do  not  suffer  from  any  parallel  disadvantage 
from  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  Party.  On  the  contrary, 
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the  natural  conservatism  of  the  British  race  when  faced 
with  really  revolutionary  policies  has  rallied  steadily  to 
Toryism  as  Liberalism  has  failed  and  died.  Hence  a 
majority  undreamed  of  in  the  most  halcyon  days  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  Disraeli.  The  explanation  is  that  while 
Toryism  always  possesses  an  extreme  Right  wing  as 
Liberalism  has  possessed  a  Left  wing,  Toryism  never 
marches  by  the  Right  as  Liberalism  does  by  the  Left.  The 
Jesuits  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Jacobites  under  Queen 
Anne  or  the  early  Georges,  never  really  affected  the  main 
course  of  Conservative  sentiment  or  action,  any  more  than 
the  Morning  Post  represents  or  directs  modern  official 
Conservatism.  Toryism  marches  along  a  straight  middle 
line  mildly  twitched  towards  the  Left  when  occasion 
serves  by  the  men  of  genius,  like  Canning,  Disraeli, 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  have 
been  its  servants.  The  destruction  of  Liberalism  and  the 
growth  of  the  Labour  Party  in  its  stead  have,  therefore, 
har'^ly  influenced  its  development.  The  flow  of  Liberal 
voters  into  its  ranks,  which  has  strengthened  it  at  the  polls, 
may  have  mildly  heightened  the  tenor  of  its  liberal  senti¬ 
ments.  The  violence  of  Socialist  speeches,  the  threats  of 
the  Trade  Union  Council,  and  the  menace  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  backed  by  Moscow  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
slightly  stimulated  the  reactionary  elements  represented  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  two  tendencies  practically  cancel 
each  other  out  and  leave  Conservatism'  what  it  has  always 
been  in  history,  a  strong  middle  movement  for  individual 
prosperity  and  property  and  for  law  and  order,  only 
partially  affected  by  the  dreamers  who  demand  a  beneficent 
autocracy  of  the  type  of  the  Patriot  King,  by  the  oligarchic 
class-war  men,  or  by  the  idealists  who  dream  of  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  a  Tory  Platonic  Republic.  If  an  age  came  in  this 
country  in  which  great  political  changes  were  demanded 
the  Tories  would  be  helpless,  as  they  have  often  been  in 
history,  for  so  long  as  this  demand  was  effective  at  the 
polls.  But  they  would  not  vanish,  as  the  Liberals  are 
vanishing.  When  the  wheel  came  full  circle,  when  the 
demand  for  stability  had  become  effective  once  more,  the 
Tory  Party  would  be  found,  as  in  1660  or  1710  or  1784 
VOL.  cxix.  N.S.  B  * 
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or  1841  or  1874  or  1886  or  1924,  with  its  well-disciplined 
if  depleted  cadres  ready  to  receive  the  accejssion  of  its  vast 
potential  reserves.  The  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  that  Liberalism  must  always  possess  a  greater  re¬ 
cuperative  force  than  Conservatism  because  it  had  behind 
it  the  powers  of  “  progress.”  The  doctrine  has  proved 
fundamentally  fallacious.  Others  have  filched  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  “progress,”  while  the  strength  of  Toryism 
remains  unabated  because  it  resides  on  certain  deep-seated 
instincts  of  humanity  which  can  never  disappear  so  long 
as  men  desire  any  kind  of  ordered  State  based  on 
traditionalism  and  experience. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  why  the  decision  which 
resulted  in  forty  Labour  Members  entering  Parliament 
in  1906  was  in  essence  fatal  to  Liberalism.  But  there  are 
several  questions  in  this  connection  which  might  be  raised, 
and  probably  will  be  raised  by  the  future  historian,  either 
in  support  or  qualification  of  this  general  dictum. 

(i)  Was  it  too  late,  when  after  that  election  it  was  seen 
that  Liberalism  depended  neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  the 
constituencies  on  the  Labour  vote,  to  undo  the  fatal  error 
and  to  attempt  in  the  course  of  that  Parliament  and  in  the 
ensuing  General  Election — whenever  it  might  come — to 
attack  and  destroy  the  nascent  Labour-Socialist  organism 
before  it  could  attain  the  maturity  of  its  strength?  It  is 
hard  to  answer  such  a  theoretical  proposition.  Probably 
the  mischief  was  irremediable,  because  the  Tariff  Reform 
election  of  1910  showed  that  Liberalism  was  dependent  on 
the  Labour  Pact  in  the  constituencies  for  any  real  majority 
at  all,  and  because  in  that  struggle  it  lost  its  Parliamentary 
independence  of  the  Irish  and  of  Labour. 

But  the  strange  thing  is  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  if  his  official  life  is  to  be  trusted,  never  seems 
to  have  thought  about  the  problem  at  all  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister.  Though  it  was  the  one  issue  which 
mattered  vitally  to  his  party,  he  never  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  such  a  problem  existed. 

We  have  not  Lord  Oxford’s  private  correspondence,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  any  wiser  than  his 
predecessor.  For  he  took,  throughout  his  career  both  as 
Chancellor  (1906-1908)  and  Premier  (1908-1914),  a  pro- 
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minent  lead  in  the  policy  of  granting  free  or  forced 
concessions  to  the  Labour  Party,  which  finally  riveted  its 
powers  on  the  constituencies  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  Liberal.  The  reversal  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision, 
the  special  legal  immunity  given  to  the  Trade  Unions,  the 
Political  Levy  Act  of  1913,  were  all  passed  with  his  active 
concurrence,  and  he  has  recently  declared  that  he  still 
approves  them.  Of  course,  this  legislation  settled  the 
final  issue  in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  growth  and 
survival  of  the  Labour-Socialist  Party.  The  great  mass  of 
non-party.  Liberal,  Radical  or  Conservative  voters  in  the 
Trade  Unions  had  long  been  very  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  using  a  purely  industrial  instrument  in  politics.  They 
distrusted  the  Parliamentary  method  altogether.  When, 
however,  they  saw  as  the  direct  result,  for  so  they  imagined 
it,  of  returning  forty  Members  to  Westminster  immense 
special  powers  and  immunities  very  useful  in  strikes  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  unions;  when  they  saw  these  powers  given 
them  in  the  face  not  only  of  Tory  opposition  but  of  the 
declared  opinion  of  the  chief  Liberal  law  officer  of  the 
Crown  and  as  the  result  of  a  public  surrender  by  the 
Government,  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  this  political  game  after  all.  Without  this 
opinion  behind  them  it  would  have  been  unsafe  for  the 
Socialist  leaders  to  press  for  a  compulsory  political  levy 
four  years  afterwards,  and  without  that  levy  the  growth  of 
the  Socialist  Party  must  have  been  greatly  retarded.  Lord 
Oxford  must,  therefore,  be  linked  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  a  principal  destroyer  of  Liberalism 
and  an  architect  of  the  Socialist  organisation.  After  1913, 
at  any  rate,  the  Socialist  movement  could  not  be  checked. 
Even  the  taint  of  pacifism  which  clung  to  many  of  its 
official  leaders  gave  it  no  more  than  a  set-back  in  1918. 

(2)  The  second  point  which  might  be  urged  is  that 
Liberalism  was  destroyed  less  by  the  growth  of  Socialism 
than  by  the  accidental  war-schism  of  1916,  and  by  all  its 
consequences  in  the  form  of  the  feuds  which  still  beset  a 
party  formally  reunited. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  was  a  serious  misfortune  to 
Liberalism  to  be  crippled  by  internal  dissension  in  such 
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an  important  period  for  the  formation  of  opinion  as 
followed  the  Reform  Act  of  1918.  Without  this  additional 
bad  luck  Liberalism  might  have  hoped  to  retain  its 
position  as  a  balancing  power  in  the  State  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  it  has  done,  probably  to  the  advantage 
of  our  steady  political  development. 

But  here  again  the  Liberal  leadership  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  to  blame.  For  the  schism  of  1916  was  an 
accident,  even  if  an  inevitable  accident,  of  the  war.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  immediate  reunion  of  the 
sundered  wings  after  the  peace. 

The  dividing  line  drawn  between  the  Lloyd  Georgeite 
and  the  Asquithian  Liberals  by  the  events  of  1916  was 
largely  personal,  artificial  and  accidental.  The  very- 
cardinal  difference  of  doctrine  was  personal.  It  was  a 
division  of  opinion  between  those  who  thought  that  Lloyd 
George  could  win  the  war  and  that  Asquith  could  not,  and 
those  who  disagreed  with  this  opinion.  Possibly  in  the 
inmost  depths  of  Wee  Freedom  there  were  those  who 
would  rather  have  lost  the  war  under  the  banner  of  strict 
Liberal  orthodoxy  and  established  Liberal  leadership  than 
have  won  it  by  any  change  of  personnel  whatever.  Just 
as  there  were  people  who  would  rather  have  kept  James  II 
on  the  throne  with  the  aid  of  a  French  and  Irish  army  of 
invaders  than  tampered  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right. 
The  extremes  of  stupidity  in  politics  always  meet  and 
agree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lloyd  Georgeites  may  have 
been  men  fundamentally  more  sensible  and  opportunist. 
This  is  to  plumb  the  depths  of  party  personality.  As  it  was, 
the  Liberals  went  in  different  directions  as  opinion  and 
interest  dictated.  In  fact,  the  division  was  never  officially 
recognised  by  the  party  until  the  “Maurice  debate”  of 
1918,  when  those  who  went  into  the  Lobby  in  the  attempt  to 
overturn  the  Government  were  definitely  labelled  as 
opponents  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Liberals  who 
voted  in  the  opposite  Lobby  became  Coalition  Liberals. 

From  that  time  onwards  some  of  the  lesser  Liberal 
luminaries  have  preached  an  unceasing  vendetta  against 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  never  accepted,  in  the  spirit,  the 
reconciliation  of  1923. 

In  this  Lord  Oxford,  who,  if  an  injury  was  done  in  1916, 
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was  the  most  injured,  has  been  more  generous  and  wiser 
than  the  little  group  round  him  or  behind  him.  The  dis¬ 
sensions  in  post- 1923  Liberalism  are  not  his  fault,  nor, 
it  may  be  added,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  either. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  mistake,  which  is  still  reflected  in 
the  unedifying  quarrels  of  to-day,  seems  to  me  to  go 
further  back  in  time — in  fact,  to  the  date  of  the  Armistice. 
If  he  ever  intended  to  rejoin  the  Asquithian  Liberals  with 
his  followers  he  ought  never  to  have  arranged  the  “  coupon 
election  ”  of  1918.  That  was  the  real  tearing  blow — 
understandable  if  he  meant  to  fuse  with  the  Tories,  but 
on  no  other  grounds. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  meant  to  remain  a  Liberal  he 
should  have  concluded  the  Peace  of  Versailles  with  his 
existing  majority,  left  his  Tory  allies  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  signed,  and  let  the  country  return  a  fairly  strong 
Conservative  Government  towards  the  end  of  1919,  while 
he  and  his  followers  fought  in  the  constituencies  as 
Liberals.  If  he  meant  to  fuse  with  the  Conservatives  he 
should  have  done  so  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

As  it  is,  the  Liberal  Party  has  gone  steadily  backwards 
at  Westminster  from  1923  to  1926,  until  one  is  compelled 
to  w’onder  whether  even  a  miserable  handful  will  survive 
the  next  General  Election.  And  every  attempt  at  a 
Liberal  revival  has  been  the  instant  signal  for  an  outbreak 
of  internal  hatreds  publicly  expressed. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  If,  as  appears  inevitable, 
the  Liberal  Party  is  to  die,  it  had  better  bequeath,  while 
there  is  time,  the  many  valuable  elements  which  exist  in 
its  traditions  to  the  two  parties  which  will  succeed  it.  Its 
remnants  can  help  to  Liberalise  Toryism  and  to  rationalise 
Socialism  by  joining  the  Conservative  and  Socialist 
Parties  in  sufficient  numbers  to  influence  their  respective 
policies.  Mr.  Churchill  originally  conceived  the  idea  of 
entering  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  small  army  of  anti- 
Socialist  Liberals  in  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  but 
numerically  sufficient  to  exercise  some  influence  on  their 
policy.  This  plan  failed,  and  eventually  Mr.  Churchill 
was  enrolled  as  a  solitary  recruit,  like  the  far-sighted 
Liberals  who  fled  individually  to  Labour.  If  the  remaining 
Liberals,  like  Captain  Guest,  who  prefer  Conservatism 
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to  Socialism  in  the  ultimate  resort  are  bound  to  emigrate, 
they  had  better  do  so  in  a  body.  Standing  as  they  do  for 
a  large  potential  force  in  the  constituencies  they  might 
obtain  a  real  advancement  of  their  policies  from  the 
Government  at  the  next  General  Election.  Nor,  perhaps, 
would  Mr.  Baldwin  be  averse  to  accepting  a  reinforcement 
which  would  strengthen  him  against  the  more  dangerous 
activities  of  the  Die-Hards. 

But  this  is  a  minor  matter  compared  with  the  action  of 
those  Liberals  who,  facing  however  reluctantly  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  their  own  party,  are  impelled  by  their  own 
instincts  and  convictions  to  move  to  the  Left  and  the 
Labour  Party.  Everything  depends  on  whether  they 
will  go,  or  will  be  accepted  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
as  individuals  surrendering  at  discretion  or  as  an  organised 
body  demanding  terms.  So  far  the  deserting  Liberals 
have  exercised  no  modifying  influence  whatever  on  the 
pure  follies  of  the  Socialist  creed.  On  the  contrary, 
suspect  like  every  other  convert,  they  have  sought  to  prove 
the  reality  of  their  conversion  by  the  usual  religious  ex¬ 
cesses.  Colonel  Wedgwood,  as  an  individualist,  takes 
the  lead  with  Poplar  and  Clydeside  against  the  consti¬ 
tutional  moderation  of  Ramsay  MacDonald.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  is  foremost  in  helping  to  overthrow  the  late 
Government  over  the  treaty  with  Russia.  Mr.  Patrick 
Hastings,  as  the  type  of  converted  Liberal  lawyer,  is  above 
all  things  anxious  to  placate  those  who  object  to  a 
Campbell  prosecution. 

If  the  Radicals,  with  or  without  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
went  in  a  body  to  support  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Clynes  it  might  be  a  very  different  story. 
It  is  certain  that  so  far,  in  spite  of  persistent  rumours,  no 
such  arrangement  is  in  contemplation  between  the  Socialist 
and  Liberal  leaders  in  the  Commons.  Yet  the  ultimate 
facts  of  the  situation  point  in  this  direction.  As  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  Left  hardens  against  him  it  removes  him  one 
stage  further  from  the  prospect  of  regaining  office.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  or  any  other  Radical  leader,  can  never 
hope  to  attain  a  majority  of  his  own. 

Liberalism  is  finished,  but  it  can  still  die  patriotically 
and  usefully,  and  live  as  an  inspirer  and  avenger. 


CHINA— LAND  OF  FASCINATING  MYSTERY 

By  D.  Halliday  Macartney 

The  Book  of  Life  has  many  undisclosed  pages  wherein 
the  destinies  of  nations  great  and  small  are  yet  unknown 
to  man.  The  shaping  of  Asia  for  woe  or  weal  will 
assuredly  evoke  more  serious  contemplation  than  hitherto, 
as  we  may  well  say  the  awakening  has  come.  The  late 
Lord  Wolseley  predicted  that  China  would  startle  the 
world,  and  none  will  dispute  that  in  the  East  to-day  there 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  nations  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
leads  on  to  fortune,  but  much  depends  on  what  Confucius 
said:  You  may  discard  armies,  ration  food,  but  you  must 
retain  confidence  in  your  rulers.  The  Chinese  impasse, 
like  other  crises  which  have  caused  explosions  in  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe,  derives  its  origin  from  other 
sources  than  the  casus  belli  submitted.  Let  us  be  frank 
and  penetrate  beneath  the  given  raison  d'Hre,  namely,  the 
ill-treatment  of  employees  by  Japanese  superiors  in  a 
Japanese  mill,  which  to  some  extent  was  a  continuance 
of  the  trouble  occurring  in  earlier  February,  when  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  owners  and  employed  as 
to  industrial  requirements.  A  pact  was  made  but  not 
kept.  The  conditions  operating  in  factories  recall  vividly 
to  our  minds  when  trade  unionism  was  not  established 
and  Factory  Laws  yet  to  appear  on  the  Statute  Book  in 
this  country,  till  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  characteristic 
vigour,  stood  for  the  oppressed  and  fought  for  the  young. 
Now  at  this  stage,  leaving  aside  the  Chinese  absence  of 
industrial  legislation  or  organisation,  does  not  Japan,  ever 
ambitious,  block  the  path  to  China  occupying  her  role 
in  the  comity  of  nations?  The  goal  of  Japan  is  to  become 
mistress  of  the  Far  East,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at 
her  astonishing  rise  over  a  comparatively  short  period  in 
her  life  to  appreciate  the  significance  that  her  place  in 
the  sun  is  already  approaching.  What  of  China,  with  her 
vast  population,  with  huge  resources  untapped?  She, 
too,  rightly  claims  to  assert  her  nationhood,  and  the  day 
is  past  when  European  Powers  can  afford  to  treat  such 
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potentialities  to  mar  or  to  arrest  the  march  of  civilisation 
as  inferior  personages.  True,  docile  China  has  no  stable 
government ;  but  the  evolution  from  a  venerated  monarchy 
based  on  religion  to  an  uncertain  Republicanism  must 
inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the  birth-pangs  of  Democracy. 
The  Far  East  has  no  Marie  Stopes — and  need  for  room 
for  surplus  population  is  acute. 

In  1915  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  strong  man  of  China,  was 
dismissed,  unfortunately,  for  he  alone  could  disregard 
unseen  forces — of  men  of  the  calibre  of  Sun  Yat  Sen. 
Owing  to  her  internal  weakness  China  was  unable  to 
resist  the  humiliating  demands  forced  upon  her  by 
Japan,  and  these  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
Chinese,  as  they  were  tantamount  to  the  latter  being 
a  vassal  State.  The  Great  War,  also  not  being 
in  a  strong  enough  position,  caused  China,  under 
emphatic  protest,  to  acquiesce.  A  Japanese  boycott 
of  goods  ensued.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  (1902),  not 
renewed,  has  created  suspicion  among  Chinese,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Chinese,  unimbued  with  the  spirit 
of  national  patriotism,  a  contributing  factor  towards  the 
astonishing  development  industrially  and  intellectually 
of  Japan,  wonder  why  Great  Britain  looks  askance  at  her 
traditional  friend  since  the  days  of  the  First  Embassy 
in  1793.  Even  before  that  date,  in  1660,  Chinese  tea 
was  being  introduced  in  England  and  trade  opened  with 
the  East  India  Company.  Look  down  the  corridor  of 
time  :  are  there  not  honoured  names  indelibly  inscribed 
upon  the  scrolls  of  fame,  cementing  international  relations 
between  East  and  West,  which  young  China  forgets,  from 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  past?  To  cite  a  few — 
Gordon,  Hart,  Dr.  Morrison,  Timothy  Richards,  Morrison 
of  The  Times,  Wade,  Macartney,  Jordan,  who  have  each 
in  due  season  assisted  materially  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  China.  The  suggestion  that  exploitation  by  foreign 
interests  is  unhealthy  for  an  unstable  country  may,  for 
other  purposes  than  truth,  be  useful,  but  one  of  their  far- 
seeing  statesmen  many  years  past  in  a  widely  circulated 
book  said  that  commerce  is  the  blood  and  breath  of  a 
nation,  so  railways  are  essential,  especially  where  vast 
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distances  are  to  be  traversed.  A  land  whose  area  is  over 
4,000,000  square  miles,  with,  roughly  estimated, 

;  400,000,000  in  population,  because  of  the  constant  dis¬ 

sensions  for  private  gain  between  the  civil  and  military 
rulers,  cannot  be  classed  as  rich  according  to  revenue. 
The  Young  China  Party  has  within  the  last  decade  come 
to  the  fore  in  formulating  a  national  programme,  conse- 
;  quent  upon  the  impact  of  the  West,  as  the  intellectuals 
;  have  voyaged  to  Western  scenes — attending  American 
and  British  Universities.  The  Eastern  youth  is  more 
seriously  inclined  than  our  own,  and  in  a  community  where 
learning  is  honoured  it  is  not  unexpected  to  find  that 
students  are  vocal  in  their  expression  of  feeling  directed 
towards  the  foreigner.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  far 
i  wrong  in  his  view  that  the  trouble  is  more  Sinn  Fein  than 
Bolshevik;  though  evidence  suffices  that  Moscow  desires 
to  exploit  China.  Whenever  disorder  within  threatened, 
barbarian  hordes  from  without  have  sought  to  cause  strife, 
j  Many  besides  the  writer  would  welcome  improvement  of 
i  industrial  conditions,  but  the  Chinese  must  first  take  it 
in  hand.  British  Labour,  or  those  who  deem  to  speak  in 
its  name,  in  sending  messages  which  construed  are  hostile 
to  peace,  are  only  accentuating  passions  instead  of 
preparing  the  path  for  amicable  settlement. 

Reference,  some  suggest,  should  be  made  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  China  lost  her  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  at  the  last  assembly.  Surely 
China  should  have  a  place  on  such  a  body.  Her  status 
should  be  raised  to  Ambassadorial  rank.  Also,  unlike 
Japan,  no  parties  of  legislators  visit  the  East,  nor  do  we 
1  afford  hospitality  to  China’s  leading  men. 

I  If  the  England  of  the  Far  East  is  to  draw  closer  com- 
I  mercially,  and  on  grounds  of  international  contribution 
to  science,  arts,  literature,  not  to  mention  safeguarding 
i  peace,  men  of  understanding  from  these  shores,  who  will 
!  seek  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  nation  they  proceed  to,  are 
necessary. 

The  day  may  come  when  China  no  longer  will  depend 
on  others  for  her  goods;  as  we  realise  that  times  have 
I  changed,  we  are  to  a  large  extent  not  the  universal  pro- 
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viders  as  of  yore.  Till  that  day  dawns  one  urges  friend¬ 
ship  which  will  be  reciprocated,  as  Asia  is  not  changeless. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  like  others  who  have  occupied 
the  responsible  office  of  Premier  and  knew  little  or  cared 
little  about  Asiatic  questions,  once  declared  that  he  de¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  400,000,000  could  ever  become  mori¬ 
bund.  His  opinion  was  correct.  Let  our  statesmen  pay 
heed  to  what  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  is  actually  occurring. 
China  and  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  have 
interests  common  to  all,  and  such  a  partnership  could  do 
something  towards  restoration  of  concord.  To  judge 
China  by  the  Treaty  Ports  would  be  unfair.  Further,  too 
little  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  Mahommedan 
population.  Pan-Islamism  has  gained  support. 

Finally,  remission  of  more  instalments  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  would  be  a  gesture  well  received.  Just  as  a 
child  loves  his  parent,  probably  unaware  of  the  size  of 
his  bank  balance,  so  should  members  of  a  State  with  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  States  have  aims  other  than  mere 
gain  mutual  to  both,  but  occasionally  based  on  culture, 
philosophy,  a  union  to  forward  the  arts,  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  all  things  upon  which  international  competition 
is  welcome  as  partners  for  general  advancement  and  not 
retrogression  in  humanitarian  affairs. 

There  is  a  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Let 
the  bell  toll,  yet  another  soul  floats  upon  the  Stygian  river. 
The  death  in  harness  of  Sir  John  Jordan  at  the  very  hour 
when  his  wise  counsels  are  needed  most  deprives  China 
of  a  proved  friend  and  Great  Britain  of  a  faithful  elder 
statesman.  It  is  fitting  to  recall  one  of  his  speeches, 
delivered  in  1918,  as  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
foresight : — 

I  have  watched  the  evolution  of  China  through  its  most  difficult  and 
dramatic  stages.  Unless  the  signs  deceive  me,  this  nation  is  rousing 
herself  from  sleep  and  bidding  fair  to  renew  her  mighty  youth.  I  trust 
that  our  country  will  play  no  halting  part,  but  that  we  shall  continue  to 
lead  as  vve  have  always  led  in  China,  and  that  with  our  feet  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  experience  we  shall  allow  our  eyes  to  look  towards  a  broader 
and  brighter  Eastern  horizon,  in  which  China  will  stand  strong,  self-reliant 
as  a  healthy,  also  helping,  partner  in  the  comity  of  nations.  This  great 
productive  country,  with  its  steady,  industrious  people,  has  much  to  offer 
to  a  straitened  and  depleted  world,  and  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  fateful 
gifts  of  peace  or  war  in  Asia. 
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The  failure  to  hold  the  further  conference,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  decision  in  1922  at  Washington,  for  revision 
of  customs  tariff  and  regulation  of  internal  taxation  has 
caused  loss  of  confidence,  though  many  Powers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Great  Britain’s  role  is  to  lead  internationally  in 
Asiatic  affairs — not  only  are  her  interests  greater,  but 
her  record  is  superior.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  utter¬ 
ances  are  considerate  and  friendly.  A  speech  at  Geneva 
from  the  Chinese  Minister  to  Italy  reveals  the  growing 
appreciation  of  our  social  institutions  and  the  part  industry 
has  to  fulfil. 

China  expects  to  pass  a  Bill  conferring  the  right  of 
association  for  workers.  Let  us  hope  that  America’s  trade 
unionism  may  be  followed  in  preference  to  our  own  move¬ 
ments,  whose  peril  to  progress  is  the  political  connection. 
Hours  of  labour  have  in  cases  been  reduced.  In  1923 
China  adhered  to  the  Berne  Convention  regarding  the 
prohibition  of  utilising  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  Labour  conditions  have  been  studied.  Those 
relative  to  the  mines  are  set  forth  in  a  Bill : — 

Our  means  of  communication  and  transit  are  still  in  an  embryonic 
stage  when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  China,  our  volume  of  external 
trade  is  very  small,  and  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
industrial  development. 

The  director  of  the  International  Labour  Bureau  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  harmony  existing  between  the  Chinese 
and  foreigners  to  improve  industrial  relations.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  none  conversant  with  China  at  the 
Labour  Office.  Much  criticism  has  been  directed  towards 
the  Child  Labour  Commission  at  Shanghai,  but  one 
wonders  whether  those  who  censure  look  at  the  problem 
from  a  broader  aspect.  The  Chinese  have  something  to 
teach  us  in  their  loyalty  to  the  family  as  a  unit,  and  the 
same  affinity  in  industry  cannot  but  help  towards  mutual 
confidence,  also  expansion  of  commerce. 

Do  we  sufficiently  realise  what  the  awakening  of 
400,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  Central  Kingdom 
might  mean  in  the  solution  of  our  grave  problem  of 
unemployment? 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
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troubles  at  Shanghai,  and  to  endeavour  to  reach  an  equit¬ 
able  conclusion  to  the  grievances  of  China,  will  be  watched 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  pave  the  path  for  stabilisation  of 
that  vast  country,  whose  renaissances  since  the  fall  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  have  been  political,  intellectual  and 
industrial.  China’s  greatest  necessity  is  to  provide  strong 
men  of  moral  worth  to  create  an  efficient  administration, 
and,  baffling  as  her  evolution  has  been,  you  cannot  as  it 
were  with  a  flash  of  lightning  transform  great  conglomera¬ 
tions  of  peoples  unversed  in  government  into  well-informed 
citizens.  We  as  a  Christian  nation  have  to  answer  the  call 
to  spreading  the  message  of  Christianity. 

To  leave  it  unanswered  will,  with  passage  of  time,  be  a 
rebuke  to  our  religion,  and  possibly  lead  to  other  influences. 
China  wants  aid  from  our  best.  The  youth  of  China  are 
gradually  becoming  her  masters,  but  there  is  a  book  which 
some  English  friend  might  write,  one  depicting  the  labours 
of  Irish-Scottish  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
promoting  a  better  understanding  between  East  and  West, 
as  the  young,  with  exuberance  of  youth,  may  forget  that 
nations,  to  make  history,  must  read  history.  To  comprehend 
their  position  in  the  family  of  nations  maps  must  be 
studied. 
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By  Martin  Armstrong 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  us  in  considering  the 
case  of  Charles  Doughty  is  the  problem  of  style,  for  it  is 
largely,  it  seems,  his  style  which  excludes  Doughty,  the 
poet,  from  that  appreciation  which  his  work  so  richly 
deserves  :  and  if  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  Travels 
in  Arabia  Deserta  is  not  the  only  cause  of  its  not  being 
widely  read,  the  archaic  quality  of  his  prose  style  can  be 
the  only  other. 

Not  that  Doughty  is  unique  among  modern  writers  in 
being  difficult.  Few  of  us  have  learned  to  enjoy,  for 
instance,  Henry  James  and  Meredith  in  prose.  Browning 
and  again  Meredith  in  verse,  without  a  more  or  less 
irritated  apprenticeship.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the 
difficulties  presented  by  Doughty  and  these  others,  for  in 
so  doing  we  shall  lay  bare  a  significant  fact  about 
Doughty’s  style  which  is,  I  think,  the  one  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  failure  of  appreciation.  I  take,  at  random,  a 
typical  passage  from  Henry  James  : — 

Everything  as  he  passed  through  the  place  went  on — all  the  offices  of 
life,  the  whole  bustle  of  the  market,  and  withal  surprisingly  scarce  less 
that  of  the  nursery  and  the  playground,  the  whole  sprawl  in  especial  of 
the  great  gregarious  fireside.  .  .  . 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  passage  is,  one  might  almost 
say,  mathematical.  It  consists,  does  it  not.^  in  the  effort 
involved  in  the  accurate  evaluation  of  each  of  those  terms 
— withal^  surprisingly  ^  scarce^  less,  and  especial — of 
apportioning  their  respective  functions  in  the  phrase,  and 
then  of  extracting  the  correct  result.  What  of  Meredith  ? 
I  quote  him  at  his  most  Meredithian  ; — 

Fenellan  then  .  .  .  fell  to  work  on  the  absent  Miss  Priscilla  Graves  and 
Mr.  Pempton,  with  a  pitchfork’s  exaltation  of  the  sacred  attachment  of 
the  divergently  meritorious  couple,  and  a  melancholy  reference  to  the  im¬ 
placable  obstacles  in  the  principles  of  each. 
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Here,  too,  we  are  confronted  with  the  dazzling  flicker 
of  qualifications,  though  in  much  less  complexity  than  in 
James;  but,  lest  we  should  escape  too  easily,  there  is 
added,  in  that  fitchforEs  exaltation^  one  of  Meredith’s 
agile  metaphors,  so  familiar  and  often  so  illuminating  to 
the  initiated,  so  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  then,  in  these  two  passages  are  merely  a  matter  of 
mental  gymnastics;  we  discover,  so  to  speak,  the  muscles 
which  a  reading  of  either  author  calls  into  play,  we  get 
those  muscles  into  training,  and  the  difficulties  are  over¬ 
come.  And  this  comes  about  the  more  easily  because  both 
Meredith’s  and  James’s  methods  of  expressing  themselves 
— James’s  juggling  with  qualifications  and  fine  shades, 
Meredith’s  acrobatic  metaphors — are  essentially  of  the 
times.  They  are  merely  an  intensification  of  our  own 
methods;  they  lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  our  present-day 
slang.  And  where,  in  James  and  Meredith,  the  syntax  is 
perplexing,  this  is  always  the  inevitable  result  of  those 
other  characteristics. 

Now  what  difficulties  there  may  be  in  Arabia  Deserta 
are  of  the  most  elementary  description.  Doughty’s  prose 
contains  none  of  the  subtle  complexities  of  James  or 
Meredith ;  it  is  direct  and  transparently  simple,  and  if  the 
beginner  finds  himself  sometimes  baffled  it  is  solely  either 
because  Doughty  has  used  a  coined  or  an  obsolete  word, 
or  because  his  syntax,  though  simple,  is  nowadays 
unfamiliar — unfamiliar,  at  least,  to  those  who  have  not 
read  Tyndale  and  Spenser.  Doughty  is,  in  fact,  infinitely 
simpler  than  James  or  Meredith,  and  if  he  seems  more 
difficult  to  some  readers  the  explanation  must  be  that, 
whereas  the  complicated  gymnastics  which  James  and 
Meredith  demand  of  them  require  (to  continue  our 
metaphor)  the  strengthening  of  muscles  already  in  use,  the 
simple  reactions  which  Doughty’s  prose  calls  forth  employ 
a  muscle  long  disused,  which  therefore  takes  the  longer  to 
become  supple.  Readers  of  to-day  take  to  James  and 
Meredith  naturally;  to  acquire  Doughty  they  must  make 
a  more  conscious  effort.  Moreover,  while  an  intellectual 
stumbling-block  can  often  be  solved  by  sitting  still,  an 
unknown  word  may  present  an  obstacle  which  cannot  be 
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removed  merely  by  taking  thought.  But,  so  essentially 
simple  is  Doughty’s  prose,  that,  for  the  reader  who  has 
once  caught  the  manner  of  it,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  remember  that  it  ever  had  any  difficulty 
at  all. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  poetry,  the  difficulties  here 
spring  from  precisely  the  same  causes,  but  here  they  are 
more  real  than  in  the  prose,  for  the  archaism  of  word  and 
syntax  is  much  more  pronounced.  But  here  again,  except 
for  these  external  difficulties,  there  are  none.  There  is 
never  the  intellectual  problem  which  confronts  us  when  we 
first  attempt  Sordello^  nor  that  concentrated  allusiveness 
which,  in  Meredith,  at  its  worst  becomes  almost  a  secret 
code,  and  sometimes,  when  grammatical  ellipsis  is  added, 
reduces  poetry-reading  to  something  perilously  like 
conundrum-guessing. 

For,  however  strangely,  however  uncouthly  Doughty 
may  express  himself,  the  meaning  is  always  fully  present; 
the  difficulty,  as  I  have  said,  lies  solely  in  syntax  and  the 
unusual  word.  Here  is  an  example  : — 

On  heaven  their  looks  be  fixt ; 

Earth’s  field,  whereas  the  soles  tread  of  their  feet, 

They  see  not,  so  be  ravished  their  twin  hearts 
Which  silent  commune  with  God’s  holy  angels. 

No  mere  rearrangement  could  make  the  obscurer  poems 
of  Meredith  comprehensible  to  an  ignorant  person; 
the  only  hope  would  lie  in  exhaustive  annotations.  But 
Doughty’s  lines,  if  we  altered  the  archaic  whereas  to  where, 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  plain  to  the  youngest  school- 
child.  I  have  laboured  this  point  because  it  is  important 
to  insist  that  it  is  in  externals  alone  that  Doughty’s 
so-called  difficulty  consists. 

One  may  theorise  and  dogmatise  for  ever  on  what  style 
may  and  may  not  legitimately  do,  but  the  final  test  must 
always  lie  in  experience.  A  pudding,  ideal  from  the 
chemical  point  of  view,  may  yet  be  inedible;  and  if  it 
turns  out  that  a  work  of  art  which  has  broken  all  our 
critical  laws  can  possess  our  minds  and  delight  our  souls, 
then  we  must  overhaul  our  critical  laws.  All  Doughty’s 
prose  and  the  greater  part  of  his  verse  come  triumphantly 
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out  of  this  ordeal;  and,  in  fact,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta 
has  long  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  prose 
works  of  the  English  language. 

If  the  object  of  a  book  of  travels  is  to  give  a  vivid  and 
complete  impression  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  an 
impression  not  modified  or  limited  by  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  the  traveller,  then  this  book  of  Doughty’s 
achieves  the  ideal.  The  qualities  of  the  book  reveal  them¬ 
selves  unmistakably  in  the  impressions  retained  after 
reading  it.  For  the  first  and  overwhelming  memory  is  not 
that  of  a  story  told,  but  of  a  land  seen  and  persons  met. 
Sense-impressions  of  an  extraordinary  vividness  remain 
in  the  mind  :  it  seems  that  we  have  seen  Arabia  Deserta 
and  talked  with  its  strange  inhabitants  :  and  we  have  seen, 
too,  a  figure,  dressed  as  they,  talking  as  they,  adventuring 
among  them.  That  is  the  only  aspect  in  which  Doughty 
himself  appears  in  the  book,  and  that  is  the  final  triumph 
of  its  amazing  objectivity,  its  perfection  as  a  work  of  art. 
So,  miraculously,  there  is  no  blurring  medium  between  the 
reader  and  the  subject;  neither  Western  culture.  Western 
civilisation,  nor  even  Christianity  (despite  the  fact  that 
Doughty  is  a  devout  and  uncompromising  Christian  and 
was  continually  coming  into  conflict  with  Arab  fanaticism) 
— nothing  but  that  illuminating  medium,  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  and  a  fine  artist. 

A  profound  pathos  pervades  Doughty’s  book.  How 
should  it  fail  to  be  pathetic  when  it  displays,  so  vividly 
and  so  simply,  life  stripped  of  all  its  apparent  importance, 
its  elaborations,  its  schemes,  the  glamour  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments — of  everything  except  its  so  evident  transience,  and 
its  dignity?  For  the  life  of  the  wandering  Arab  is  a  life 
spent  in  an  unending  struggle  to  make  life  barely  possible, 
exposing,  shorn  of  all  irrelevancies,  the  ultimate  question 
of  life’s  value. 

“Wandering  in  all  the  waste  Arabia,”  writes  Doughty,  “we  often  see 
rude  trivet  stones  set  by  threes  together :  such  are  of  old  nomad  pot-fires ; 
and  it  is  a  comfortable  human  token,  that  some  have  found  to  cheer  them¬ 
selves,  before  us,  in  a  land  where  man’s  life  seems  nearly  cast  away,  but 
at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  for  stones,  as  they  were  pitched  in  that  forsaken 
drought,  may  so  continue  for  ages.  The  harder  and  gravel  wilderness  is 
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seen  cross-lined  everywhere  with  old  trodden  camel  paths ;  these  are  also 
from  the  old  generations,  and  there  is  not  any  place  of  the  immense  waste, 
which  is  not  at  some  time  visited  in  the  Aarab’s  wanderings ;  and  yet 
whilst  we  pass,  no  other  life,  it  may  be,  is  in  the  compass  of  a  hundred 
miles  about  us.” 

Here,  where  Khalil  (Doughty)  parts  from  his  friend 
Amm  Mohammed,  the  pathos  takes  on  a  more  personal 
note : — 

"Now  God  be  with  thee,  my  father  Mohammed,  and  requite  thee.” 
"God  speed  thee,  Khalil,”  and  he  took  my  hand.  .Amm  Mohammed  went 
back  to  his  own,  we  passed  further;  and  the  world,  and  death,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  religions  parted  us  for  ever! 

Arabia  Deserta  is  not  only  a  record  of  things  seen  and 
people  known,  it  is  a  record  of  things  felt  and  heard,  smelt 
and  tasted,  of  colours  and  flowers,  rocks  and  mountains,  of 
piercing  cold  and  parching  heat,  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
weariness  and  refreshment,  hate  and  love. 

Pleasant,  as  the  fiery  heat  of  the  daylight  is  done,  is  our  homely  evening 
fire.  The  sun  gone  down  upon  a  highland  steppe  of  Arabia,  whose  common 
altitude  is  above  three  thousand  feet,  the  thin,  dry  air  is  pleasantly 
refreshed,  the  sand  is  soon  cold ;  wherein  yet  at  three  fingers’  depth  is 
left  a  sunny  warmth  of  the  past  day’s  heat  until  the  new  sunrise.  After 
half  an  hour  is  the  blue  night,  and  the  clear  hoary  starlight  in  which 
there  shines  the  girdle  of  the  milky  way  with  a  marvellous  clarity. 

To  read  such  a  book  is  to  go  through  a  complete  and 
vivid  experience.  I  know  of  none  other  in  which  the 
reader  re-lives  so  profoundly  the  life  and  scenes  recorded. 
To  discover  the  influences  which  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  its  magnificent  prose  we  must  go  back  nearly  four 
hundred  years. 

This  comfort  shalt  thou  evermore  find  in  the  plain  text  and  literal  sense. 
Neither  is  there  any  story  so  homely,  so  rude,  yea,  or  so  vile,  as  it  may 
.seem  outwardly,  wherein  is  not  exceeding  great  comfort.  And  when  some, 
who  seem  to  themselves  to  be  great  clerks,  say.  They  wot  not  what  more 
profit  is  in  many  histories  of  the  scripture,  if  they  be  read  without  an 
allegory,  than  in  a  tale  of  Robin-Hood ;  say  thou,  that  they  were  written 
for  our  consolation  and  comfort,  that  we  despair  not,  if  such  like  happen 
unto  us. 

That  passage  is  from  Tyndale’s  Prologue  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  it  we  feel  something  of  the 
true  ancestry  of  the  prose  of  Arabia  Deserta. 
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And,  to  discover  the  origins  of  Doughty’s  poetic  style 
also,  we  must  go  back  some  centuries — to  the  centuries, 
in  fact,  of  Spenser  and  Chaucer.  For  just  as  Spenser  in 
the  Shepheardes  Calender  claims  Chaucer  as  his  master, 
and  borrows  from  him  freely,  so  does  Doughty  claim  both 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  as  his,  and  forms  his  style  out  of 
theirs.  But,  curiously  enough,  all  three  poets,  so  consciously 
and  closely  connected  in  style,  are  in  most  respects  widely 
different  from  each  other  in  temperament. 

This  superficial  resemblance  of  Doughty  to  his  two 
great  predecessors  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  the 
bare  assertion  of  the  fact.  A  few  lines  from  each  will 
demonstrate  it.  Here  is  Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  the  Man 
of  Lawe : — 

Wepen  bothe  yonge  and  olde  in  al  that  place, 

Whan  that  the  king  this  cursed  lettre  sente, 

And  Custance,  with  a  deedly  pale  face. 

The  ferthe  day  toward  hir  ship  she  wente. 

But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entente 
The  wille  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  stronde. 

She  seyde,  “  lord!  ay  wel-com  be  thy  sonde.” 

Compare  both  the  manner  and  matter  of  this  with  these 
lines  from  Doughty’s  Mansoul : — 

Of  Custance,  cast  away  in  sea-deeps’  waves. 

Long  buffetted,  far  from  land  and  human  kind. 

The  noble  legend  was  :  for  whom  with  sighs 
Surprised  be,  and  suspent  that  read,  our  hearts. 

Compare,  again,  the  two  following  fragments,  the  first  from 
The  Faery  Queen,  the  second  from  Doughty’s  Titans'. — 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowle  way. 

For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall. 

Of  murdred  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay 
Without  remorse  or  decent  funerall  ... 

Are  common  ways  strewed  with  festering  carcases. 

Where  Pestilence  with  dread  sickle  in  her  hand 
In  town  and  field,  hell-footed,  lurid  hoves. 

Are  none  to  bury  and  none  which  carry  forth. 

Seems  all  the  Earth  great  laystall  of  Her  dead ! 

Less  specifically,  one  is  aware  in  Doughty’s  poetry  of 
other  influences — of  the  spirit  which  produced  Piers 
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Plowman  and  those  exquisite  lines  written  by  John 
Lydgate : — 

Tary  no  longer  :  toward  thyn  heritage 
Haste  on  thy  way,  and  be  of  right  good  chere. 

Go  ech  day  onward  on  thy  pilgrimage  : 

Thynk  how  s^ort  time  thou  shalt  abyde  here. 

Thy  place  is  bigg’d  above  the  sterres  clere, 

None  erthly  paleys  wrought  in  so  statly  wyse. 

Come  on,  my  frend,  my  brother  most  entere ! 

For  thee  I  offred  my  blood  in  sacryfice. 

Such  is  Doughty’s  immediate  ancestry  :  his  verse  is  simple 
for  anyone  who  knows  that  old  literature.  Like  the  work 
of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Doughty’s  poetry  is  deeply 
English — English  in  the  sense  that  the  folk-songs,  ballads, 
morris  dances,  and  Gothic  cathedrals  are  English.  And 
this  quality  is  not  only  implicit  in  his  verse,  but  is  ex¬ 
pressed  specifically  in  his  ardent  love  for  England,  rich, 
humane,  and  innocent  of  any  taint  of  Chauvinism.  His 
greatest  poem  is  an  epic  called  The  Dawn  in  Britain,  and 
two  other  poems  imagine  modern  England  invaded  or 
threatened  with  invasion. 

Doughty’s  first  book  of  verse — Under  Arms — appeared 
in  1890,  a  curious  phenomenon  between  Arabia  Deserta 
(which  preceded  it  in  1888)  and  The  Dawn  in  Britain 
(which  followed  it  in  1906),  for  it  reflects  nothing  of  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  one  and  gives  no  promise 
of  the  richness  and  the  technical  accomplishment  of  the 
second.  A  large  part  of  the  excellence  of  Arabia  Deserta 
is  due  to  Doughty’s  keen  vision.  What  he  saw  he  saw 
vividly,  and,  what  is  more,  he  had  the  power  of  reproducing 
it  with  absolute  completeness  but  absolute  economy.  In 
The  Dawn  in  Britain  we  find  that  his  visual  imagination 
is  no  less  sharp  than  his  visual  memory.  Nature  and  life, 
as  presented  there,  live  in  the  mind  as  visibly  as  they  do 
in  Arabia  Deserta.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with 
other  historical  reconstructions.  One  thinks  of  Scott, 
Flaubert,  Anatole  France’s  Thais,  Jules  Lemaitre’s  short 
story  Serenus,  Kipling’s  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  and  Rewards 
and  Fairies.  We  recall  Scott  as  stirring  drama,  accurately 
and  expensively  staged.  In  the  three  Frenchmen  we 
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admire  the  pictorial  thoroughness,  the  scholarship  whose 
perfect  ease  raises  it  above  mere  academicism;  and  if  we 
are  delighted  it  is  the  masterly  artificiality  which  delights 
us.  Kipling  gives  a  greater  sense  of  reality  in  those  ad¬ 
mirable  stories  of  his,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  do  just 
remain  aware  all  the  time  of  how  admirably  the  thing  is 
done ;  we  do  not  completely  resign  our  critical  personali¬ 
ties.  But  the  significant  fact  about  The  Dawn  in  Britain 
is  that,  for  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  master 
Doughty’s  language,  the  whole  story  is  real — so  real  that 
it  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  imagine  the  poet  working 
uf  his  subject.  One  finds  oneself  simply  accepting  the 
whole  thing — the  long,  hopeless  struggle  of  warriors  and 
iron  chariots,  all  the  strange  paraphernalia  of  ancient 
warfare,  Brennus,  Caradoc,  and  all  those  primitive,  super¬ 
human  heroes — ^without  criticism  or  question.  For  the 
completeness  of  its  realism  I  know  of  nothing  in  English 
poetry  to  compare  with  it,  for,  as  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
it  is  not  only  the  eye  but  every  sense  which  is  stimulated. 
To  quote  from  it  is  to  misrepresent  it,  for  the  poem  is 
built  up  of  carefully  balanced  contrasts,  and  any  passage 
when  removed  from  the  influence  of  its  context  loses  some 
of  its  significance.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  what 
may  be  called  the  background  passages  (the  passages,  for 
example,  which  record  the  names  of  men  and  tribes),  pur¬ 
posely  colourless  and  empty  of  sense-suggestions  which  are 
the  warp  on  which  all  the  brilliant  variety  of  incidents  and 
minstrels’  lays  is  woven.  A  hint  of  the  beauty  of  some 
of  these  may  be  given  in  the  lines  describing  the  love  of 
Crispin  and  the  nymph  Agygia  : — 

Bow,  honeysuckle,  down  your  long  sweet  locks, 

Bower  over  them,  hide  from  unkindly  dread 
These  which  with  kiss  as  breath  of  summer  morn, 

Earthling  and  goddess,  lovely  wedlock’s  bond 
Breathe  blissful  in  each  other’s  pious  arms. 

Between  The  Dawn  in  Britain  and  Doughty’s  most  recent 
book,  Mansoul,  appear  four  poems,  each  filling  a  volume, 
Adam  Cast  Forth  (1906),  The  Cliffs  (1909),  The  Clotids 
(1912),  and  The  Titans  (1916). 

From  what  I  have  said  of  Doughty’s  style,  archaic  in 
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word  and  structure,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  modern  life,  or  at  least  that  if  he  had,  his  style 
would  effectually  prevent  him  from  expressing  it.  And 
to  the  reader  who,  when  first  reading  his  poetry,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  chronological  order  of  its  production,  this 
belief,  induced  by  T he  Dawn  in  Britain^  will  be  confirmed 
by  Adam  Cast  Forth,  where  subject  and  treatment  are  still 
more  primitive.  And  even  the  surprise  of  the  next  poem. 
The  Cliffs,  a  drama  showing  the  England  of  to-day,  with 
motor  cars,  aeroplanes  and  telegrams,  threatened  by  a 
German  invasion,  will  not  shake  the  second  half  of  that 
theory,  for  it  shows  that,  though  Doughty  has  a  keen 
interest  in  modern  life  and  its  problems,  his  style  does, 
sure  enough,  hamper  its  expression.  For  The  Cliffs, 
despite  many  beautiful  details  and  the  fine  patriotism  which 
inspires  it,  is  as  a  whole  artistically  a  failure.  In  it 
Doughty  has  attempted  the  impossible.  He  has  brought 
upon  his  scene  unidealised  twentieth  century  men  and 
women,  amid  all  the  circumstantial  details  of  contem- 
porary  life,  modern  in  thought  and  behaviour,  but  ancient 
in  speech.  For  the  persons  of  the  drama  speak  in  the 
same  antique  tongue  as  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  previous 
poem.  No  amount  of  poetic  genius  could  reconcile  this 
incompatibility,  or  rather,  to  state  the  case  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  inherent  falsity  of  the  situation  suppresses  the 
poetic  genius  and  the  style  ceases  to  be  a  living  thing. 
Only  when  the  persons  are  not  essentially  of  the  time — as 
in  the  case  of  Hobbe,  the  aged  shepherd,  who  is  a  creature 
of  the  soil  belonging  equally  to  all  periods,  and  of  the 
scenes  among  fairies  and  spirits — does  the  style  imme¬ 
diately  leap  into  life  and  the  verse  grow  warm  with  true 
poetry.  Yet  the  next  poem.  The  Clouds,  continues  the 
same  subject  with  surprising  success.  Here  the  situation 
is  reversed :  the  incompatibility  of  style  and  subject  crops 
up  here  and  there  as  a  minor  blemish,  while  the  poem  as  a 
whole  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  style  here  becomes  at  times  more  supple  and 
adapts  itself  organically  to  the  subject;  but  the  chief 
reason  is  that  the  poem  is  not  a  drama  but  a  narrative 
interspersed  with  dialogue,  for  though  it  is  possible  with- 
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out  inconsistency  to  put  archaic  speech  into  modern 
mouths,  it  is  not  necessarily  impossible  to  narrate  modern 
thoughts  and  deeds  in  a  language  which  is  not  modern. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  despite  the  more  favour¬ 
able  form,  the  poet,  even  in  the  present  poem,  has  not 
wholly  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem.  Yet  here  again, 
in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
his  genius  appears,  for  when  the  poem  has  been  read  and 
laid  aside  it  remains  in  the  mind  not  as  an  experiment 
in  an  unsuitable  medium  but  as  an  experience  remembered. 
The  burning  of  Easthampton,  the  noble  passage  on  Ely 
Cathedral,  the  contrast  of  the  beauty  of  pastoral  England 
with  the  horrors  of  war — all  are  real  and  deeply  felt;  and 
(though  this  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  poetry)  it  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  realistic  accuracy  of  Doughty’s 
imagination  that,  reading  the  book  nowadays  after  the  war, 
there  is  little  among  all  its  imagined  details  of  dread¬ 
noughts,  submarines,  mines,  air  raids,  and  wireless  which 
in  the  light  of  experience  seems  untrue.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  in  a  poem  of  1912  mention  of  what  proved  true 
later,  the  initial  superiority  of  German  naval  artillery  and 
armour-plating  of  .their  battleships,  whose 

sides  are  fenced 

With  harder  tempered  plates  :  the  enemies’  guns 

Likewise,  of  equal  calibres,  harder  shoot. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  the  poems  must 
be  judged  as  a  whole  and  not  by  passages — not  even  their 
most  beautiful  passages.  For  Doughty  works  on  large 
canvases  and  each  poem  is  conceived  architecturally  as  a 
single  mass,  never  (as  Endymion  or  The  Prelude  and  The 
Excursion)  as  a  conglomeration  of  loosely  connected 
episodes.  Even  the  epical  Dawn  in  Britain^  a  poem  in 
six  volumes  and  twenty-four  books,  is  in  no  sense  a  mere 
chronicle.  It  is  a  cathedral  with  many  side-chapels  and 
the  numerous  beautiful  details  of  windows  and  tombs.  But 
the  details,  exquisite  in  themselves,  are,  in  their  position 
in  the  poem,  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the  main  design. 

In  the  remaining  poems  the  question  of  incompatibility 
of  style  and  subject  does  not  arise,  for  Adam  Cast  Forth^ 
which  preceded,  and  The  Titans,  which  followed  the  two 
modern  poems,  both  deal  with  the  primeval  world. 
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Much  in  Adam  Cast  Forth  is  derived  from  Arabia 
Deserta.  Though  the  language  is  starkly  simple,  the 
feeling  of  the  poem  is  warm  and  rich :  its  effect  is  that  of 
a  piece  of  mellow  primitive  sculpture ;  there  is  something, 
too  (in  the  setting),  of  the  rich  colouring,  and  (in  the 
persons)  of  the  statuesque  simplicity  of  Gauguin’s  T ahitan 
pictures. 

In  The  Titans,  too,  we  are  in  an  ancient,  elemental 
world,  in  which  at  first 

Earth’s  field  was  desolate,  without  life  : 

Yet  were  there  sounds  and  motions  of  wild  winds, 

Rain,  rushing  streams,  waves  driven  on  iron  cliffs, 

Blind  strivings  of  inconstant  elements ; 

And  falling  craigs,  and  roar  of  that  abyss 
Of  fire  beneath,  as  oft  as  it  brast  forth. 

Kindling  again  rent  bosom  of  rock  mass. 

Then  the  Titans  come  to  life  and  the  poet,  in  his  vivid 
way,  brings  them  before  our  eyes : 

As  poplars  wallowing  in  the  wind  they  pass 
With  shoveling  soles. 

This  sharp  accuracy  of  phrase  and  epithet  is  one  of  the 
chief  excellences  of  his  poetry.  The  hawthorn  is  rbne- 
white ;  bees  have  wings  as  sheen  as  glass ;  clouds  are  udders 
of  heaven ;  mountains  appear  upleaning  in  a  calm  divine ; 
sheep  stand  ewe  behind  ewe  and  hang  their  hornM  heads ; 
wind-blown  clouds  are 

Fleet,  changeful  daughters  of  the  liquid  loft. 

With  tawny,  outblown  locks. 

We  are  shown  a  sea-beach 

Where  Sea’s  eternal  flood  against  herself 

Hath  heaped  long  sliding  shelves  of  pebble  stones : 

a  pond  of  water-lilies 

a  deep,  swart  pool 
Like  liquid  flint,  which,  partly  a  mirror  sheen, 

Is  else  a  swimming  nap  of  gracious  lilies. 

And  here  is  an  exquisite  passage  about  wild  doves  from 
Mansoul : 

I  slumbered  till  a  turtle’s  gentle  flock 

That  feared  not  yet  man’s  shape,  folding  from  flight 

Their  rattling  wings,  lighted  on  vermeil  feet. 

Jetting,  with  mincing  pace,  their  iris  necks. 

With  crooling  throat-bole,  voice  of  peace  and  rest, 

All  round  about  me  at  that  their  drinking-place. 
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One  is  always  coming  upon  passages,  such  as  these  two 
on  autumn  and  winter,  which  not  only  visualise,  but  call 
up  the  whole  sensation,  the  very  spirit,  of  the  thing 
described :  i 

Summer  is  ended ;  gins  now  season  sad 
When  nights  increased  and  weary  is  the  ground, 

And  hoar  dew  lies,  all  day  on  the  cold  grass. 

And  falls  the  flickering  leaf. 

Then  rage  out,  o’er  w’aste  bent,  blood-curdling  blasts. 

Which  blow  the  poplars  bare.  Silent  from  spray 
The  small  fowl  flits  to  covert,  and  all  beasts 
Go  lean  and  weary  in  the  empty  frost. 

Doughty’s  most  recent  poem,  Mansoul,  first  published  in 
1920,  expresses  in  the  coloured  symbolism  of  poetry  his 
emotional  and  intellectual  attitude  towards  life — what 
Croce  would  call  his  mental  presumptions.  In  it  we  find 
resumed  and  fused  together  the  real  and  poetical  experi¬ 
ences  of  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  poetry  which  followed  it. 
Is  the  style  more  difficult  or  less  difficult  than  in  the  other 
poems  ?  I  cannot  say.  Approaching  it  after  all  his  other 
work,  I  could  find  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all.  The  subject — 
the  poet’s  descent  into  and  return  from  the  Underworld  in 
company  with  Mansoul — suggests  a  comparison  with 
Dante.  When  we  compare  the  two  poets  we  soon  find  that 
their  temperaments  are  widely  different,  for  there  is  none 
of  the  grimness  and  bitterness  of  Dante  in  Doughty’s 
serene  spirit.  The  immediate  resemblance  of  Mansoul  to 
the  Inferno  is  superficial : 

A  fleshless  griesly  hand  laid  on  the  lock  : 

That  hollow-jowled  dread  Portent  of  a  wight 
Spake  :  Your  intent?  There  enters  here  no  flesh  : 

Herein  no  lives-way  lieth  ;  and  narrowly  us 
He  viewed. 

“  E  tu  che  sei  cost!,  anima  viva, 

Partiti  da  cotesti,  che  son  morti.” 

Ma  poi  ch’ei  vide,  ch’io  non  mi  partiva, 

Disse  :  “  Per  altra  via,  per  altri  porti 
Verrai  a  piaggia,  non  qui,  per  passare.” 

The  similarity  is  obvious,  and  probably  Doughty’s  lines 
are  a  conscious  or  unconscious  memory  of  Dante’s;  but 
the  borrowing  by  one  poet  from  another  is  of  little  real 
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significance,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Spenser  and 
Chaucer,  and  Doughty  and  Spenser.  A  more  significant 
influence,  vague  but  profound,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  solemn  music  of  some  of  the  passages  in  Mansoul : 

There  unhewn  sunless  labyrinthine  crypts 
And  fearful  bays  lie  ever  further  forth, 

Where  in  their  thousand  generations  sleep, 

From  all  World’s  coasts,  souls  after  their  deserts. 

Laid  up,  deep  under  deep,  more  than  trees*  leaves 

Could  they  be  numbered,  and  Earth’s  blades  of  grass.  .  .  . 

Way  of  the  dead,  where  all  day-labours  cease. 

Is  this  we  living  tread  with  troubled  hearts. 

We  go  down  to  be  guests  of  griesly  Death 
In  Hell’s  tremendous  House,  before  our  deaths. 

Full  seemed  of  whispers  each  new  horrid  place  : 

Phantasms  flit  forth  before  our  fearful  steps. 

The  intonation  of  these  two  fragments  recalls  the  famous 
inscription  over  the  mouth  of  Hell,  or  such  a  passage  as 
this : 


Vero  6  che  su  la  proda  mi  trovai 
Della  valle  d’abisso  dolorosa, 

Che  tuono  accoglie  d’inflniti  guai. 

O^ura,  profonda  era,  e  nebulosa, 

Tanto  che,  per  flccar  lo  viso  al  fondo, 
lo  non  vi  discemea  alcuna  cosa. 

It  is  indeed  amazing  that,  at  a  time  when,  we  are  told, 
there  is  a  widespread  interest  in  verse,  this  collection  of 
noble  poetry  should  be  almost  completely  neglected.  The 
fact  that  Doughty’s  style  is  always  unusual  and  sometimes 
uncouth  hardly  seems  in  itself  sufl[icient  to  account  for  such 
neglect.  I  suspect  rather  that  a  complete  explanation 
must  include  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  modern  readers 
of  poetry  care  only  for  shorter  lyrical  verse  and  that,  for 
them,  the  epic  has  been  ousted  by  the  novel. 

Note  : — As  Mr.  Doughty’s  unusual  scheme  of  punctuation  in  the 
poems  is  frequently  puzzling  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it,  I  have  ventured 
to  alter  it  when  quoting. 
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WOMAN  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  HARDY 


By  Rowland  Grey 

With  the  exception  of  The  Dynasts,  standing  an  impreg¬ 
nable  rock  above  the  flood  of  contemporary  cavil,  a  common 
title  might  be  given  to  all  those  other  books  of  poetry  with 
which  Hardy  has  permanently  enriched  literature.  That 
title  is  the  well-worn  phrase,  “  the  eternal  feminine,”  for 
despite  their  women  paramount,  there  are  poignant  reasons 
why  the  name  of  Venus  Victrix  will  not  serve. 

Let  critics  continue  to  wrangle  as  to  whether  posterity 
will  regard  Hardy  as  a  great  novelist  who  wrote  poetry, 
or  a  great  poet  giving  us  a  further  royal  gift  of  romance. 
It  is  at  least  plain  Mr.  Barton  is  right  in  asserting  :  “  These 
are  the  poems  of  a  novelist,  these  are  the  novels  of  a  poet,” 
and  it  is  more  interesting  to  dwell  upon  an  arresting  aspect 
of  genius  than  to  take  heed  of  the  bludgeonings  of 
Maurice  Hewlett,  the  damnation  of  faint  praise  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lynd.  Mr.  Lynd  grudgingly  concedes  to 
Hardy  “  bleak  sincerity.”  He  is  at  much  pains  to  under¬ 
line  the  obvious — certain  faults  of  construction,  certain 
unhappy  choice  of  words.  Mr.  Abercrombie  speaks  truth : 
“  Hardy’s  women  exist  by  their  own  right,”  and  if  it  is 
regarding  the  novels  Mr.  H.  C.  Duffin  writes  “  Like  John 
Ford  he  is  a  specialist  in  women,”  .  .  .  “Hardy  is  no 
misogynist,  but  true  lover  in  very  deed,”  the  decision 
applies  to  the  poems  with  added  force. 

The  Dynasts,  of  course,  shows  mortals  mere  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  Fate.  Men,  and  not  only  the  ladies  of 
the  melancholy  flight  of  Marie  Louise,  seem,  “  as  it  were, 
ants  creeping  upon  a  strip  of  carpet.”  The  women  scurry 
in  and  out — spangled  toys  of  circumstance.  They  dwindle 
into  veritable  dolls  when  great  issues  are  at  stake,  play¬ 
things  of  destiny  flung  aside  broken  when  their  tiny  purpose 
ends.  In  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  there 
is  a  symbolical  glimpse  of  the  frantic  nude  creature. 
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swimming  for  dear  life  from  the  Achille,  sinking  in 
flames. 

Before  she  burst,  one  of  the  women  there, 

Desperate  for  life,  climbed  on  the  gun-room  post. 

Upon  the  rudder  chains,  pulled  off  her  clothes 
And  swam  for  the  Pickles’  boat.  Our  men  in  charge. 

Seeing  her  great  breasts  bulging  in  the  brine. 

Sang  out,  “A  mermaid,  by  God!  ” 

And  hauled  her  in. 

Then,  in  the  remarkable  scene  between  the  Prostitute 
and  the  spirit  of  Rumour  in  Paris,  after  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  when  she  is  told  that,  beaten  by  England  by  sea, 
he  has  really  lost  all,  she  answers  : 

But  she’s  in  straits,  she’s  lost  her  Nelson  now; 

A  worthy  man,  he  loved  a  woman  well. 

In  the  second  part  women  are  numerous,  yet  never 
wielding  more  than  momentary  power.  The  Spirit  of 
Pities  seems  to  express  Hardy’s  own  view  : 

Queens  have  engaged  in  war,  but  war’s  loud  trade 
Rings  with  a  stroke  unnatural,  rude  and  forced. 

Practised  by  women’s  hands. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  remains  just  a  lovely  picture, 
although 

Her  heroism  so  schools  her  sense  of  her  calamities 
As  out  of  grief  to  carve  her  queenliness. 

In  her  despair,  political  intrigue  is  lost  in  most  feminine 
anguish  at  the  failure  of  her  charms  upon  the  Conqueror. 
A  rose  given  instead  of  a  province.  Could  irony  go 
further  ?  Well  may  she  wail : 

Prussia  was  blind  in  blazoning  her  power 
Against  the  Mage  of  France  .  .  . 

Oh  why  did  not  the  greatest  of  the  age. 

Or  future  ages,  or  the  ages  past. 

This  one  time  win  a  woman’s  worship. 

Yea,  for  all  her  little  life. 

Napoleon  himself  admits : 

My  Godl  it  was  touch  and  go  that  time,  Talleyrand. 

She  was  within  an  ace  of  getting  over  me. 

In  the  scene  between  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  in¬ 
famous  Godey,  there  is  a  beautiful  touch  where  the 
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murderous  crowd  makes  way  reverentially  for  Godey’s 
wronged  and  saintly  wife.  In  the  spirited  dialogues 
between  Napoleon  and  Josephine  at  St.  Cloud  her  char¬ 
acter  is  laid  bare  with  a  scalpel.  Her  death  is  a  ghastly 
record,  as  she  dies  from  the  effect  of  wearing  flimsy  finery 
in  keen  May  winds,  faltering  out  her  half-confession.  She 
lies  there  stricken,  pilloried  scornfully,  as  the  faded 
coquette  slain  by  her  autocrat  Fashion. 

Napoleon  treats  Madame  Metternich  alone  as  an 
approach  to  an  intellectual  equality. 

“  Well,  madame,  now  I’ll  put  it  to  you  thus  : 

Were  you  in  the  Archduchess  Marie’s  place, 

Would  you  accept  my  hand  and  heart  therewith?” 

.  .  ..“I  should  refuse  you  most  assuredly,” 

is  the  glib  lie  of  the  cleverest  intriguer  of  her  time.  Marie 
Louise  herself  is  here  invested  with  something  more  of 
fascination  than  history  concedes.  For  all  his  mad  haste 
as  a  lover,  his  emotion  in  the  vivid  scene  of  the  birth  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  with  his  mind  wandering  back  to  dark¬ 
eyed  Valenska  and  her  son,  he  still  concludes  : 

But  what’s  one  woman’s  fortune  more  or  less 
Beside  the  schemes  of  kings? 

There  is  grim  humour  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  wives 
of  “  Prinny  ”  at  the  Carlton  House  fete,  a  whirling 
kaleidoscope  of  colour  and  gaiety  : 

Where  there’s  war  there’s  women. 

And  where  there’s  women  there’s  trouble, 

is  the  pronouncement  of  an  old  soldier  when  two  English 
wives  of  officers  lost  near  the  camp  in  Spain  are  an  excuse 
for  doings  in  the  vein  of  “  Wallenstein’s  Lager,”  justified 
because  they  accidentally  bring  news  of  military  import¬ 
ance.  The  lightning  glimpse  of  the  women’s  camp  near 
Mont  St.  Jean  only  suggests  a  sort  of  huddled  helpless¬ 
ness,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  calm  effectiveness  under 
the  Red  Cross.  Hardy  the  novelist  reasserts  himself  after 
the  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s.  The  impression 
of  caprice  pulling  the  strings  of  marionettes  vanishes.  The 
strait-laced  mother,  the  girl  aflame  with  innocent  first 
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love  for  a  hero  marching  to  Waterloo,  are  alive.  There  is 
no  veil  of  mystery  about  their  slight  figures.  The  mother, 

With  her  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter’s  heart, 

is  Tennysonian.  The  daughter  is  sister  to  Amelia  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Thackeray  would  have  seen  their  fitness  to 
comfort  one  another  in  the  terrible  parting  hour.  The 
Dynasts,  in  fine,  leaves  conviction  that  the  world  is  a  poor 
place  for  women,  though  they  are  essential  to  its  existence. 

Whether  we  love  or  hate  the  women  of  the  shorter  poems, 
once  known  they  can  never  be  ignored  or  forgotten, 
whether  aglow  with  vitality,  on  fire  with  passion,  or  even 
ghosts  with  a  dreamy,  wistful  sweetness.  The  insight  of 
the  creator  they  obsess  is  manifest  in  a  few  lines  with  the 
same  inevitability  as  in  the  subtle,  gradual  development 
of  elaborated  prose  analysis.  Rontgen  rays  of  intuition 
pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  gallery  is  crowded  with  women  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  Many  are  instantaneous  photographs.  “  The 
Rejected  Member’s  Wife,”  the  graceful  figure  in  muslin 
“On  the  Departure  Platform”;  “Julie  Jane,”  the  un¬ 
moral,  the  piteous  war-victim  “  Outside  the  Casement  ” ; 
the  wife  “  In  a  London  Flat  ”;  the  wife  looking  at  fashions 
for  widows,  watched  by  her  dying  husband ;  “  The  Market 
Girl,”  and  how  many  more  come  into  this  category ! 

Their  variety  is  infinite,  their  clean-cut  clearness  of  out¬ 
line  invariable.  What  matters  the  occasional  intrusion  of 
a  wrong  adjective,  an  unconvincing  simile?  They  compel 
many  to  echo  an  American  opinion  :  “  The  poetry  of  Hardy 
is,  as  in  Meredith,  likely  to  outlast  the  prose.”  That  this 
writer,  Mr.  Chew,  can  be  very  superficial  is  evinced  by  one 
shallow  generalisation,  for  he  says : 

The  dark-eyed  gentleman  supports  the  statement  that  Hardy  is  moved 
to  cheerfulness  only  by  the  triumphant  indulgence  of  sexual  desire. 

“The  Home-coming”  contradicts  this  flatly;  and  what  of 
the  “Jog-trot  Pair”? 

Who  could  these  common  people  be? 

Of  days  the  plainest,  barest, 

They  were  we. 

Yea,  happier  than  the  cleverest,  smartest,  rarest. 
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Even  in  “  Meditations  on  a  Holiday  ”  he  gravitates 
romance-ward  without  melancholy : 

I’ll  seek  a  town  sweet, 

Aye,  a  brick-brown  street, 

Quite  a  tumbledown  street. 

Drawing  no  eyes. 

For  a  Mary  dwelt  there. 

And  a  Percy  felt  there, 

A  Claire  likewise. 

There  is  surely  no  logic  in  Mr.  Clew’s  theory. 

If  no  single  poem  of  Hardy’s  burns  with  the  full  white 
radiance  of  “  Love  in  a  Valley,”  if  “  Studies  in  Satire  ” 
fail  to  attain  the  high  level  of  “  Modern  Love,”  there  are 
familiar  analogies  between  two  men  of  genius  sharing  with 
Hugo,  Musset,  and  de  Vigny  the  double-woven  laurel 
crown.  The  real  meeting  point  is  their  constant  proximity 
to  woman  in  their  art ;  Hardy’s  detractors  do  not  echo  the 
charge  preferred  against  Meredith  of  placing  them  “on 
an  absurd  pedestal.”  “  Cherchez  la  femme  ”  is  the  cuckoo 
cry  of  Hardy,  and  he  justifies  his  search  by  making  its 
results  illuminative  of  his  entire  philosophy  of  life. 

At  times  the  influence  of  Browning  appears  strong. 
Hardy,  indeed,  might  conceivably  have  written  “A  Light 
Woman  ”  or  “  The  Lost  Mistress,”  if  he  could  never  draw 
a  Pompilia,  hardly  an  Evelyn  Hope.  Where  these  two 
show  real  resemblance  is  that  both  were  inherently  makers 
of  plays.  The  sense  that  the  world  is  a  stage  is  strong 
within  them.  They  view  life  as  a  drama  in  which  the 
leading  lady  is  the  chief  player,  attractive  by  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  her  complexity.  Both  prefer  to  have  a  story  to 
tell,  and  tell  it  best  when  it  concerns  her.  To  choose  but 
one  of  countless  instances,  “  The  Contretemps  ”  quartette 
might  have  strayed  .from  “  Men  and  Women  ” ;  these 
people  would  be  no  strangers  in  that  company.  They 
“  clasped  and  almost  kissed,”  when  keeping  tryst  for  two 
others  who  witnessed  their  mistake. 

What  of  the  chapter  so  begun? 

In  that  odd  complex  what  was  done? 

Well,  happiness  comes  in  full  to  none. 

Let  peace  lie  on  lulled  lips.  I  will  not  say. 

Is  it  Hardy  or  Browning  questioning? 
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In  the  abundant  Hardy  poetry  about  which  it  is  really 
curious  women  should  themselves  have  written  little,  there 
is  a  single  translation  of  an  excellence  rare  in  a  desert  of 
perversions.  It  brings  conviction  that  with  the  prisoner  of 
the  mattress  grave  this  English  singer,  born  under  happier 
stars,  has  closest  affinity.  Hardy  might  in  one  strange 
phase  be  called  the  English  Heine  without  over-praise, 
for  when  he  is  in  his  favourite  macabre  mood  his  skele¬ 
tons  rattle  their  grim  bones,  his  churchyards  are  awful  with 
faint,  doleful  voices  of  frail  ladies  in  true  Heinesque 
atmosphere.  “  The  Supplanters  ”  brings  the  chill  of 
horror  more  surely  than  even  the  whirling  figure  of  Don 
Ramiro  returning  from  the  tomb  to  compel  his  false  Clara 
to  keep  her  broken  promise  by  waltzing  with  him  encircled 
by  his  icy  arm.  Heine  would  have  understood  the  weak 
Hardy  lover  bringing  his  wreath  to  the  grave  of  his 
betrothed.  He  could  not  have  made  more  sinister  the 
pause  to  dance — and  sin — with  the  daughter  of  the  guardian 
of  the  cemetery  keeping  her  birthday  with  mad  gaiety  in 
the  lamp-lit  lodge.  The  heavily  scented  waxen  blossoms 
of  the  garland  are  crushed  by  their  flying  feet.  A  year 
later  the  sweet  memory  of  the  dead  has  charmed  back  the 
wayward  one  to  his  true  allegiance.  Once  again  he  brings 
flowers  to  meet  wandering,  distraught  among  the  graves, 
an  outcast  bearing  his  child  in  her  arms.  For  her  he  has 
only  a  cruel  taunt.  His  desire  is  with  the  pure  maid 
victorious  in  her  innocence. 

“  Voices  from  the  Churchyard  ”  is  too  kindly  for 
Heine’s  gall.  The  fancy  might  have  gone  to  suggest  that 
scene  in  “  L’Oiseau  Bleu  ”  with  the  cry  of  rapture,  “  There 
is  no  death.”  The  little  girl  says ; — 

Now  I  wave, 

In  daisy  shapes  above  my  grave 

All  day  cheerily. 

Stately  Lady  Gertrude  murmurs  from  below  her  laurel ; — 

My  leaves  now  shine 

As  did  my  satins  superfine. 

To  this  group  belongs  the  striking  “  Woman  I  Met.”  A 
ghostly  light-o’-love  flits  back  from  the  other  world  to  tell 
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a  clean-liver  how  she  had  greatly  loved  him,  and  how 
“  God  your  guardian  kept  our  souls  apart  ” — a  beautiful 
ending  to  the  oft-told  unbeautiful  tale  of  the  setting  of  the 
snare,  as  old  as  the  hills.  Heine  could  not  have  done  this, 
yet  if  nine  out  of  ten  were  told  he  had  written  “  I  Knew  a 
Lady,”  they  might  be  excused  for  believing  it.  “  Heiress 
and  Architect”  is  another  in  his  vein. 

“Another’s  wife  I’ll  be, 

And  then  you’ll  care  for  me,” 

She  said,  “And  think  how  sweet  I  was.’’ 

Few  legends  die  harder  than  the  legend,  probably 
originated  by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  that  the  Hardy  women  are 
all  of  one  type.  Survival  of  this  delusion  is  plain  proof 
the  welcome  advent  of  a  Hardy  selection  in  the  “  Golden 
Treasury”  series  has  not  yet  won  the  wide  popularity  it 
challenges.  “  The  sympathy  and  tenderness  with  which 
he  cries  not  to  Tess  only,  but  all  humanity”  is  real.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  pathetic  lady  selling  her  father’s  theological 
library  with  a  proud  jest  on  her  pale  lips  although  she  is 
starving.  Or  the  “  Duettist  to  her  Pianoforte,”  delicate 
apotheosis  of  the  friendship  of  woman  to  woman.  “  The 
Dream  of  the  City  Shopwoman  ”  pining  for  country  life  : 

Our  clocks  should  be  the  closing  flowers, 

Our  sprinkle  bath  the  passing  showers, 

Our  church  the  alleyed  willow  bowers. 

Our  theme  the  truth.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  O  God,  that  creatures  framed  to  feel 
A  yearning  Nature’s  strong  appeal 
Should  writhe  on  this  eternal  wheel 
In  rayless  grime. 

And  vainly  note  with  wan  regret 
Each  star  of  early  promise  set; 

Till  death  relieves  and  they  forget 
Their  one  Life’s  time. 

Only  Hardy  the  naturalist  could  as  here  have  likened 
the  bald  heads  of  the  babies  to  the  smooth  ivory  of  the 
mushroom  “  puff-balls.”  Even  “  Lonely  Days  Versified 
from  a  Diary”  is  not  all  pessimism.  The  solitary  life  was 
not  in  vain  “  because  she  bore  it  well.”  “  The  White¬ 
washed  Wall  ”  is  an  arresting  study  of  a  mother.  Someone 
had  drawn  the  head  of  her  dead  son  upon  it,  to  be 
obliterated  by  a  careless  whitewasher.  Knowing  the  dear 
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face  was  only  hidden,  she  “in  a  shy,  soft  way”  nightly 
kissed  the  bare  wall.  It  is  all  told  with  reticent  perfection. 
“One  We  Knew”  is  a  multi-coloured  reflex  of  a  dead 
past— “  M.H.,  1772-1857. 

She  told  how  they  used  to  form  for  the  country  dances, 

The  "Triumph,”  “The  New-rigged  Ship  ” — 

To  the  light  of  the  guttering  wax  in  the  panelled  manses 
And  in  cots  to  the  blink  of  a  dip. 

She  spoke  of  the  wild  "  poussetting  ”  and  "  allemanding,” 

On  carpet,  on  oak,  and  sod ; 

And  the  two  long  rows  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing. 

And  the  figures  the  couples  trod. 

She  said  she  had  often  heard  the  gibbet  creaking 
As  it  swayed  in  the  lightning  flash ; 

Had  caught  from  the  neighbouring  town  a  small  child’s 
shrieking 

At  the  cart-tail  under  the  lash. 

With  cap-framed  face  and  long  gaze  into  the  embers — 

We  seated  around  her  knees — 

She  would  dwell  on  such  dead  themes  not  as  one  who 
remembers, 

But  rather  as  one  who  sees. 

These  are  only  stray  examples  of  many,  proving 
breadth  of  vision  of  a  wide  field.  It  may  well  be  that  truer 
appreciation  of  Hardy  the  poet  will  be  hastened  when  the 
right  composer  finds  his  way  to  the  eldorado  of  his  lilting 
songs.  In  an  anthology  concerning  music  in  poetry, 
Hardy’s  musical  women  would  be  a  host  in  themselves. 
“  On  Stinsford  Hill  ”  sets  itself. 

But  still  the  happy  one  sang  on 
And  had  no  heed  of  me. 

Then  there  is  the  self-less  love-song  of  Marty  of  The 
Woodlanders,  “  noblest  and  purest  of  all  the  Hardy 
women,”  with  the  murmurs  of  the  fir  trees  in  the  wind. 
And  “Two  Serenaders”  of  an  almost  Gilbertian  con¬ 
trariety  and  fascination  of  metre. 

My  new  love  of  goodwill  to  me. 

Unlike  my  old  one  chill  to  me. 

“The  Maid  of  Keinton,”  “Should  He  Upbraid,”  await 
their  worthy  setting.  As  to  the  delightful  “  Market 
Songs,”  they  should  have  their  cycle  after  the  fashion  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  and  “A  Shropshire  Lad.” 

VOL.  cxix.  N.S.  c  * 
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If  nearly  every  great  poet  has  married  music  to  immortal 
verse,  the  passion  for  it  has  never  been  better  expressed 
than  in  “,The  Chapel  Organist.”  The  unchaste  woman 
sins  to  make  her  way  to  her  beloved  instrument  at  the 
chapel  where  they  do  not  give  her  enough  to  pay  her  fare. 
Dismissed  in  scorn,  she  commits  suicide  because  she 
cannot  live  without  her  art.  Every  line  aches  with  her 
pain,  compels  our  pity.  Where,  too,  is  the  melody  for 

There  caressed  we, 

There  pressed  we, 

There  rest  we, 

and  others  of  the  airy,  haunting  Epeisodia} 

If  the  scanty  number  of  verses  in  dialect  surprises, 
“The  Fire  at  Tranter  Sweatley’s”  is  enough  to  inspire 
regret  that  Hardy  has  not  cared  to  give  us  a  second  Barnes. 
He  prefers  the  grim  touch  of  satire  alien  to  Barnes,  as  in 
“  The  Home-Coming.” 

Yet  “  Time’s  Laughing-Stocks  ”  is  perhaps  the  true 
appellation  for  the  majority  of  these  women.  It  is  the 
originality  of  the  treatment  of  the  old,  old  story  making 
their  misfortune  tragic.  “  The  Flirt’s  Tragedy,”  “  A 
Tramp  Woman’s  Tragedy,”  “A  Sunday  Morning 
Tragedy,”  the  word  recurs  like  a  dirge,  “  The  Dawn  After 
the  Dance,”  “  The  Girl  at  his  Funeral.” 

But  they  stand  round  with  griefless  eyes. 

While  my  regret  consumes  like  fire. 

“All  is  vanity”  is  sternly  reiterated.  An  instant  of 
passion  is  paid  by  lasting  misery.  The  sombre  preacher 
clings  to  the  ancient  truth,  “  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

In  “  The  Revisitation  ”  old  lovers  meet  illusion  in  the 
darkness ;  it  vanishes  in  the  merciless  dawn.  Here  Hardy 
pays  his  constant  tribute  to  the  superior  faithfulness  of 
women  : — 

Yes,  I  saw  in  that  emaciate  shape  of  bitterness  and  bleakness 
A  nobler  soul  than  mine . 

Time  that  dooms  man’s  love  to  die 
Preserves  a  maid’s  alive 

says  forgotten  Polly  Beech  in  “  The  Enquiry.”  Relentless 
time,  withering  beauty,  killing  love,  makes  its  inevitable 
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appeal  with  fresh  force.  Even  in  “  The  Sigh  ”  and  “  The 
Conformers  ”  the  moment  of  realisation  is  struck  by  the 
chill  of  doubt. 

“  The  Christening  ”  ignores  conclusions  to  paint  a  heart¬ 
searching  picture.  The  children  of  the  poems  are  often 
the  nameless  ones,  pathetic 'martyrs  to  undisciplined  desire. 
It  has  been  said  before  that,  despite  the  mastery  of  such 
child-portraiture  as  that  of  Jude,  Hardy  writes  little  of 
children  in  the  novels.  That  he  can  read  the  thoughts  of 
a  little  girl  unerringly — a  difficult  feat — is  established  by 
“  Unrealised  ”  : — 

Down  comes  the  winter  rain — 

Spoils  my  hat  and  bow — 

Runs  into  the  poll  of  me; 

But  mother  won’t  know. 

We’ve  been  out  and  caught  a  cold, 

Knee-deep  in  snow ; 

Such  a  lucky  thing  it  is 
That  mother  won’t  know. 

Rosy  lost  herself  last  night — 

Couldn’t  tell  where  to  go. 

Yes,  it  rather  frightened  her. 

But  mother  didn’t  know. 

Somebody  made  Willy  drunk 
At  the  Christmas  show; 

Oh  ’twas  fun  !  It’s  well  for  him 
That  mother  won’t  know. 

Howsoever  wild  we  are. 

Late  at  school  or  slow. 

Mother  won’t  be  cross  with  us. 

Mother  won’t  know. 

How  we  cried  the  day  she  died  1 
All  the  folks  said  “  Oh, 

It’s  those  children’s  ruin  1  ”  Still 
Mother  won’t  know. 

Could  the  meaning  of  orphanhood  be  clearer  ? 

In  “  To  Moonrise  ”  Hardy  exclaims  : — 

How  well  I  know  your  furtive,  feminine  shape, 

As  if  reluctantly  you  show  you,  nude  of  cloud. 

Wan  woman  of  the  waste. 
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Aberdeen  is  grey  and  cold  in  his  eyes. 

Until  a  voice  passed;  behind  that  granite  mien 
Lurks  the  imposing  beauty  of  a  Queen. 

In  “Jezreel”  the  poet  can  only  ask  victorious 
Allenby : — 

Ah,  did  the  phantom  arise 

Of  that  Queen  of  that  proud  Syrian  woman  who  painted  her  face? 

It  is  Jezebel  who  captures  Hardy’s  imagination  at 
Jezreel,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts. 

To  a  close  student  of  the  poems  as  a  whole  it  is  amazing 
that  two  or  three  have  not  compelled  more  attention,  in 
view  of  the  natural  interest  in  the  attitude  of  genius 
towards  religion.  “  In  the  Servants’  Quarters  ”  is  a 
singularly  modern  version  of  the  treason  of  St.  Peter  to  his 
Master.  The  Biblical  girl  speaks  like  a  barmaid  of  to¬ 
day.  Yet  the  tragic  note  is  struck  with  sure  hand  when 
the  cock  crows  in  awful  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy. 
“  Panthera  ”  is  daringly  founded  upon  the  legend  which 
is  blasphemy  in  all  Catholic  ears.  First  met  with  in  the 
twelfth  century  in  the  Talmud,  quoted  from  lost  apo¬ 
cryphal  writings,  contested  in  Origen  Contra  Celsurn,  it 
would  fain  strike  at  the  root  of  all  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation.  Strauss  and  Haeckel  have  used  it  with 
adroit  effect  as  a  weapon  against  Christianity.  To  consult 
Origen  himself  is  to  be  struck  by  the  manner  in  which 
Hardy  has  softened  the  crude  details  of  the  legend  as 
accepted,  investing  it  with  a  certain  reverence  and  dignity 
instead  of  the  brutality  justly  exciting  the  wrath  of  Origen. 
Celsus  “  reproaches  ”  the  Saviour  “  with  being  born  at  an 
obscure  village,  and  having  a  woman  to  his  mother  that 
got  her  living  by  going  out  to  service,  who,  he  says,  being 
convicted  of  adultery  was  divorced  from  her  husband  .  .  . 
for  committing  adultery  with  one  Panthera,  that  scandalous 
wretch.” 

Hardy  makes  the  teller  of  the  tale  a  chivalrous  Roman. 
There  is  nothing  coarse  in  his  handling  of  a  subject  a 
single  misplaced  word  would  render  intolerable  to  many. 
Panthera,  a  centurion,  confides  to  this  friend  : — 

At  Nazareth,  a  vale  the  fairest  I  had  gazed  upon, 

he  met  a  maiden. 
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A  slim  girl,  coy  as  a  fawn,  meek  and  as  innocent; 

Her  long  blue  gown,  the  string  of  silver  coins 
That  hung  down  by  her  banded  beautiful  hair 
Symboled  in  full  immaculate  modesty ! 

.  .  .  Well,  I  was  young  and  hot  and  readily  stirred 
To  quick  desire.  Twas  tedious  timing  out 
The  convalescence  of  the  soldiery; 

And  I  beguiled  the  long  and  empty  days 
By  blissful  yieldance  to  her  sweet  allure. 

Who  had  no  art,  but  what  out-arted  all 
The  tremulous,  tender  charm  of  trustfulness. 

We  met  and  met,  and  under  the  winking  stars 
That  passed  which  peoples  earth,  a  marriage,  yea. 

To  the  pure  eye  of  her  simplicity. 

...  I  made  her  no  rash  promise  of  return  as  some  do  use. 

I  was  sincere  in  that. 

After  the  parting  what  Panthera  owns  is  mere  rumour, 
and  he  reports  that  an  old  man  has  married  the  maid  from 
compassion.  Thirty  years  later  duty  places  him  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  guard  in  Jerusalem  at  the  crucifixion  of  three 
malefactors.  The  guard  was  necessary  to  ensure  order,  as 
one  of  them  had  “  made  an  uproar  among  the  people.” 
He  recalls  the  weather,  the  extraordinary  darkness,  and  at 
the  end 

Thrust  back  by  spears,  one  met  my  eye 
A  weeping  woman,  whose  strained  countenance. 

Sharpened  against  a  looming  livid  cloud. 

Was  mocked  by  the  crude  rays  of  afternoon. 

1 1)  the  mother  of  many  sorrows  at  the  foot  of  Calvary 
Panthera  believes  he  recognises  the  maid  of  Nazareth, 
in  one  malefactor  his  own  son,  and  an  eternal  remorse 
gnaws  at  his  heart. 

“  She  marked  me  not,”  he  admits,  and  after  his  death 
his  friend  re-tells  the  story,  basing  his  strong  doubt  of 
its  veracity  upon  the  certainty  that  the  woman  would  never 
have  failed  to  recognise  her  lover.  There  is  nothing  of 
irreverence  in  the  attitude  towards  that  mother  “  weeping 
upon  Calvaria.”  There  is  profound  pathos  in  the  con¬ 
viction  this  was  not  Panthera’s  love,  because  a  great  poet 
believes  a  woman  never  forgets. 

“The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,” 
albeit  arranged  with  stark  simplicity  as  a  play  without 
scenery,  throbs  with  that  pain  of  love  two  Iseults  felt  for 
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Tristram  which  poets  have  made  immortal.  It  is  not  the 
sombre  sorrow  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  Iseult.  The  mad 
passion  of  the  Liebestod  is  hot  in  the  insurgent  heart  of 
Hardy’s  stricken  queen.  Wagner  would  have  found  room 
for  her  song  ; — 

Could  he  but  live  for  me 
A  day,  yea,  even  an  hour. 

Its  petty  span  would  be 
Steeped  in  felicity. 

Passing  the  price  of  heaven’s  held-dearest  dower; 

Could  he  but  live,  could  he 
But  live  for  me. 

A  woman’s  heart  has  room  for  one  alone, 

A  man’s  for  two  or  three. 

Centred  is  woman’s  love,  and  knows  no  breadth. 

Hardy  is  still  loyal  to  the  mainspring  of  his  inspiration ; 
age  cannot  touch  his  ardour. 

Woman  much  missed,  how  you  call  to  me,  call  to  me. 

That  this  is  his  final  word,  a  new  book  with  all  the  old 
fire  has  proved  since  this  was  written. 


.  THE  FRUITS  OF  LOCARNO 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Page,  the  late  American  Ambassador, 
who  said  that  we  manage  our  ceremonies  better  than  any 
other  nation.  If  he  had  lived  to  be  present  at  the  signing 
of  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  in  the  gilded  room  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  he  would  have  written  one  of  his  delightful 
letters  home  describing  his  impressions  as  to  what  it  all 
meant  in  terms  of  the  English  character,  and  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  “  our  mediaeval 
outlook  on  life,”  the  simplicity  of  the  proceedings  were  as 
democratic  as  any  American  could  have  wished.  From 
this  Mr.  Page  would  perhaps  have  drawn  a  moral  as  to 
the  change  that  had  come  over  England  since  the  war, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
American  Foreign  Secretary  should  not  also  have  been 
present  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  for  the  new  order  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
in  Europe. 

The  death  of  Queen  Alexandra  deprived  the  signing 
of  the  Treaties  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Foreign  Ministers. 
But  if  it  had  been  intended  to  carry  out  the  actual  signing 
of  the  Treaties  in  a  more  ceremonious  way  with  the  chief 
actors  in  court  or  evening  dress,  and  amid  all  the  “  royal- 
aristocratic  pomp  ”  which  Mr.  Page  really  liked,  it  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  more  solemn  and  dignified.  The 
very  simplicity  of  the  scene  was  impressive.  Someone 
compared  it  to  a  board  meeting  of  directors,  and  perhaps 
that  is  not  an  inapt  description,  only  the  directors  were  the 
ruling  men  of  Europe,  and  showed  that  they  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact.  Democratic  as  the  setting  was,  with  the 
presence  of  the  Press  on  the  raised  platform  above  the 
big  table  at  which  the  delegates  sat — never  before  have 
the  journalists  been  admitted  to  such  a  ceremony  in  the 
Foreign  Office — there  was  a  solemn  awe  about  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  appealed  to  the  historical  imagination  and 
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kindled  the  vision  of  the  nations  working  in  harmony 
together. 

The  speeches  which  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
M.  Briand  and  Dr.  Luther,  Dr.  Stresemann,  M.  Vander- 
velde,  and  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  made  were  tuned 
to  the  occasion.  They  spoke  of  Reconciliation  and  Col¬ 
laboration,  of  V ersOhnung  and  Zusammenarheit.  They 
expressed  a  hatred  of  war  and  voiced  the  desire  to  forget 
the  bitter  memories  of  the  past.  M.  Briand’s  words 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him,  as  he  read  the 
letter  of  the  unknown  woman  who  had  written  to  him 
to  thank  him  for  the  hope  of  bringing  up  her  son  in 
security.  Dr.  Stresemann  spoke  in  words  of  deep  sincerity 
of  the  passionate  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.  The 
spirit  of  solidarity,  as  M.  Briand  in  that  moving,  vibrant 
voice  of  his  said,  had  taken  the  place  of  distrust  and 
suspicion.  It  was  not  by  the  accumulation  of  strength 
that  it  was  hoped  to  render  war  impossible,  but  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  assistance  and  human  solidarity. 

“  Opposite  to  me  sit  the  German  delegates,”  said 
M.  Briand,  “  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  remain 
a  good  Frenchman  as  they  remain,  I  am  sure,  good 
Germans,  but  in  the  light  of  these  Treaties  we  are  all  good 
Europeans.” 

This  was  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  new  spirit  in  which 
the  French  delegate  signed  the  Treaty.  Dr.  Stresemann, 
leaning  forward  in  his  seat  and  raising  his  voice  in  his 
excitement,  while  the  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
brow  as  his  emotions  overcame  him,  thanked  M.  Briand 
sincerely  for  what  he  had  said,  and,  taking  up  his  parable 
about  the  good  German,  the  good  Frenchman,  and  the 
good  Englishman,  he  added :  “  But  each  one  of  us 
also  is  a  citizen  of  Europe  linked  together  by  the  great 
conception  which  imbues  our  continent.” 

Thus  did  M.  Briand  and  Dr.  Stresemann  appeal  to  the 
ideal  of  a  united  States  of  Europe  working  together  in 
friendly  rivalry  for  the  common  good.  But  all  the 
speakers  realised  that  Locarno  was  only  a  beginning. 
There  was  still  much,  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  said,  to 
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be  done — still  many  prejudices  to  overcome  and  suspicions 
to  be  allayed.  M.  Briand  expressed  the  same  idea  when 
he  said  that  he  saw  in  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  the 
beginning  of  a  magnificent  work,  the  renewal  of  Europe, 
and  its  investment  with  its  true  character  by  means  of 
general  union  in  which  all  the  nations  would  be  invited  to 
participate.  The  Treaties  were,  in  M.  Briand’s  words,  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  a  European  family,  not  its 
consummation.  “  That  which  we  have  just  done,”  said 
M.  Vandervelde  in  his  eloquent  little  speech,  “is  only 
the  beginning,  although  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  very 
great  things.” 

“It  will  be  obvious,”  said  Dr.  Benes,  “that  the  Treaties 
when  signed  will  be  what  the  nations  and  the  signatory 
Governments  make  of  them,  the  texts  have  no  miraculous 
powers  in  themselves.” 

Although  they  have  closed  the  gates  of  war,  they  are  no 
guarantee  of  permanent  peace  unless  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  conceived  continues  to  inspire  the  nations,  and 
the  utmost,  as  M.  Briand  said,  is  extracted  from  these 
conventions  to  provide  against  war  and  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  fruits  of  Locarno  have  still  to  be  gathered,  as 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  realised,  when  he  declared  that 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  he  would  not  turn  back. 
“For  our  part,”  he  added,  “we  are  unshakably  resolved 
to  pursue  the  work  of  pacification  in  the  same  spirit  which 
inspired  our  negotiations  at  Locarno.” 

That  was  well  said.  No  one  who  was  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  Treaties  and  spoke  to  the  delegates  after¬ 
wards  could  doubt  that  the  ground  had  been  well  prepared. 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  portrait  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  did  such  a  great  work  at  the  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  bring  back  France  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
should  have  looked  down  on  the  scene  in  the  gilded  room. 
For  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  greatly  admires  Eord 
Castlereagh’s  work,  is  inspired  by  the  same  desire  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  nations.  The  key  to  his  policy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  which  he  spoke  before  the  signing 
of  the  Treaties  as  he  looked  towards  Dr.  Luther:  “The 
Conference  of  Locarno,  while  strengthening  former  friend- 
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ships,  has  been  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  with  Germany, 
a  reconciliation  which  we  are  convinced  will  assure  to  us 
henceforth  yet  another  friend.”  So  might  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  have  spoken  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  i8i8  of  France. 
Dr.  Luther  bowed  and  smiled.  But  he  reminded 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  his  answering  speech  that  if 
the  way  was  to  be  open  to  the  collaboration  of  the  nations 
without  prejudice  and  mistrust,  everything  must  disappear 
which  has  its  causes  in  the  after  effects,  now  no  longer 
justified,  of  war,  and  he  boldly  pointed  to  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  as  one  of  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  those  new  values,  which 
would  enable  the  nations  to  collaborate  in  the  great  work 
of  peace. 

Dr.  Luther  was  blamed  for  striking  a  discordant  note. 
But  he  was  right  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  freeing  the 
Rhineland  from  foreign  occupation  if  the  spirit  of  Locarno 
is  to  prevail.  As  Dr.  Stresemann  explained  to  me,  neither 
France  nor  England,  after  entering  into  Treaty  relations 
with  Germany,  can  expect  the  Germans  tamely  to  submit 
to  the  continued  occupation  of  their  territory,  as  if  they 
were  still  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  nation.  The 
evacuation  of  Cologne  is  all  to  the  good,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  assurances  which  Sir  A.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand 
gave  to  the  German  statesmen  at  Locarno  for  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland  regime  have  doubtless  assuaged 
the  bitter  memories  of  M.  Poincare’s  attempts  to  foment 
a  separatist  movement,  and  all  the  harsh  methods  which  he 
employed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Rhinelanders. 
M.  Herriot  did  much  to  check  the  oppressive  methods  of 
General  de  Metz  in  the  Palatinate,  and  to  persuade  the 
French  officials  on  the  Rhineland  Commission  that  they 
must  carry  out  their  duties  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  insisted  on  the  purely  military  char¬ 
acter  of  the  occupation,  which  had  nevertheless  been  used 
to  promote  the  political  aims  of  a  military  coterie. 
M.  Briand  has  gone  much  further.  He  has  granted  a 
complete  amnesty  to  all  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
by  the  French  military  courts;  he  has  swept  away  the 
hundred  and  one  petty  vexations  which  the  special  ordin- 
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ances  passed  during  the  passive  resistance  time  inflicted 
on  the  Rhinelanders.  The  German  administration  is  to 
be  allowed  to  function  again  in  the  French  area  without 
interference  from  the  military  authorities,  as,  indeed,  it 
did  in  Cologne  during  the  British  occupation,  where 
Mr.  Julian  Piggott,  the  British  Commissioner,  and  General 
Godley  scrupulously  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  respected  the  personal  liberties  and 
amenities  of  the  people.  A  German  delegate  is  again  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Rhineland  Commission.  The  Kreis 
officers  appointed  by  the  Rhineland  Commission,  who  so 
often  performed  their  functions  as  if  they  were  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  French  political  aims  in  the  Rhineland,  have 
been  abolished.  These  local  delegates  had  no  legal 
standing  under  the  Treaty,  for  it  was  never  intended  at 
Versailles  that  the  occupying  authorities  should  establish 
a  bureaucracy  of  their  ,own  for  the  control  of  the  civil 
administration.  How  far  their  powers  were  carried  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  General  de  Metz,  who  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed  the  local  administration  in  the  Palatinate  and 
installed  a  rag  and  bobtail  of  Separatists,  the  canaille  of 
the  province,  in  the  Regierungsgebaude  at  Speyer. 

Another  notable  alleviation  is  the  renunciation  by  the 
Rhineland  Commission,  which  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
had  become  a  French  organisation,  of  the  power  of  vetoing 
the  appointment  of  all  German  officials  in  the  occupied 
area.  This  will  be  restricted  in  the  future  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  appointment  of  the  highest  officials  who 
come  into  direct  relations  with  the  military  authorities. 
If  these  reforms  are  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  initiated  by  M.  Briand  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
they  will  bring  immense  relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhineland.  They  will  be  able  to  move  about  their  own 
business  without  the  fear  of  arrest  or  expulsion,  their 
conduct,  except  when  the  safety  of  the  armies  of  occupa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  subject  to  the  control  of  their  own  laws 
alone.  They  should  be  able  to  cross  into  unoccupied 
Germany  without  the  petty  vexation  of  passes  and  visas, 
and  to  receive  their  friends  from  across  the  Rhine.  In 
short,  they  will  be  free  again. 
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Already  a  great  sigh  of  relief  has  gone  up  from  the 
Rhineland.  Some  traces  of  the  old  regime  linger  here  and 
there.  The  passport  system  has  not  yet  been  abolished. 
The  spirit  of  Locarno  cannot  be  expected  to  inspire  every 
minor  French  official  in  the  occupied  areas.  But  more  and 
more  let  us  hope  that  those  who  were  the  agents  of  M. 
Poincare  and  General  de  Metz  in  the  oppression  of  the 
Rhineland  will  be  removed.  The  Germans  must  have  a 
little  patience;  they  must  not  magnify,  as  they  are  inclined 
to  do,  every  petty  little  incident,  such  as  the  case  of  the 
man  who  was  arrested  for  throwing  stones  at  some  French 
children  who  were  worrying  his  dog.  When  he  pleaded 
before  the  French  court  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
hurting  the  children,  one  of  whom  was  actually  hit  in 
the  face,  he  was  allowed  to  go  free.  In  the  days 
before  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  he  would  not  have  got  off 
so  lightly,  and  his  experiences,  instead  of  being  a  cause 
of  extravagant  protest,  should,  I  think,  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  assurances  given  at  Locarno 
are  really  being  carried  out. 

Patience  {Geduld)  is  a  virtue  which  the  Germans  know 
how  to  exercise.  But  they  naturally  expect  that  the 
armies  of  occupation  shall  be  reduced  so  that  enforced 
billeting  shall  no  longer  be  necessary.  There  can  surely 
be  no  reason  why  the  French  should  keep  larger  forces  in 
the  Rhineland  than  the  Germans  maintained  there.  That 
the  French  army  should  be  reduced  to  40,000  men  is  not 
an  unreasonable  request.  The  Belgians  have  already 
reduced  theirs  from  16,000  to  10,000  men,  and  the  British 
army  in  Wiesbaden  will  not  be  more  than  7,000  men.  An 
army  of  20,000  French  soldiers  should  be  amply  sufficient, 
and  with  such  reduced  forces  the  military  occupation  would 
be  far  less  visible  than  it  is  at  present. 

M.  Briand,  perhaps  anxious  to  make  some  concession  to 
the  military  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  appears  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  reduce  the  French  armies  to  anything  like  this 
figure.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  more  the 
presence  of  troops  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war  is 
felt  in  the  Rhineland  the  slower  will  be  the  process  of 
healing  the  wounds  left  by  the  war  and  its  after  memories. 
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By  far  the  wisest  and  best  course  to  adopt  would  be  the 
removal  of  all  the  troops,  French,  Belgian  and  British. 
Even  in  reduced  numbers,  with  the  occupation  made  as 
invisible  as  possible,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  on 
German  soil  cannot  fail  to  inflict  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
on  the  German  nation.  Its  effect  will  be  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  bitter  nationalism  in  Germany,  which  gained 
an  unexpected  strength  after  the  return  of  the  German 
statesmen  from  Locarno,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
unable  to  bring  back  with  them  any  written  guarantees  as 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  Rhineland  occupation.  To 
declare  that  it  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists 
to  release  German  soil  from  this  foreign  occupation,  and 
would  be  acclaimed  by  them  as  an  encouragement  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
is,  I  believe,  a  false  reading  of  German  psychology. 
Although  neither  Herr  Luther  nor  Herr  Stresemaiyi  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  era  would  be  established  in  the 
Rhineland  until  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  had  been  signed, 
the  failure  to  give  them  any  but  verbal  assurances  at 
Locarno  was  the  main  cause  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
which  they  met  from  the  Nationalists  on  their  return. 
With  the  first  fruits  of  Locarno  in  their  hands  in  the  shape 
of  a  written  pledge  that  the  Rhineland  would  be  freed  from 
the  oppression  of  thp  military  machine  which  had  been 
forged  at  Coblenz,  they  could  have  gone  far  to  silence 
the  extreme  Nationalists  who  opposed  the  signing  of  the 
treaties. 

It  is  good  to  read  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  that  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  have  now  redeemed 
the  promise  which  they  gave  at  Locarno  in  a  satisfactory 
spirit,  and  to  find  this  great  German  newspaper  recog¬ 
nising  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  attend  the 
transition  period,  when  M.  Briand  had  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  his  own  military  and  official  classes  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  carried  out.  This  proves  that 
the  Germans  have  learnt  something  of  the  art  of  diplomacy 
in  their  dealings  with  their  former  enemies.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  considering  why  a  further  step 
should  not  be  taken  in  the  near  future  towards  removing 
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all  possibility  of  the  renewal  of  that  state  of  affairs  which 
has  done  so  much  to  embitter  the  relations  of  France  and 
Germany  since  the  war.  For  the  Rhineland  Commission 
is  still  there,  and  could  at  any  time  be  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression  again.  The  ordinances  restricting 
the  liberties  of  the  Germans  could  be  imposed  again  on 
the  old  excuse  that  the  safety  of  the  armies  of  occupation 
required  them. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be,  when  good  relations  have 
been  restored  and  a  real  understanding  between  France 
and  Germany  seems  possible,  to  remove  this  symbol  of 
past  oppression  and  bitter  memories  altogether,  and  with 
it  the  last  foreign  soldier  from  German  soil,  so  that 
Germany  might  really  feel  that  she  was  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  other  Great  Powers  at  Geneva.  But  will  not  the 
presence  of  an  army  on  the  Rhineland,  it  may  be  argued, 
be  styi  necessary  to  remind  Germany  of  the  punctual  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations?  This  argument  is  often  heard.  But 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  collect  debts  by  armed 
pressure  has  surely  been  proved  by  the  Ruhr  adventure 
and  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  that 
district.  Should  Germany  default  under  the  Dawes  plan, 
the  turning  of  the  military  screw  in  the  Rhineland  will 
not  extract  an  extra  gold  mark  from  her.  It  will  merely 
throw  Europe  into  convulsions  again.  A  new  Dawes 
plan  may  be  necessary,  but  this  will  not  be  produced  by 
military  manoeuvres  in  Coblenz  or  Speyer. 

She  is  not  likely  to  default,  for  the  Dawes  plan  con¬ 
tains  the  necessary  machinery  for  its  own  revision,  and 
Germany  can  make  her  case  heard  if  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  cannot  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
annuity  in  any  given  year.  If  the  moral  of  Locarno  is  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  can  be  carried  out  only  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  reasonably  acceptable  to  Germany,  we 
must  also  accept  the  fact  that  the  willingness  of  Germany 
to  pay  is  the  first  condition  for  the  settlement  of  her 
reparation  obligations.  We  cannot  declare  on  the  one 
hand  that  Europe  must  rely  on  arbitration  and  the  new 
spirit  of  good-will  created  by  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  to 
settle  the  political  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  insist 
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that  the  whip  must  still  be  held  over  the  Germans.  The 
agreement  at  Locarno  went,  indeed,  a  long  way  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  logic  of  this  argument  when  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  and  M.  Briand  consented  to  recommend  to  the 
League  an  amendment  of  Article  i6  of  the  Covenant.  If 
the  declaration  on  this  subject  which  was  signed  in  London 
is  accepted  at  Geneva,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  it  will  go 
far  to  remove  from  the  Covenant  the  system  of  sanctions 
which  were  primarily  invented  as  a  punishment  for 
Germany  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  war  spirit.  If  we  are  to  rid  Europe  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  idea  that  some  special  disability  attaches  to 
the  Germans  as  a  conquered  nation,  if,  as  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  said,  the  Germans  are  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  our  friends,  we  must  extract,  as  M.  Briand  explained, 
the  utmost  that  makes  for  peace  from  the  treaties. 

There  can  be  no  half  measures  in  this  matter.  If 
Germany  is  to  be  given  the  equality  which  is  now  admitted 
to  be  her  right,  and  is  to  be  free  to  work  out  her  own  destiny, 
we  must  do  what  Lord  Castlereagh  did  when  he  pursued 
the  policy  of  bringing  back  France  to  the  comity  of 
nations.  If  we  cannot  do  all  that  he  did  in  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  French  reparations,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides  for  an  earlier  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  areas  if  Germany  is  fulfilling  her  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  no  one  contests  that  she  is  not  doing  so.  Great 
Britain  and  France  might  at  least  say  that  they  intend  to 
carry  out  the  logic  of  Locarno  in  this  way,  if  the  Germans 
continue  to  act  in  good  faith,  and  that  an  earlier  plebiscite 
in  the  Saar  district  will  be  considered.  If  the  total  sum 
that  Germany  has  to  pay  cannot  be  fixed  now  we  might 
hold  out  the  hope  that  a  final  figure  will  be  determined  in 
the  near  future,  when  the  whole  subject  of  European  debts 
comes  up  for  revision,  as  it  must  do.  Moreover,  it  is 
useless  to  think  that  the  present  system  of  controlling 
German  armaments  can  be  continued.  The  League  may 
undertake  the  supervision,  but  if  inquiries  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  set  on  foot,  if  military  commissions  are  still  to  be 
sent  prowling  round  factories  and  barracks,  the  spirit  of 
Locarno  will  soon  prove  evanescent. 
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Supervision  over  German  armaments  is,  in  any  event, 
useless,  for  it  is  the  potential  power  of  a  country  to  make 
munitions  by  the  conversion  of  its  industrial  plant  to  the 
purposes  of  war  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
estimating  its  military  strength.  The  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Germany  in  her  chemical  and  dye  factories  and 
in  her  iron  and  steel  works  cannot  be  checked.  It  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  she  could  be  for  long  prevented  from 
preparing  for  war  if  she  had  the  mind  to  do  so.  Moral 
disarmament  is  the  only  remedy;  so  to  treat  the  Germans 
that  they  will  pursue  peace  and  learn  to  co-operate  with 
their  former  enemies  is  the  only  safe  plan.  For  this 
purpose,  if  Germany  is  to  remain  disarmed,  her  demand 
that  the  other  nations  around  her  should  reduce  their  arma¬ 
ments  cannot  be  ignored.  Her  consent  to  disarm  was 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  make 
the  disarmament  of  the  other  nations  possible.  In  fact, 
in  the  near  future  the  question  whether  Europe  is  to  disarm 
will,  in  the  German  view,  become  the  acid  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Guarantees. 

But  the  Germans  must  not  be  unreasonable.  They  have 
gained  a  great  deal  in  the  relaxation  of  the  harsh  temper 
with  which  they  were  treated  as  a  conquered  nation.  If 
they  fill  the  air  at  Geneva  with  clamour  about  their  remain¬ 
ing  grievances  they  will  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Let 
them  move  warily  lest  they  lose  the  sympathy  which  they 
have  created  by  the  goodwill  which  they  showed  in  offering 
the  Security  Pact.  Disarmament  must  come,  or  Europe 
will  become  the  prey  of  the  war  spirit  again,  for  armaments 
create  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  fears  which  destroy 
peace.  It  will  come  when  France  feels  that  she  has  really 
attained  the  security  which  is  so  necessary  to  her,  and 
already  the  French  are  moving  in  that  direction.  It  will 
come  more  easily  when  a  settlement  with  Russia  has  been 
reached,  and  when  the  Liberal  spirit  revives  in  Italy.  For 
the  Germans  to  force  the  pace  on  this  question  would  be 
most  unwise.  The  League  has  invited  Germany  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  newly  appointed  disarmament  commis¬ 
sion,  which  means  that  German  opinion  will  not  be  ignored. 
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By  Stephen  Gwynn 

In  Ireland,  during  the  five  years  which  preceded  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  British  troops,  the  average  decent 
man  or  woman  did  not  know  what  was  being  prepared, 
could  not  account  for  the  things  which  happened — indeed, 
during  great  part  of  the  time,  had  very  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  actually  happened — and,  above  all,  felt 
absolutely  unable  to  influence  in  the  least  degree  the  course 
of  events.  We  begin  now  to  receive  the  lugubrious  satis¬ 
faction  of  learning  something  about  it  all.  Various 
gentlemen  who  took  a  hand  in  the  melee,  at  different  points 
of  the  field  and  with  differing  purposes,  now  conduct  us 
through  the  storehouses  of  their  memory  and  treat  us  to 
their  reflections.  I  find  it  hard  to  be  in  love  with  any  of 
them.  But  undoubtedly  the  historian  will  never  be  able 
to  neglect  any  one  of  the  three  Memoirs  before  me.  These 
are,  first.  General  Macready’s  Annals  of  an  Active  Life\ 
secondly,  Mr.  Dan  Breen’s  story.  My  Fight  for  Irish 
Freedom',  and,  lastly,  Mr.  P.  S.  O’Hegarty’s  historical 
essay,  The  Victory  of  Sinn  Fein. 

General  Macready’s  annals  cover  a  great  deal  besides 
Ireland,  but  his  command  in  Ulster  at  a  crisis  in  1914, 
and  his  later  and  even  more  dramatic  experience  in  1920-22, 
furnish  the  most  important  part  of  his  story.  Anyone 
who  ever  was  in  the  Army  will  welcome  his  praise 
for  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops,  who,  morally 
speaking,  were  tried  more  severely  in  Ireland  than 
ever  in  France.  He  does  not  gloss  over  the  rare 
instances  of  indiscipline,  but  he  makes  us  realise  how  fierce 
and  constant  was  the  provocation  and  how  often  it  was 
resisted.  About  the  R.I.C.,  “  transformed  as  they  were 
from  a  police  into  a  purely  military  force  under  a  police 
organisation,”  this  is  what  he  has  to  say : 

When  the  officers  in  command  were  equal  to  the  task,  the  work  and 
behaviour  of  the  men  were  admirable ;  but  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
the  officers  either  lacked  the  power  of  command  or  encouraged  the  men 
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to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  these  bodies  of  police  became  a 
danger  to  their  friends  and  a  disgrace  to  their  uniform.  The  only  excuse 
that  can  be  made  for  the  latter  class  is  that  their  methods  did  not  surpass 
those  of  the  rebels,  fro'fn  whom  they  took  their  cue. 

The  first  of  these  two  sentences  is,  I  think,  a  just  estimate ; 
the  second  distorts  the  focus  of  history.  In  such  a  contest 
the  highly  civilised  power  with  overwhelming  resources 
cannot  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  its 
weak  opponents.  The  men  against  whom  General 
Macready  had  to  direct  war  do  not  merit  the  tone  in  which 
he  speaks  of  them  throughout.  Major  Compton  Smith 
in  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife,  written  before  he  had 
to  face  a  firing  party  of  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who  held  him 
in  captivity,  is  witness  :  “  I  leave  .  .  .  my  watch,”  he  wrote, 
“  to  the  officer  who  is  executing  me,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  gentleman,  to  mark  the  fact  that  I  bear  him  no  malice 
for  carrying  out  that  which  he  sincerely  believes  to  be 
his  duty.”  That  is  a  truer  as  well  as  a  nobler  judgment 
than  General  Macready’s. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  in  Ireland  during  that  period 
as  civilians — more  especially  those  of  us  who  had  been 
soldiers — loathed  quite  as  strongly  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  the  state  of  things  which  existed.  We  never  could 
go  into  the  streets  of  Dublin  without  risk  of  running  into 
some  killing,  where  one  must  either  interfere,  with  walking- 
stick  against  revolver,  or  pass  by  on  the  other  side  :  neither 
of  them  an  agreeable  alternative.  And  that  was  not  all. 
If  you  saw,  you  must  skulk  away  with  your  knowledge, 
or  give  evidence  and  know  that  after  giving  it  life  would 
be  no  longer  possible  for  you  in  your  own  country.  This 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  I.R.A.,  and  we  hated  it.  But  we 
did  not  think,  with  General  Macready,  that  those  who 
inflicted  it  were  a  pack  of  cowardly  ruffians.  As  a  bare 
fact,  fighting  increased  and  multiplied  after  the  new  police 
got  to  work  with  their  methods,  and  ambushing  even  a 
dozen  of  fully  armed  men  is  never  child’s  play.  General 
Macready’s  statement  that  the  attackers  always  had  odds 
of  twenty  to  one  cannot  be  sustained.  Take  the  incident  at 
Fermoy;  a  dozen  men  from  motor  cars  attacked  a  church 
parade  superior  in  numbers,  and  got  the  soldiers’  rifles 
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away,  killing  only  one  man.  Again,  there  were  many  cases 
of  holding  up  armed  guards  by  surprise  and  capturing  large 
quantities  of  arms ;  actions  which  needed  nerve,  and,  even 
if  the  risk  were  not  so  great,  a  different  kind  of  nerve  from, 
say,  an  ordinary  wiring  job  in  trenches. 

There  are  two  other  matters  on  which  the  book  seems 
to  me  less  than  fair.  General  Macready  comments  with 
asperity  on  the  passive  attitude  adopted  by  those  who 
would  have  wished  to  be  called  “  loyalists.”  They  took 
certainly  no  step  to  organise  themselves  for  defence;  and 
this  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  their  class.  But  he 
omits  to  take  account  of  one  fact.  Was  it  fair  to  expect 
that  resident  Unionists  should  organise  themselves  in 
bodies  to  fight  against  self-government  in  a  country  to 
which  self-government  was  guaranteed,  and  in  which  they 
hoped  to  go  on  living?  This  is  a(  wholly  different  matter 
from  the  refusal  to  give  evidence,  in  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  mass  of  Irish  people  were  actuated  by 
a  common  motive — fear.  But  it  was  no  common  terror. 
Those  of  us  who  escaped  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether 
to  assist  in  convicting  a  man  or  no — no  matter  how 
abominable  his  crime,  provided  it  could  be  called  political 
— escaped  the  ugliest  kind  of  ordeal.  One  needs  to  feel 
very  clear  of  one’s  ability  to  face  it  before  blaming  those 
who  did  not  do  what  only  one  old  lady  did  :  and  she  died 
the  death.  Of  all  the  things  that  should  not  have  been 
done,  even  for  freedom,  the  killing  of  old  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
who  warned  the  police  of  an  ambush,  ranks  as  the  most 
damnable  and  demoralising.  But,  beyond  doubt,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  terror  more  exhaustive  and  complete, 
and  so  it  helped  the  I.R.A.  and  impeded  the  British.  We 
are  paying  now  for  that  success;  and  so  far  as  General 
Macready’s  censure  concerns  our  general  lack  of  civic 
courage,  and  the  dead  submissiveness  into  which  we  as  a 
people  were  cowed,  he  has  his  justification. 

Yet,  even  so,  there  were  factors  of  which  he  should  have 
taken  account.  It  is  demoralising  for  any  people  to  have 
a  Government  which  they  regard  as  usurping.  From 
1914  to  1916  the  British  rule  was  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  outside  Ulster  simply  tolerated  as  a  stopgap  pend- 
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ing  the  de  facto  establishment  of  Home  Rule.  From  1916 
on  it  was  viewed  increasingly  as  a  usurpation,  and  from 
1918  that  view  was  general.  The  attitude  of  England  in 
regard  to  small  nationalities  in  Europe  emphasised  it. 
General  Macready  in  one  passage  complains  that  on  his 
appointment  he  looked  for  Irishmen  outside  the  Unionist 
fold  to  discuss  the  situation  with  him,  and  that  Mr.  Devlin 
and  Captain  Redmond,  then  members  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  refused  to  meet  him.  Sir  William  Suther¬ 
land  told  him  it  was  because  they  were  afraid.  If  General 
Macready  had  known  what  everybody  in  Ireland  knows 
about  these  two  names,  he  would  as  soon  have  adopted  one 
of  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood’s  statements  as  this  of  Sir 
William  Sutherland’s.  The  refusal  was  part  of  a 
deliberate  determination  in  the  old  Nationalist  Party  to 
give  neither  support  nor  countenance  to  the  Government 
or  to  Sinn  Fein.  I  personally  did  not  act  with  that  party 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  such  advice  as  I  could  give 
was  available,  and  was  never  followed.  But  why  should 
they  listen  to  me  who  had  never  listened  to  Redmond? 
Lord  French,  indeed  (I  follow  General  Macready  in  call¬ 
ing  him  so),  was  disposed  to  listen  to  some  of  us,  but  the 
statesmen  did  not  listen  to  Lord  French.  They  listened 
to  nobody  in  Ireland  but  the  people  who  shot  policemen. 
By  1921  the  statesmen,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  were 
breast  high  for  the  things  they  would  not  hear  of  in  1918; 
but  in  1921  they  were  being  asked  for  more.  They  gave 
more  and  were  glad  to  get  it  accepted. 

Still  in  the  end  they  did  something.  General  Macready 
reiterates  that  there  were  only  two  things  for  them  to  do — 
“govern  or  get  out.”  Were  there  really  two?  He  does 
not  allow  for  the  difficulty  there  is  in  undertaking  to  govern 
after  you  have  conceded  the  principle  of  self-government. 
Yet  he  does  admit,  intellectually,  that  the  decision  to  do 
something  clear  and  complete  and  logical,  even  if  taken 
late,  may  ultimately  prove  to-be  justified.  What  is  more, 
and  this  is  why  Irishmen  ought  to  be  grateful,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  British  statesmen  from  destroying 
that  decision.  After  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
General  Macready  was  definitely  ordered  to  attack  the 
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Irregular  forces  then  occupying  the  Four  Courts;  but  he 
obtained  a  day’s  respite,  in  which,  happily,  the  order  was 
cancelled. 

The  light  which  Mr.  O’Hegarty  sheds  on  our  darkness 
comes  from  another  quarter;  but  some  of  it  gives  new 
authority  for  believing  what  we  knew,  less  completely, 
before.  Sinn  Fein,  which  in  1907  was  a  menace  to  the 
Parliamentary  party,  had,  he  says,  dwindled,  till  before 
the  rebellion  in  1916  only  one  central  branch  represented 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Ireland  “became  anti- 
German  and  pro-British.”  The  insurrection  was  “uni¬ 
versally  and  explosively  unpopular,”  and  in  Easter  week, 
1916,  “  if  Ireland  could  have  got  hold  of  Tom  Clarke  and 
his  comrades  they  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces.”  Mr. 
O’Hegarty  chooses  Clarke,  not  Pearse,  as  the  leading 
name  because  Clarke,  eighty  years  old,  was  of  the  original 
Fenians,  and  the  rising  was,  according  to  Mr.  O’Hegarty, 
absolutely  the  w’ork  of  the  I.R.B.  In  August,  1914,  its 
Supreme  Council  decided  that  the  European  War  must 
not  pass,  as  the  Boer  War  had  done,  without  an  Irish 
revolt.  Six  of  the  seven  signatories  to  the  Republican 
proclamation  in  1916  were  Fenians.  “They  knew  they 
could  not  win,”  he  says.  “  They  knew  the  people  were 
against  them  and  that  the  people  would  hate  them  for  it. 
But  they  counted  on  being  executed  afterwards,  and  they 
knew  that  that  would  save  Ireland’s  soul.” 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  motives,  and 
I  am  certain  that  Mr.  O’Hegarty  accurately  describes  what 
follows.  The  British  authorities  played  the  Fenians’ 
game;  they  did  all  the  things  that  Redmond  implored 
them  not  to  do ;  they  swung  popular  sympathy  round,  and 
then  in  their  Frongoch  concentration  camp  they  swept 
together  thousands  of  young  Irishmen  to  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  insurrection. 

Where  I  find  Mr.  O’Hegarty  deficient  is  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  conscription  episode;  but  Mr.  Breen  is  pretty 
full  on  this  point.  That  threat  united  Ireland  in  resist¬ 
ance,  for  many  of  those  who  were  actually  in  the  British 
Army  held  that  Great  Britain  had  no  more  right  to  take 
this  step  in  Ireland  than  in  Australia.  The  whole  country 
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in  May,  1918,  was  actively  behind  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
a  definitely  rebel  organisation,  and  the  young  Volunteers 
acquired  in  that  year  the  habit  of  giving  orders  to  the 
community,  reinforced  by  a  threat. 

When  the  menace  of  conscription  disappeared,  the  mass 
of  the  Volunteers,  according  to  Mr.  Breen,  virtually  dis¬ 
banded  :  they  “  had  been  only  thinking  of  saving  them¬ 
selves  from  the  trenches  in  France.”  Only  a  hardshell 
residue  was  left.  At  this  point  Mr.  O’Hegarty  and  Mr. 
Breen  part  company.  From  Mr.  O’Hegarty’s  standpoint 
the  essential  thing  was  that  at  the  General  Election  of 
December,  1918,  Ireland  returned  seventy-three  members 
out  of  a  hundred  and  six  pledged  to  Sinn  Fein;  that  this 
body  met  as  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  elected  a  President 
and  Ministers  of  an  Irish  Republic.  “  There  is  no  gesture 
in  history  quite  so  magnificent,  quite  so  proud  as  that.” 
And  it  did  not  remain  a  mere  gesture.  “  The  Government 
of  Dail  was  no  less  real  because  it  governed — on  the  run — 
and  with  the  increasing  use  of  coercion  came  its  answer — 
war.”  Mr.  O’Hegarty  goes  on  to  glorify  this  fight.  But 
a  little  later  on,  he  is  asserting  that  after  1916  Ireland 
“should  never  have  fired  another  shot  or  bought  another 
gun.”  All  should  have  proceeded  on  the  moral  plane. 
One  may  ask  what  would  have  become  of  Ireland’s 
“  gesture  ”  if  Mr.  de  Valera’s  Ministry  had  not  been  able 
to  enforce  its  decrees  through  men  like  Mr.  Breen,  known 
as  the  gunman  far  excellence. 

It  is  clear  that  at  first  there  were  two  sections  in  Sinn 
Fein,  and  that  one  of  them  was  opposed  to  what 
Mr.  O’Hegarty  calls  the  “  Red  ”  policy.  This,  according 
to  Mr.  Breen,  started  without  orders  from  headquarters 
through  the  individual  action  of  a  few  young  men  in 
Tipperary.  The  first  typical  act  of  this  “war”  was  the 
ambushing  of  two  armed  policemen  who  escorted  a  cart¬ 
load  of  gelignite  to  a  quarry.  There  was  no  special 
grievance  against  the  police :  simply,  they  were  enemy 
forces.  Nobody  told  the  group  to  shoot  them;  but  once 
the  deed  was  done  a  problem  for  the  Irish  Republic  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Mr.  Breen  makes  it  plain  that  the  official 
headquarters  of  the  Volunteers — not  yet  known  as  the 
Irish  Republican  Army — gave  the  fugitives  little  counten- 
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ance.  When  one  of  the  band  was  captured  and  his  com¬ 
rades  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  an  armed  escort  of 
police  at  a  railway  station  (killing  two  policemen),  matters 
advanced  somewhat :  the  rebels  were  more  feared  and,  no 
doubt,  more  admired.  Mr.  Breen  is  not  so  detailed  in  his 
description  of  other  events  which  followed;  for  instance, 
the  shooting  of  a  police  inspector  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  at  Thurles.  But  already,  when  the  crowd  left 
Inspector  Hunt  lying  there  in  his  blood  and  never  put  a 
hand  near  him,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  Government  had  the  full 
sanction  behind  it :  it  was  feared.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
the  relation  between  the  doers  of  these  deeds  and  the  Dail 
or  its  Ministers.  Nobody  knows  exactly  now.  But 
Mr.  Breen  and  Mr.  O’Hegarty  agree  that  Michael  Collins 
pushed  on  the  “  war.”  Mr.  Breen  says  that  he  was  the 
only  high-placed  man  from  whom  they  got  sympathy  and 
assistance.  Collins  was,  like  Mr.  Breen,  a  realist :  he 
willed  the  means  to  his  end  and  he  succeeded.  Yet  I  think 
it  very  possible  that  if  he  were  alive  now  he  would  say 
with  Mr.  O’Hegarty  that  “  there  are  certain  things  one 
must  not  do,  even  for  freedom.” 

Irishmen — assisted  by  Irishwomen — did  them,  and 
Mr.  O’Hegarty  tells  his  readers  with  terrible  eloquence  the 
price  paid  in  demoralisation,  especially  of  women.  It  is 
true  he  blames  Mr.  de  Valera  for  prolonging  the  process. 
If  we  had  stopped  in  July,  1921,  if  we  had  only  murdered 
Englishmen,  or  such  Irishmen  as  were  policemen,  magis¬ 
trates,  or  other  traitors  to  their  country :  then,  he  says  in 
effect,  we  should  have  come  better  out  of  it.  Yet,  one 
would  suggest,  the  indicated  penalty  for  these  deeds  was 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  stop. 

All  these  authorities  are  very  unclear  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  truce  in  July,  1921.  Mr.  Breen 
says  that  he  heard  in  June  of  that  year  that  “  a  movement 
was  on  foot  to  effect  a  compromise  with  England.”  The 
truce  was  no  surprise.  “  In  many  respects  we  welcomed  the 
respite,  though  we  had  no  thought  it  would  end  as  it  did. 
For  some  time  our  area  had  been  running  short  of  muni¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  O’Hegarty  says:  “In  the  summer  of  1921 
the  prospect  was  of  the  blackest.  On  the  military  side 
there  was  shortage  of  arms  and  of  ammunition,  and  there 
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was  increased  British  activity  and  a  general  circumscribing 
of  the  area  within  which  the  various  Volunteer  units  could 
operate.  On  the  civil  side  the  strain  was  telling.  The 
strain  on  the  military  man  was  slight.  Save  during  an 
operation  he  lay  hidden  in  some  secure  place,  or  compara¬ 
tively  free  in  territory  where  there  were  no  British ;  but  the 
civilian  worker — the  Dail  member  or  official — cooped  up 
in  Dublin  felt  the  strain.” 

“  And  then,”  Mr.  O’Hegarty  goes  on,  “  when  the  outlook 
was  at  its  blackest,  England  surrendered  .  .  .  they  said 
in  effect,  ‘  All  right,  we  give  in.  We’ve  had  enough.’  ” 

There  is  no  indication  in  General  Macready’s  book  that 
the  military  did  not  then  feel  themselves  able  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  Why,  then,  exactly  did  England  “  sur¬ 
render”.'*  And  is  “surrender”  the  right  word?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  England  withdrew  one  demand  which  had  been 
made  (during  informal  negotiations  in  the  close  of  1920), 
that  the  Volunteers  should  give  up  their  arms.  General 
Macready  makes  it  plain  that  he  did  not  suggest  this  con¬ 
dition,  nor  did  he  think  it  possible  of  fulfilment.  But, 
apart  from  this,  is  it  certain  that  England’s  demand 
altered  in  those  six  months  ? 

The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  accord  Dominion  status  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  Irish  ready  to  accept  it;  and  that  readiness  only  came 
when  their  military  position  was  hopeless.  Any  Unionist 
who  had  been  Prime  Minister  at  the  moment  would  almost 
certainly  have  taken  military  advice,  and  military  advice 
would  probably  have  been  “  Crush  them  when  you  can.” 
Few  military  men  would  have  seen,  as  General  Macready 
does,  that  such  a  finish  would  not  have  ended  the  trouble. 

In  certain  moments  Liberalism  expresses  the  mind  of 
England  much  better  than  Toryism,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  saw,  I  think,  that  England  did  not  wish  to  win,  in 
a  military  sense.  Revelation  of  the  things  which  had  been 
done  by  British  forces  had  rendered  the  public  conscience 
uneasy.  Such  men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  do  not  lightly  (when  their  country 
is  in  a  struggle)  speak  as  they  spoke  then.  I  think  that  the 
English  public  preferred  the  appearance  of  being  beaten 
to  that  of  winning  by  such  methods  as  had  been  employed. 
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What  they  retained  may  have  been  only  nominal,  but  it 
stood  to  them  for  something  a  good  deal  more  than  “  saving 
of  face.”  They  gave  up  all  that  they  could  consistently 
with  their  notion  of  honour :  and  they  gave  generously,  in 
a  good  spirit,  without  grudge  or  rancour. 

The  essential  quality  of  England’s  action  in  1921  has 
been  proved  by  succeeding  events.  A  people  grudgingly 
forced  into  concessions  will  never  generously  interpret  the 
obligations  that  arise  from  them;  but  by  the  repeated 
testimony  of  Irish  Ministers  England,  under  a  series  of 
changing  administrations,  has  consistently  been  loyal  to 
the  utmost  limit  whenever  a  question  arising  out  of  the 
compact  had  to  be  dealt  with ;  and,  finally,  four  years  after 
the  Treaty  was  signed,  its  conditions  have  been  altered 
by  agreement  at  a  moment  when  Ireland  found  itself  in 
a  position  of  the  worst  embarrassment.  More  than  strict 
fidelity  was  needed  to  clear  up  those  entangling  difficul¬ 
ties;  and  England  brought  to  the  task  not  only  good  faith 
but  good  will,  and  in  no  common  measure.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  pact  is  a  true  index  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  mutual  relations.  But  it  by  no  means  stands 
alone  as  an  indication. 

Mr.  O’Hegarty’s  book,  in  certain  well-marked  aspects  of 
it,  affords  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Up  to  1921 
nearly  all  literature  dealing  with  Ireland  was  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  propaganda.  A  book  which  stig¬ 
matised  faults  in  Irish  character  fell  under  Irish  condemna¬ 
tion  because  it  afforded  weapons  to  be  used  against 
Ireland;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  O’Hegarty 
would  ever  have  written  as  he  has  done  were  Ireland  still 
under  external  control.  Now,  he  stabs  and  lashes  his  own 
countrymen  as  if  he  were  an  accredited  justiciar  in  the  very 
Palace  of  Truth.  The  moral  results  of  such  revolutionary 
methods  as  were  used  in  Ireland  were  not  pleasant  to  look 
at,  but  Mr.  O’Hegarty  insisted  on  stripping  them  bare, 
plainly  because,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that 
Ireland  should  look  in  an  unflattering  mirror.  If  the 
outside  world  looked  too,  that  was  no  affair  of  his ;  at  least, 
the  outside  world  would  be  made  aware  that  the  Irish 
spirit  did  not  willingly  acquiesce  in  its  own  corruption. 
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He  judged,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
effective  use  to  be  made  against  Ireland  of  such  admissions 
as  his  book  contains.  Not  only  he,  but  Irish  writers  as 
a  body  feel  themselves  at  entire  liberty  to  picture  Irish  life 
as  it  presents  itself  to  them  without  the  least  extenuation. 
Apart  from  the  volumes  which  may  be  regarded  directly  as 
contributions  to  contemporary  history — such  as  those  with 
which  I  have  so  far  dealt — stand  the  novels  and  plays  that 
'  throw  a  grim  light  on  Ireland  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

Mr.  Liam  O’Flaherty’s  recent  novel  The  Informer  is 
a  conspicuous  instance,  but  I  should  not  insist  upon  it  as 
a  document.  The  imagination  which  is  at  work  here  to 
present  human  beings  who  live,  move  and  have  their  being 
as  agents  of  a  secret  society  is  allied  to  a  power  of  writing 
comparable  to  Victor  Hugo’s;  but  the  relation  to  reality 
of  what  it  creates  is  no  closer  than  in  the  great  French¬ 
man’s  work.  The  Informer  is  not  going  to  tell  you  what 
Dublin  was  like  in  “  the  shooting  ”  (as  we  now  call  it). 
But  if  ever  the  atmosphere  of  a  human  society  in  abnormal 
and  inhuman  conditions  was  rendered,  Mr.  Sean  O’Casey 
has  done  it  in  a  series  of  plays.  Two  of  them.  The  Shadow 
of  the  Gunman  and  funo  and  the  Pay  cock,  have  been 
published  in  England;  the  third,  Nanny's  Night  Out^  has 
been  played  in  Dublin.  But  Juno  is  to  be  seen  in  London 
while  I  write,  and  for  my  present  purpose  I  am  concerned 
only  with  its  reception.  Everywhere  in  the  Press  there  has 
been  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  playwright  and  the  actors; 
but  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  gone  out  proclaiming  to 
the  world  that  now  at  last  we  have  the  truth  about  Ireland 
told  by  the  Irish  themselves,  and  that  such  grown-up, 
vicious  or  hysterical  children  should  never  be  trusted  with 
anything  that  can  be  kept  from  them.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  O’Casey  is  better  understood,  if  the  demeanour  of  an 
audience  be  the  test,  across  the  Channel  than  at  home. 
People  in  Dublin  crowd  to  see  his  plays;  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  Abbey  Theatre  has  the  experience  of 
turning  money  away ;  but  they  crowd  there  to  laugh ;  they 
take  Mr.  O’Casey  for  a  comic  author,  and  they  laugh  when 
laughter  is  an  indecency.  All  that  Mr.  O’Hegarty  says 
about  the  present  demoralisation  of  Irish  feeling  seems 
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true  when  one  watches  the  reception  of  one  of  these  plays. 
In  London,  people,  more  normal  and  more  sane,  recognise 
which  mood  prevails  in  the  artist’s  work.  They  cry  where 
Dublin  laughs,  and  they  are  right  and  Dublin  is  wrong. 
But  they  are  kept  back  from  any  expression  of  contempt 
for  what  is  so  unsparingly  presented  because  Mr. 
O’Casey’s  compassion  reaches  beyond  his  scorn.  Juno,  as 
Miss  Sara  Allgood  brings  her  before  us,  is  more  than  the 
pivot  of  this  play :  she  is  the  heart  of  Ireland,  there  in 
that  squalid  tenement,  torn  between  the  drunken  phrase¬ 
making  waster  of  a  husband  and  the  hysterical,  shaken 
revolutionary  who  is  her  son.  I  defy  any  intelligent  person 
who  has  seen  Miss  Allgood  acting  in  that  play  to  think 
altogether  ill  of  Ireland.  She  and  her  comrades  show 
there  superbly  what  Ireland  has  been  through,  not  in  one 
generation  only,  and  what  evil  marks  it  carries;  but  she, 
interpreting  Mr.  O’Casey  as  few  authors  have  been  inter¬ 
preted,  brings  out  the  courage,  the  gaiety  and  the  compas¬ 
sion  that  are  in  Ireland’s  heart.  Mr.  O’Casey  is  unsparing 
in  his  satire  of  the  men  in  his  country;  but  he  keeps  his 
gentleness  for  the  women.  Even  the  crazy  street  walker 
in  Nanny's  Night  Out,  maddening  herself  with  methylated 
spirit,  whose  chief  boast  is  that  it  always  takes  six  police¬ 
men  to  take  her  to  the  lock-up  (a  strange  ironic  parody  of 
the  unconquerable  race),  even  she  redeems  the  credit  of 
her  people  when  everybody  else  is  cowering  before  the 
pointed  revolver. 

For  what  Mr.  O’Casey  presents  is  a  society  revolver- 
ridden.  There  are  three  successive  phases  of  it — first, 
the  time  of  the  Auxiliaries  and  their  raids,  seen  in  The 
Shadow  of  the  Gtmman\  then  the  war  of  the  Irregulars 
(Dublin’s  “  die-hards  ”)  against  the  Free  State,  seen  in 
Juno ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  unpublished  play,  the  petering  out 
of  revolution  when  the  Gunman  became  a  common  robber. 
These  works  tell  more  of  the  truth  about  revolutionary 
Ireland,  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  capital,  which  was  its 
centre,  than  all  the  Memoirs  and  other  “  documents,”  and 
the  interest  which  they  have  for  the  ordinary  reader  or 
playgoer  is  far  greater  and  far  less  morbid,  even  though 
they  are  studies  of  a  diseased  society. 


BULGARIA  IN  TRAVAIL 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 

From  the  time  of  her  creation  in  1878  until  the  year  1913 
Bulgaria  became  more  and  more  successful  and  important, 
but  the  Second  Balkan  War  resulted  in  a  turn  of  the  tide 
and  the  Allied  victory  of  1918  reduced  her  from  a  position 
of  considerable  Balkan  importance  to  one  of  comparative 
insignificance;  it  robbed  her  of  a  territorial  access  to  the 
^gean  and  it  rendered  more  remote,  if  it  has  not  for  ever 
jeopardised,  the  chances  of  a,  to  her,  favourable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  and  Eastern  Thracian  questions. 
Moreover,  although  M.  Stambolisky  secured  an  enormous 
mitigation,  the  burden  of  reparations  constitutes  a  heavy 
weight  upon  the  people  of  a  country  which  has  never  been 
rich.  And  then,  whereas  disarmament  of  the  ex-enemy 
countries  figured  prominently  in  the  Allied  programme, 
the  facts  that  Bulgaria  is  only  permitted  to  maintain  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  that  this  army  has  to  be  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  are  responsible  for  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  whole  situation  and  for  consequences  and 
dangers  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Nobody  without, 
or  even  within,  the  country  complains  seriously  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  upon  a  defeated  people,  but  the 
army  authorised  is  not  sufficient,  considering  that  the  neigh¬ 
bours  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  that  Bulgaria  has  a  very  long 
frontier  to  police  against  revolutionaries,  especially  against 
Macedonian  revolutionaries,  and  that  the  discontent  based 
upon  present-day  conditions  may  at  any  time  give  rise  to 
internal  troubles  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard. 
Furthermore,  the  voluntary  system  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  it  entails  very  heavy  pecuniary 
responsibilities.  And  then,  whilst  a  compulsory  army,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  whole  nation,  is  a  training  ground  and  con¬ 
tinuation  school  for  the  manhood  of  a  country  like  Bulgaria, 
and  even  if  relatively  high  pay  attracts  recruits  for  a  time, 
a  voluntary  army  is  always  liable  to  include  just  those 
elements  upon  which  it  might  be  unsafe  to  rely  in  time 
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of  need,  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  for  its  members 
to  commit  offences  with  the  object  of  trying  to  obtain 
their  discharge. 

•  Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  has  always 
lived  in  the  country,  before  the  war  the  administration  was 
really  left  to  the  townspeople.  But  the  disgust  created 
by  the  Second  Balkan  and  the  World  defeats,  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  autocracy  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the. 
world-wide  demand  for  the  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  have  created  an  entirely  new  situation.  Instead 
of  living  the  life  and  pursuing  the  policy  of  his  father,  the 
young  King  has  met  w^hat  was  really  the  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  of  seven  years  ago  by  making  no  attempts  to  control 
the  actions  of  his  Governments  and  by  adopting  a  purely 
constitutional  attitude.  M.  Stambolisky,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  Agrarian  Party,  although  he  did  not  at  once  fill  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  became  the  real  power  from 
the  moment  of  his  liberation  from  prison  just  before  the 
Armistice.  Thenceforth  and  until  his  death  in  June,  1913, 
that  politician  endeavoured  to  combat  the  critical  foreign 
and  home  situations  by  bowing  to  the  wishes  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  Powers  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  grew 
more  and  more  advanced.  In  favour  of  peace  at  any  price, 
he  rightly  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  he  passed  revo¬ 
lutionary  legislation,  he  persecuted  his  political  opponents, 
and  he  relied  upon  the  support  of  subordinates,  who  fell 
seriously  short  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  the 
end  a  programme,  probably  designed  to  resist  Bolshevism, 
actually  encouraged  those  in  sympathy  with  revolution, 
created  widespread  ill-feeling  among  the  better  educated 
elements  of  the  population,  and  favoured  the  objects  of 
the  military  and  formerly  military  sections  of  the 
community. 

These  developments,  coupled  with  M.  Stambolisky’s 
firm  determination  to  oppose  any  movement  in  favour  of 
a  change  in  the  status  quo  in  Macedonia,  with  his  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  electoral  law  and  with  his  formation  of  the 
so-called  Orange  Guards,  intended  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Agrarian  Party,  led  to  the  cou-p  (L Hat  of  June,  1923, 
to  the  death  of  M.  Stambolisky,  and  to  the  advent  to  office 
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of  M.  Zankoff,  whose  power  and  position  depend  largely 
upon  the  support  of  the  Officers’  League,  and  upon  the 
prestige  of  General  Vulkoff,  the  Minister  for  War.  With 
certain  minor  changes  the  same  Government  has  been  in  * 
office  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  for  that  time 
it  has  ruled  by  methods  directed  from  the  extreme 
Right.  The  Communist  rising  of  September,  1923,  when 
5,000  people  probably  lost  their  lives,  was  put  down  with 
great,  though  perhaps  advisable,  severity.  During  the 
year  1924  drastic  measures  were  taken  against  the  Com¬ 
munists,  volunteers  were  enrolled,  and  in  August  orders 
were  given  for  the  arrest  of  certain  Agrarian  and  other  anti- 
Governmental  leaders.  On  April  14th,  1925,  when  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  had  already  given  leave  for 
the  enlistment  of  3,000  extra  soldiers  as  a  precaution 
against  Communism,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ambush  and 
assassinate  the  King,  and  this  having  failed.  General 
Georgieff,  a  well-known  citizen,  was  killed  in  the  street 
immediately  afterwards  with  the  principal  object  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  large  and  influential  congregation  at  a  funeral.  But 
judging  from  information  secured  in  Sofia  in  June  last, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  bomb  outrage,  which  took  place  on 
April  1 6th,  did  not  depend  upon  ordinary  public  dis¬ 
content  or  political  opposition,  and  that  it  might  well  have 
occurred  whatever  Government  had  been  in  office.  The 
most  systematic  means  had  been  taken  to  prepare  the 
Cathedral  for  destruction,  the  outrage  was  not  the  work 
of  ordinary  Socialists,  and  its  instigators  were  not  among 
the  recognised  Bulgarian  agitators.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  criminals,  and  particularly  the  verger,  who  allowed  the 
conspirators  access  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  the 
infernal  machine  was  placed,  are  known  to  have  had  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia,  and,  even  if  no  proof  exists  that  money 
was  furnished  directly  by  that  country,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  financial  support  was  secured  from  Vienna,  where  the 
Bolsheviks  appear  to  have  an  important  centre.  And, 
lastly,  the  events  in  Sofia  were  not  accompanied,  and  so 
far  they  have  not  been  followed,  by  any  serious  develop¬ 
ments  outside  the  capital — developments  which  would 
probably  have  occurred  had  the  explosion  formed  part  of 
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a  carefully  drawn  up  and  widely  developed  internal  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Zankoff  regime. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  everyday  policy,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
precautions  for  the  public  safety  in  April.  Permission 
for  the  enlistment  of  a  further  10,000  men  was  given  by 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  but  this  permission  was 
made  subject  to  a  proviso  for  their  disbandment  by  May 
31st.*  The  members  of  the  Government,  five  of  whom 
were  wounded,  acted  with  great  precision  and  bravery, 
and,  having  adopted  the  measures  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  immediate  peace,  martial  law  was  immediately  intro¬ 
duced.  There  followed  widespread  house-to-house 
searches  throughout  the  country,  the  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  at  least  5,000  people,  and  the  trials  of  those  con¬ 
spirators  who  had  not  already  perished  during  the  days 
immediately  following  the  disaster.  Probably  too  many 
people  were  arrested ;  even  the  preliminary  investigations, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  innocence  of  many 
an  imprisoned  person,  were  often  too  long  postponed,  and 
the  death  sentences  were  carried  out  in  public  and  under 
circumstances  which  bear  no  repetition  here.  Unfortunate 
as  are  such  mistakes,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to  put  an  end 
'  to  abnormal  conditions  as  soon  as  possible,  M.  Zankoff 
and  his  colleagues  had  great  provocation,  and  consequently 
it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  a  severity  which  is 
necessary  in  the  Balkans,  or  for  the  arrest  of  anybody  even 
remotely  suspected  of  any  complicity  in  a  crime  which  led 
to  the  death  of  about  140  persons  and  to  the  injury  of  a 
further  300  human  beings. 

But  even  if  the  events  of  April  last  were  not  the  outcome 
of  the  present  internal  situation,  they  must  certainly 
enhance  the  interest  of,  and  draw  renewed  attention  to, 
the  position  in  Bulgaria.  The  conditions  which  I  found 
existing  in  June  were  more  unhappy,  more  complicated, 
and  more  critical  than  those  prevailing  before  the  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Turkey,  during  the  interval  between  that 

(i)  These  troops  were  disbanded  by  about  the  required  time,  and  there¬ 
fore,  should  further  trouble  arise,  grave  responsibility  must  rest  with  those 
responsible  for  the  making  of  such  a  condition. 
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time  and  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  or  even  soon 
after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  The  people 
were,  as  usual,  working  hard,  and  the  farm  buildings  and 
peasant  dwellings  appeared  to  be  in  good  order,  but 
Sofia  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the  capital  are  in 
sore  need  of  repair.  Almost  the  whole  social  and  political 
worlds  were  either  recovering  from  shock,  going  through 
personal  suffering  or  anxiety,  or  in  mourning,  as  a  result 
of  the  April  disaster,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  seemed 
more  dispirited  and  more  impoverished  than  five  years 
ago.  The  Prime  Minister  still  bore  scars  upon  his  some¬ 
what  bald  head,  a  prominent  political  leader  described  to 
me  the  manner  in  which  his  overcoat  had  been  torn  from 
his  back  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  and  young 
M.  D.  Madjaroff,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  mayor 
when  his  chief  was  killed,  and  who  was  himself  murdered 
in  Sofia  on  November  13th,  told  me  of  his  almost 
miraculous  escape,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  progress  of  the  funeral  procession  on  its  way  to 
the  cemetery.  Suchlike  stories,  which  might  be  repeated 
without  number,  may  sound  superfluous  here,  but  they 
serve  to  bring  home  the  reality  of  the  prevailing  atmo-  ’ 
sphere,  and  to  suggest  the  origin  of  measures  for  which 
there  would  otherwise  be  little  excuse.  From  the  economic 
standpoint,  too,  the  situation  is  extremely  bad ;  the  burden 
of  taxation  bears  heavily  upon  the  whole  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  salaries  which  can  be  afforded  for  the 
Government  officials  are  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for' 
them  to  live.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  repairs  to  the  railways  and  other  public 
works,  a  loan  is  urgently  required,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  Bulgarians  are  looking  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  their  friends  abroad  for  facilities  of  which  they  are 
in  such  immediate  need. 

The  political  situation  is  more  electric  and  more  strained 
than  in  the  times  of  King  Ferdinand  or  M.  Stambolisky, 
a  wide  division  exists  in  home  and  foreign  circles  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  present  crisis,  and  the  refugee  and 
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Macedonian  problems  are  more  than  ever  to  the  fore. 
The  present  Government,  which  assumed  its  position  as  a 
temporary  measure,  though  it  has  the  nominal  support  of  a 
fusion  of  parties,  and  though  it  has  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  really  depends  upon  the  military  classes  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  boycotting  not  only  the  Communists 
and  the  Socialists  but  also  the  Agrarians,  who  still  repre¬ 
sent  a  very  large  element  of  the  population.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  country  is  threatened  by 
Bolshevism,  fostered  by  Russia  and  encouraged  from 
Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are  those  who  affirm  that 
M.  Zankoff  and  his  colleagues  are  exaggerating  these 
dangers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Western  Powers  and  of  justifying  a  repressive  policy 
carried  on  with  the  principal  object  of  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  in  power.  Each  of  these  arguments  is  extravagant, 
and  each  of  these  suggestions  contains  an  element  of 
truth.  Bulgaria  is  a  country  in  which  there  are  practically 
no  rich  and  where  peasant  proprietorship  is  almost 
universal.  Consequently  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
can  hardly  become  Bolshevik  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  But  Bolshevism  is  a  germ  which  takes  different 
forms  and  adapts  itself  to  existing  conditions,  and  the 
Bulgarian  ground  is  now  particularly  suitable  for  its  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  existing  Government,  which  overthrew  a 
much  more  advanced  predecessor,  is  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  in  Europe,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  target  for  those  in  favour  of  revolution.  The  inter¬ 
national  position  became  bad  after  the  war.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  realise  the  promised  access  to  the  ^E^gean  or 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  Bulgarian  minorities  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  for  change.  Moreover 
the  people  are  generally  sympathetic  to  Russia  and  to 
things  which  are  Russian,  and  the  importance  of  this 
fundamental  condition  has  now  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  presence  in  Bulgaria  of  about  30,000  Russian  refugees, 
many  of  whom  were  allowed  to  enter  the  country  under 
the  persuasion  of  the  Allies  and  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Wrangel.  These  refugees  are  all  discontented  and  a 
cause  of  discontent,  and  they  can  easily  be  employed  as 
VOL.  cxix.  N.S.  D  * 
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agents,  even  if  they  are  not  Bolsheviks  themselves.  Thus 
their  residence  in  Bulgaria  constitutes  a  great  danger  for 
the  country,  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  their  transference 
to  some  other  location,  and  who  has  already  endeavoured 
to  ship  them  back  to  their  native  soil,  where  I  believe  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land. 

The  Balkan  situation,  the  Macedonian  question,  and 
the  broader  refugee  problem  have  a  very  wide  influence 
upon  conditions  in  Bulgaria.  Relations  with  Roumania 
are  good,  for  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Dobrudja  are  well 
treated.  Greece  has  been,  and  is,  passing  through  a 
critical  period  in  her  history,  and  the  very  serious  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  Struma  Valley  area  at  the  end  of 
October  has  naturally  postponed  the  possibility  of  a  good 
understanding  between  Sofia  and  Athens.  With  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  or  more  correctly  with  Serbia,  there  are  constant 
difficulties  because  of  the  justifiable,  or  unjustifiable, 
suspicions  existing  in  Belgrade  as  to  the  real  attitude  of 
the  Sofia  Government,  because  the  Serbs  appear  to  be 
giving  a  free  hand  to  the  Bulgarian  opponents  of  M. 
Zankoff’s  administration,  and  because  of  the  never- 
decreasing  complications  in  Macedonia.  Here,  that  is  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  question,  the  outstanding 
factors  are  that  the  Bulgarians  within  and  without  Bul¬ 
garia  are  all  one  people,  that  since  1903  immigrants  have 
been  constantly  arriving,  and  that,  consequently,  Mace¬ 
donian  blood  can  be  found  in  all  classes  in  the  kingdom. 
For  these  reasons  the  Government  at  Sofia,  whether  it  be 
reactionary  or  Liberal,  pacific  or  bellicose,  is  often  swayed 
by  the  Macedonian  feelings  of  its  members,  and  it  (the 
Government)  simply  dare  not  adopt  a  policy  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Macedonians  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Macedonians  themselves  are  divided  into  the 
Federalists,  who  show  signs  of  being  in  sympathy  with 
Russia,  and  the  Autonomists,  who  desire  the  adoption  of 
that  policy  in  Macedonia,  and  this  division,  coupled  with 
the  present  situation  in  Bulgaria,  is  responsible  for  the 
constant  murders  which  take  place  even  in  the  streets  of 
Sofia.  Conditions  are  rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact 
that  during,  and  since,  the  year  1913  over  400,cxx)  refugees 
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have  arrived  in  Bulgaria,  principally  from  areas  which 
are  now  Greek,  Serbian,  or  Turkish.  A  protocol  was  signed 
between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  and  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1924,  but  Greece,  apparently  fearing  the  ill-favour  of 
Jugo-Slavia,  has  so  far  refused  to  ratify  that  protocol. 
Consequently,  when  Bulgaria  would  in  any  case  be  beset 
by  widespread  difficulties,  her  position  is  still  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  obligation  to  try  to  keep  these  newcomers 
alive,  by  endeavours  to  settle  them  upon  the  land,  and  by 
the  political  attitude  of  a  vast  horde  of  people  who  are 
naturally  opposed  to  their  present  position,  and  who  are 
therefore  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  argument,  however 
dishonest  that  argument  may  be.  For  these  reasons  the 
Rumbold  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Graeco-Bulgarian  incident  of  October,  rightly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  convention  for  the  voluntary  exchange  of 
populations  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  the  Greek  Government  should  compensate  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  who  have  a  right  to  return  to  Hellenic  territory, 
where  there  is  now  no  room  for  their  accommodation. 

Considering  that  the  stability  of  Bulgaria  is  in  the 
interest  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  country  herself, 
the  remaining  questions  for  discussion  are  the  methods  by 
which  the  existing  situation  may  be  improved  by  the 
Government  of  Sofia  and  the  ways  in  which  that  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  assisted  from  abroad.  Admitting  the  provo¬ 
cation  and  recognising  the  political  strife  largely  created 
by  the  policy  of  M.  Stambolisky,  M.  Zankoff  should  not 
be  criticised  for  his  earlier  attitude  towards  the  extremists, 
for  any  measures  necessary  of  adoption  after  the  Cathedral 
outrage,  or  for  his  disinclination — for  instance,  in  the  latter 
half  of  1923  or  during  the  months  which  followed  April 
last — to  reconstitute  his  Ministry.  But  the  existing 
Government  came  into  office  as  a  result  of  a  revolution, 
and  therefore  by  unconstitutional  means,  and  the  elections 
of  November,  1923,  which  gave  the  Cabinet  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority,  convey  no  real  idea  of  its  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  country.  Consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  Prime  Minister  ought  either  to  have 
retired  or  to  have  secured  the  active  collaboration  of  some 
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of  the  leading  politicians  within,  at  most,  a  year  of  his 
access  to  power,  and  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  for  him  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  these  courses 
to-day.  Such  a  change  could  be  carried  out  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  King,  who  was  almost  too  constitutional 
during  the  Stambolisky  regime,  and  who  appears  inclined 
to  adopt  a  corresponding  attitude  to-day,  might  send  for 
some  other  statesman,  who  would  then  hold  elections,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  would,  as  usual,  obtain  a  majority. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  M.  Zankoff  desires  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  might  endeavour  to  secure 
the  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  of  at  least  well-known  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  M.  Malinoff  and  of  M.  Liaptcheff,  and  of  the 
Moderate  Agrarians,  since  the  actual  leaders  would  be 
unlikely  to  serve  in  subordinate  positions.  The  voluntary 
acceptance  of  either  of  these  alternatives  would  help  to 
calm  the  internal  situation  before  it  is  too  late,  it  would 
remove  the  excuse  for  fear  and  for  hostility  on  the  parts 
of  the  neighbours  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  would  reassure  the 
Great  European  Powers,  whose  principal  interest  is  the 
peace  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Coupled  with,  or  closely  following  upon,  such  a  change 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Bulgaria  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  condition  that 
the  army  must  be  recruited  upon  the  voluntary  principle — 
a  condition  apparently  now  only  insisted  upon  by  one  or 
more  of  the  immediate  neighbours.  Moreover,  since  a 
commercial  access  to  the  ZEgean  has  been  promised,  if 
Greece  persists  in  contending,  as  her  representative  con¬ 
tended  at  Geneva  on  December  7th,  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
territorial  aspirations  of  Bulgaria  which  have  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  undertaking,  surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  see  that  their  obligations  are  carried 
out.  By  so  doing  they  would  encourage  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Bulgaria  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  what¬ 
ever  Government  may  be  in  power.  Furthermore,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  which  must  continue  to  arise  in 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  question,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  traffic  across  the  Bulgarian  frontier  from  that 
zone,  the  Rumbold  Commission  has  performed  valuable 
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service  in  recommending  the  formation  of  a  special  body 
of  frontier  guards,  with  a  neutral  officer  attached,  and  of  a 
Conciliation  Commission  which  may  be  in  a  position  to 
localise  any  minor  incidents  likely  to  occur.  Such  arrange¬ 
ments,  if  adopted,  would  be  useful  as  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  and  they  might  well  constitute  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  in  case  of  future  trouble  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans. 
And,  lastly,  now  that  various  other  smaller  countries  have 
been  set  on  their  feet  by  foreign  financial  assistance,  it 
would  seem  justifiable  to  assist  Bulgaria  not  only  to  put 
her  house  in  order,  but  to  overcome  the  pitiable  conditions 
created  by  the  wholesale  incursion  of  thousands  of  people 
for  whom  she  has  but  little  room  and  no  visible  means  of 
support. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  purposely  avoided  any 
detailed  reference  to  the  Bulgaro-Greek  crisis,  arising  out 
of  the  fighting  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
October,  because  the  matter  has  been,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  (December  8th)  is  still,  in  the  hands  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  very  prompt  and  highly  praiseworthy 
action  of  the  Council  was  the  sole  apparent  means  of 
preventing  the  expansion  of  that  crisis  into  what  would 
probably  have  become  a  serious  Balkan  conflict,  and  the 
appointment  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Rumbold 
Commission  have  been,  and  will  undoubtedly  be,  the 
means  of  bringing  home  the  blame  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  who,  although  they  may  have  had  genuine  fears 
of  an  invasion  in  force,  acted  before  unfounded  news  had 
been  verified.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  repeat  that 
the  danger  in  Bulgaria  arises  from  discontent  and  from 
disasters  rather  than  from  a  general  approval  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  and  that  this  danger  can  only  be  reduced  by  the 
adoption  of  an  internal  policy  of  moderation  and  by  the 
treatment  of  Bulgaria  with  sympathy  and  with  friendliness 
abroad.  That  country  is  too  small,  too  primitive,  and  too 
poor  for  the  prolongation  of  political  strife,  which  has 
become  particularly  marked  since  the  Armistice.  Har¬ 
mony,  even  temporary  harmony,  would  mean  strength. 
Violent  division,  injustice  and  persecution  must  lead  to 
disintegration  and  to  still  further  disaster. 


ARE  SUBMARINES  WORTH  WHILE? 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  salient  facts  established  by  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  campaign  in  the  Great  War  have  been,  in  large 
measure,  ignored  during  the  discussion  which  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Percy  Mackinnon,  the 
Chairman  of  Lloyd’s,  that  submarines  should  be  abolished 
by  international  agreement. 

(1)  During  the  course  of  the  war,  though  it  lasted  for 
upwards  of  four  and  a  half  years,  not  a  single  modern 
unit  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  destroyed  by  submarines. 
The  vessels,  under  the  successive  command  of  Admirals 
of  the  Fleet  Earl  Jellicoe  and  Earl  Beatty,  steamed  in  the 
submarine-infested  waters  of  the  North  Sea  a  distance 
equivalent  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The 
conditions  were  favourable  to  the  successful  use  of 
submarines,  since  the  enemy  could  employ  them  at  short 
range.  The  only  men-of-war  which  were  sunk  were 
old  vessels  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Grand  Fleet. 
They  were  built  before  the  menace  of  the  submarine 
was  appreciated.  They  were  slow,  and  speed  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  evading  submarines;  they 
were  not  provided  with  defensive  bulges;  the  depth 
charge  had  not  been  invented,  and  zigzagging  in  order 
to  avoid  attack  had  not  been  thought  of.  At  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  consequently  justified  in  claiming  that  the 
submarine  was  unable  to  destroy  great  groups  of  naval 
units. 

(2)  In  spite  of  the  dependence  which  the  Germans 
placed  upon  the  submarine  for  harbour  and  coast  defence, 
the  naval  forces,  under  Lord  Beatty  and  Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  Tyrwhitt  to  the  north,  and  under  Admirals  Sir 
Reginald  Bacon  and  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  successively,  to 
the  south,  were  not  prevented  from  carrying  out  repeated 
operations  within  close  range  of  the  enemy’s  submarine 
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bases.  The  Bight  of  Heligoland  was  successfully  invaded 
without  loss  from  submarines,  and  the  Belgian  coast,  where 
the  Germans  had  formed  a  well-defended  submarine  base, 
was  repeatedly  bombarded  with  impunity,  and  eventually 
Zeebrugge  was  raided  and  the  canal  blocked.  Enemy 
submarines  were  not,  moreover,  a  decisive  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces  from 
Gallipoli,  though  the  British  naval  forces  operated  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  exceptional  disadvantages.  It  was 
in  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  that  Lord  Lee 
declared  at  Washington  that  submarines  were  powerless 
against  a  big  naval  attack. 

(3)  The  fortunes  of  the  Allies  depended,  in  large 
measure,  upon  their  ability  to  transport  troops  overseas 
and,  though  the  enemy  concentrated  attention  upon  the 
heavily  ladened  transports  which  were  continually  moving 
across  the  Channel,  as  well  as  between  home  ports  and 
distant  theatres  of  the  war,  and  from  the  Dominions  to 
European  waters,  the  stream  of  men  and  munitions  was 
never  interrupted.  The  German  naval  authorities,  when 
their  confidence  in  the  submarine  was  highest,  boasted  that 
it  would  prevent  American  troops  intervening  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe.  But,  nevertheless,  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  enemy  action  was  smaller  than  by  ordinary  disease ! 
From  the  opening  of  the  war  to  its  close  we  carried  about 
25,000,000  men,  and  48,000,000  tons  of  military  stores  for 
the  use  of  our  troops  were  transported  by  sea  in  safety  in 
face  of  the  enemy’s  submarines.  This  miracle  of  success¬ 
ful  transportation  supported  Lord  Lee’s  declaration  at 
Washington  that  submarines  cannot  stop  the  movements 
of  troops  overseas. 

(4)  One  of  the  primary  lessons  deduced  from  the  history 
of  the  war  was  the  extent  to  which  not  only  island  Powers 
but  all  civilised  nations  are  dependent  upon  overseas 
supplies,  consisting  either  of  food  or  raw  materials  for  the 
making  of  ammunition  or  the  purposes  of  industry. 
Though  France  and  Italy  possessed  mercantile  marines 
of  considerable  size,  the  main  burden  of  this  essential  task 
of  carrying  cargoes  fell  inevitably  upon  British  shipping. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  45  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  France  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  Italy  were 
being  carried  in  British  merchant  ships,  because  the 
mercantile  marines  of  those  two  countries  were  inadequate 
for  their  needs.  Great  loss  of  life  was  sustained,  but  the 
stream  of  traffic  never  ceased  to  flow,  even  though  during 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  submarine  campaign  the  merchant 
ships  were  without  means  of  defence. 

(5)  The  blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  by  the  surface 
ships  of  the  Allies,  and  in  particular  by  the  ships  of  the 
British  Navy,  became  increasingly  effective  as  the  war 
drew  to  its  close,  though  simultaneously  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  increasingly  on  the  construction  of  sub¬ 
marines,  which,  according  to  the  theories  now  held  in 
some  quarters,  should  have  been  able  to  break  this  iron 
constriction. 

The  blockade  of  the  enemy  Powers  by  the  Allies  was, 
in  spite  of  the  submarine,  the  most  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  blockade  of  which  history  holds  any  record.  It  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  factor  to  their  eventual 
victory,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensive  submarine 
war,  which  was  also  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade,  was  a 
failure.  In  spite  of  the  losses  of  merchant  ships  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  20,000  passengers,  merchant  seamen 
and  fishermen,  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  enemy  failed, 
although  the  code  of  humanity  was  ignored.  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed  the  Admiralty  were  able  to  proclaim 
that,  though  the  improved  defensive  measures  which  it 
had  developed  had  not  been  fully  carried  out,  the  sub¬ 
marine  had  been  mastered.  During  the  later  months  of 
the  war  the  losses  of  German  and  Austrian  submarines 
mounted  up  rapidly,  and  proof  was  subsequently  supplied 
that  upwards  of  200  of  these  vessels  had  been  destroyed, 
their  officers  and  men  in  almost  every  case  being  con¬ 
demned  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  The  longer  the 
war  lasted  the  less  influence  the  submarine  exercised  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Allies.  The  submarine  menace  was 
broken.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  tables  were  completely 
turned  on  the  Germans.  So  great  was  the  terror  created 
among  German  naval  officers  and  men  owing  to  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  the  defensive  methods  employed,  that 
crews  for  new  submarines  could  be  secured  only  with 
difficulty.  The  efficiency  of  the  enemy  submarine  service 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  the  war  ended.  Its  spirit  had 
been  broken. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  of  the  truth  to  declare  that  the 
submarine  is  valueless  when  employed  in  legitimate  war¬ 
like  operations,  but  an  altogether  exaggerated  importance 
is  attached  to  it  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
course  which  events  took  during  the  war.  In  particular, 
it  is  repeatedly  stated  that  the  submarine  is  the  cheap  and 
effective  agent  of  the  lesser  and  poorer  Powers.  The 
belief  that,  as  warships  go,  the  submarine  offers  to  the  lesser 
Powers  a  particularly  cheap  and  easy  means  of  defence 
is  a  complete  misconception.  In  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
placement,  submarines  are  the  most  costly  vessels  to  build. 
Submarine  Xi,  just  built  at  Chatham  Dockyard — a  par¬ 
ticularly  large  one,  it  is  true — was  estimated  to  cost 
£941,794,^  excluding  the  expenditure  for  guns  and 
ordnance  stores,  while  a  submarine  of  normal  size  costs 
about  ^400,000.  Those  figures  compare  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  £750,000  on  each  of  the  battleships  of  the 
Naval  Defence  Act,  and  even  to-day  a  flotilla  leader,  with 
five  4.7-inch  guns  and  a  speed  of  36  knots  can  be  built 
for  much  less  than  a  large  submarine,  and  two  well-armed 
and  speedy  destroyers  for  about  the  same  amount.  Sub¬ 
marines  are  also  the  most  costly  to  maintain.  The  crews 
have  to  be  paid  extra  allowances,  in  view  of  the  risks  they 
run;  the  vessels  become  obsolete  sooner  than  other  war¬ 
ships;  and  they  are  far  more  liable  to  be  overtaken  by 
disaster  in  ordinary  peace  exercises,  as  events  have 
shown.  Since  the  war  closed  such  disasters  have  occurred 
in  most  foreign  navies,  as  well  as  ihe  British  Navy,  and 
in  every  case  heavy  loss  of  life  has  resulted.  When  it  is 
stated  that  submarines  offer  an  easy  means  of  defence  to 
the  smaller  Powers  it  is  forgotten  that  service  in  these  craft 
requires  special  training,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  train¬ 
ing  which  all  naval  officers  and  men  undergo.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  submarines  demands,  indeed,  a  very  high  order 

(i)  Navy  Estimates  for  1925-26. 
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of  technical  and  seamanlike  skill.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  navies  of  the  lesser  Powers,  with  necessarily 
small  resources,  could  operate  submarines  anything  like  as 
successfully  as  they  were  operated  by  the  Germans  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  since  from  1914  onwards 
the  submarine  constituted  a  new  factor  in  naval  warfare 
and  the  defence  measures  against  such  craft  were  only  very 
gradually  evolved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  urging  that  submarines 
should  be  abolished  by  international  agreement  the  British 
people  are  exposing  themselves  to  a  charge  of  hypocrisy.* 
Mr.  J.  Alfred  Spender  has  given  expression  to  this  view.® 
Asking  why  there  is  so  little  response  to  the  proposal,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  answer  is  that  “  several 
Continental  nations,  including  our  own  friends  and  Allies, 
regard  this  proposal  as  equivalent  to  the  stabilisation  of 
the  British  sea  power  at  a  point  at  which  it  would  be  un¬ 
challengeable  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  they  do 
not  trust  us  to  exercise  this  power  unchecked.”  Mr. 
Spender  added,  in  the  same  connection,  that  “  it  will  be 
pointed  out  to  us  that  our  Admirals  and  Sea  Lords  pro¬ 
claim  not  only  the  right  but  the  necessity  of  expanding 
our  above-water  fleet,  though  there  is  no  enemy  in  sight; 
and  we  shall  be  asked  whether  we  expect  the  weaker 
nations  to  sacrifice  their  one  means  of  keeping  our  power 
in  check  unless  we,  too,  are  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice 
on  our  side.” 

What  is  the  answer  to  these  suggestions  ?  All  who  take 
this  standpoint  towards  the  proposed  ban  may  well  be 
asked  to  explain,  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Great  War,  to  what  extent  the  submarine  is  a  check  upon 
the  blockade  or  other  naval  operations  of  surface  craft — 
capital  ships,  cruisers,  or  destroyers.  Germany  devoted 

(1)  “  Is  this  really  a  fair  charge  to  make  against  the  Power  which,  almost 
single-handed,  kept  the  sea  routes  open  for  the  Allies  for  four  long  years, 
at  a  cost  of  men,  ships,  and  money  which  can  scarcely  be  computed,  and 
without  whose  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause  neither  armies, 
munitions,  nor  other  supplies  from  America  could  have  reached  Europe  at 
all?  ” — Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  The  Times,  Nov.  27,  1925. 

(2)  Westminster  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  1925. 
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practically  the  whole  of  her  shipbuilding  resources  during 
the  later  months  of  that  struggle  to  the  building  of  sub¬ 
marines,  and  she  had  at  her  disposal  a  large,  highly 
disciplined,  and  well-trained  fersonnel.  Was  the  Allied 
blockade  broken?  Were  we  defeated?  Did  not  the  sub¬ 
marine  in  fact  defeat  Germany,  and  not  the  Allies,  owing, 
first,  to  the  psychological  effect  of  her  considerable  losses 
on  her  own  naval  personnel,  as  well  as  on  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion,  and,  secondly,  to  the  antagonism  of  neutral  Powers 
which  the  unrestricted  use  of  submarines  developed  ? 

The  further  suggestion  is  that  we  claim  the  right  and 
even  the  necessity  of  “  expanding  our  above-water  fleet.” 
That  is  a  contention  which  was  categorically  denied  in  the 
spring  of  1924  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  when,  as 
Prime  Minister,  he  defended  the  laying  down  of  five 
cruisers,  which  he  stated  were  in  replacement  of  vessels 
which  had  become  obsolete.  The  most  conclusive  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  suggestion  that  there  has  been  any  move¬ 
ment  towards  “  expanding  our  above-water  fleet  ”  is 
supplied  by  official  figures  of  the  number  of  ships,  apart 
from  small  auxiliaries,  on  the  effective  list  of  the  Royal 
Navy  of  March  31st,  1914,  and  on  October  31st,  1925  : — 


Battleships 

Mar.  31,  ’14. 
S9 

Oct.  3 
18 

Battle  cruisers 

8 

4 

Cruisers 

96 

46 

Aircraft  carriers 

— 

4 

Small  seaplane  carriers 

— 

2 

Monitors  . 

— 

7 

Flotilla  leaders 

10 

17 

Destroyers  . 

...  187 

172 

Torpedo-boats 

75 

— 

435 

270 

It  is  true  that  the  new  cruisers  which  are  being  built  will 
be  more  powerful  than  the  cruisers  they  are  to  replace,  but 
that  statement  applies  equally  to  the  American,  Japanese, 
French,  Italian,  and  every  other  navy,*  and  it  is  applicable 
to  this  country  less  than  to  others,  because  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  we  possessed  34  armoured  cruisers,  vessels  of  great 

(i)  Cf.  Brassey’s  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1926. 
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offensive  and  defensive  powers  as  well  as  high  speed,  which 
are  not  being  replaced. 

In  foreign  countries  as  well,  unfortunately,  as  in  this 
country,  the  significance  of  the  work  done  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  has  not  yet  been  fully  apprehended,  and 
this  explains,  probably,  the  attitude  which  is  assumed  when 
it  is  suggested  in  this  country  that  submarines  should  be 
abolished.  The  Washington  Conference  did  not  assemble 
to  deal  only  with  naval  armaments,  but  with  all  armaments, 
armies  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  navies.  The  larger  hopes 
had  to  be  abandoned  at  an  early  stage,  with  the  result  that 
no  limits  were  imposed  upon  any  armaments  except  naval 
armaments,  though  naval  armaments  are  an  antidote  to  the 
peril  of  military  invasion,  which  gave  us  our  volunteer  force 
in  the  past,  and  air  power  is,  in  a  sense,  the  enemy  of  naval 
power.  In  spite  of  the  failure  to  realise  the  larger  hopes 
which  were  entertained  when  the  Washington  Conference 
met,  this  country  not  only  abandoned  the  two-Power 
standard  which  applied  to  all  capital  ships,  but  it  agreed 
to  limitations  applying  to  surface  craft  and  to  surface  craft 
only.  Under  the  Treaty  capital  ships  may  not  mount 
anything  bigger  than  the  1 6-inch  gun  or  displace  more  than 
35,ocx)  tons,  though  we  had  already  built  the  Hood  of 
41,200  tons  and  were  laying  down  four  more  vessels  which 
were  reputed  to  have  been  designed  to  displace  45,000 
tons;  the  tonnage  of  aircraft  carriers,  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  defence  of  a  fleet  against  aeroplanes,  was  restricted; 
no  cruiser — and  cruisers  are  not  only  “  the  eyes  of  the  battle 
fleet,”  but  the  guardians  of  merchant  shipping — may  in 
future  exceed  10,000  tons  or  mount  any  weapon  more 
powerful  than  the  6-inch  gun.  We  have  built  in  the  past, 
in  view  of  our  world-wide  responsibilities,  cruisers  of 
15,000  tons  or  more.  In  face  of  the  failure  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  place  any  limitation  on  the  surface  ships’ enemies 
— submarines  or  aircraft,  to  which  such  importance  is 
attached  abroad  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to 
the  limitation  of  either  one  or  the  other — the  naval 
authorities  of  this  country  accepted  rules  and  regulations 
impeding  the  inevitable  development  of  all  types  of  surface 
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ships.  Consequently  the  position,  as  established  at 
Washington,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Our  efforts  to  protect  every  type  of  surface  ship 
against  aerial  or  submarine  attack  are  restricted,  while  the 
offensive  developments  directed  against  surface  ships, 
whether  men-of-war  or  merchant  vessels,  remain  unre¬ 
stricted. 

2.  Owing  to  the  increased  proportion  of  weight  in  the 
capital  ship  which  has  to  be  devoted  to  defence  against 
aerial  bombs — that  defence  taking  the  form  of  heavy  deck 
protection — and  to  defence  against  submarines,  consisting 
of  the  bulge  or  other  anti-explosive  cushion,  a  displacement 
of  35,000  tons  for  the  capital  ship  is  too  little.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  handicap  on  the  naval  designer,  since  a  quart  of 
defensive  and  offensive  power  cannot  be  pressed  into  a  pint 
measure.  In  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  British 
Empire,  British  men-of-war  must  have  high  speed  and 
large  steaming  capacity,  which  involve  many  big  boilers 
and  powerful  engines,  as  well  as  large  reserves  of  fuel. 

3.  Though  the  peril  of  the  invasion  of  this  country,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  may  appear  negligible  at 
present,  it  cannot  be  entirely  ignored  for  all  time,  and  we 
must  keep  in  view  any  development  along  this  line  which 
may  be  contemplated  in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  our  naval 
responsibilities  extend  over  all  the  seas  and  oceans. 
Nevertheless,  we  consented  to  restrict  our  defensive 
measures  against  invasion. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  rests  on 
no  foundation,  since  we  made  at  Washington  greater  sacri¬ 
fices  than  any  other  Powers?  We  abandoned  our 
traditional  naval  standard,  and,  in  face  of  the  refusal  of 
other  Powers  either  to  abolish  or  limit  the  expansion  of 
submarines  and  aircraft,  we  consented  to  limit  the 
power  of  defence  against  both  these  agents.  Our  naval 
authorities  declared  that  their  faith  in  the  capital  ship  and 
the  cruiser  remained,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  war,  but  they  did  not  for  that  reason  refuse  to 
restrict  their  development.  Were  the  naval  authorities 
mad,  or  had  they  reached  already  a  more  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  submarine  and  aeroplane  than 
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other  naval  authorities,  which  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
studying  the  problems  raised  by  the  evolution  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  the  appearance  of  the  bomb-dropping  aero¬ 
plane?  It  is  not  a  justifiable  assumption  that  the  experts 
who  represented  this  country  at  Washington  had  taken 
the  true  measure  of  both  the  submarine  and  the  aeroplane 
before  they  accepted  the  limitations  which  were  placed 
upon  all  types  of  surface  ships  which  bomb-dropping  aero¬ 
planes  and  submersible  vessels  are  intended  to  attack. 
Was  their  action  hypocritical  or  were  these  experts  con¬ 
vinced  in  their  hearts  that  too  high  a  value  was  being  placed 
in  many  quarters  on  the  submarine  in  its  legitimate  sphere, 
and  that  the  claims  which  were  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
bomb-dropping  aeroplanes  were  excessive  ? 

When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  submarine,  not  as  a 
man-of-war,  but  as  a  pirate  vessel,  we  are  confronted  with 
other  considerations  which  are  not  purely  naval.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  Conference,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  delegates  of  all  the  Powers  represented,  came 
to  a  definite  agreement  “  to  protect  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war.”  The  Conference  was 
impressed  by  one  outstanding  fact.  About  20,000  men, 
women  and  children,  including  a  large  proportion  of  peace¬ 
ful  passengers  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  merchant  seamen 
and  fishermen,  had  been  put  to  death  during  Ger¬ 
many’s  submarine  campaign.  In  particular,  it  recalled  the 
sinking  of  hospital  ships  with  sick  and  wounded  on  board. 
Every  nation,  allied  as  well  as  neutral,  had  had  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  toll  exacted  by  piracy — for  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  that  the  Germans  had  been  guilty  of  piracy — 
and  every  nation  had  at  some  time  or  other  declared  that 
never  again  should  such  barbarism  by  sea  be  permitted. 
And  so  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  which  it  was  specifically 
laid  down  that  submarines  were  not  exempt  from  the 
universal  rules  governing  visit  and  search,  and  it  was  also 
agreed  that  “  any  person  in  the  service  of  any  Power  who 
shall  violate  any  of  those  rules,  whether  or  not  such  person 
is  under  orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be  liable 
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to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy^  and  may 
be  brought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or  military  authorities 
of  any  Power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may 
be  found.” 

But  the  Conference  was  not  content  to  leave  the  matter 
at  that.  It  accepted  another  clause  to  the  following 
effect : — 

The  signatory  Powers  recognise  the  practical  impossibility  of  using 
submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  they  were  violated 
in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirement  universally  accepted  by 
civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  as 
commerce  destroyers  shall’  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as  between 
themselves,  and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

Those  declarations  were  not  drafted  either  by  the  Earl 
of  Balfour  or  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  who  had  urged  that 
submarines  should  be  abolished.  They  were  drawn  up 
by  Senator  Root,  of  the  United  States,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  were  presumably  endorsed  by 
the  naval  advisers.  The  treaty  in  which  those  declarations 
were  embodied  has  not  been  ratified,  because  the  French 
Government  has  failed  to  implement  it.  But  whether  it 
be  ratified  or  not,  its  condemnations  stand  on  record  for 
all  time.  They  cannot  be  expunged  from  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference.  Has  the  world  repented  of  the 
humane  sentiments  which  found  expression  at  Wash¬ 
ington?  Is  the  torpedoing,  at  sight,  of  liners  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  merchantmen  with  their  de¬ 
fenceless  crews,  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  and 
legitimate  incident  in  any  future  war?  That  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  failure  to  ratify  this 
treaty.  There  are  341  submarines  afloat,  and  upwards  of 
70  more  submarines  are  building  or  have  been  authorised. 
How  will  they  be  used  in  the  next  war? 

****** 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  recently  observed  that  “  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  fear  and  suspicion  are  at  the  root  of  all 
evils  as  between  nation  and  nation.”  Must  international 
relations  continue  to  be  poisoned  by  the  fear  and  suspicion 
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that  the  submarine  may  in  some  future  war  be  used  as  the 
Germans  used  it  ?  That  is  a  prospect  which  should  move 
all  governments  to  study  the  problem  afresh.  They  may 
well  ask  :  Is  the  submarine  worth  while }  This  country  is 
not  the  only  one  possessing  merchant  shipping,  as  might  be 
imagined  by  much  that  is  written.  In  that  respect  its  pre¬ 
dominance  is  not  what  it  was,  as  the  following  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned  by  the  principal 
Powers,  first  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  secondly  in  1921,  when 
the  war  was  over,  and  thirdly  at  June  last,  indicates. 

Sea-going  Steel  and  Iron  Steam  and  Motor  Tonnage  Owned  by  the 
Principal  Maritime  Countries. 


(Thousands  of  gross  tons,  i.e.,  ooo’s  omitted.) 


Country. 

June,  1914.  June,  1921.  ^ 

une,  1925. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ...  18,877 

19,288 

19,274 

British  Dominions  .. 

...  1,407 

1.950 

2,230 

British  Empire 

...  20,284 

21,238 

21,504 

United  States 

...  1,837 

12,314 

11,605 

Austria  Hungary 

1,052 

nil 

nil 

Denmark 

768 

866 

1,008 

France  . 

1,918 

3,046 

3,262 

Germany 

...  5,098 

654 

2,993 

Greece  . 

820 

576 

890 

Holland  . 

...  1,471 

2,207 

2,585 

Italy  . 

1,428 

2,378 

2,894 

Japan  . 

1,642 

3.063 

3,741 

Norway  . 

1,923 

2,285 

2,555 

Spain  . 

833 

1,094 

1,120 

Sweden  . 

992 

1,037 

1,215 

Other  countries 

...  2,398 

3.459 

3,413 

Foreign  Total 

...  22,230 

32,979 

37,281 

World’s  Total 

...  42,514 

54.217 

58,785 

It  is  also  assumed  that  this  country,  because  it 

happens  to  be  an 

island  and 

the  centre  of 

a  mari- 

time  empire,  is  the 

only  one  dependent  upon 

overseas 

supplies.  The  remai 

kable  revelation  of  the  war 

was  that 

France,  Italy,  and  indeed  every  country,  lives  in  varying 

degree  on  the  seas. 

If  we  had 

not  kept  our 

shipping 

moving  during  the  struggle,  in  face  of  all  the  horrors  of 
the  submarine  campaign,  our  seamen  refusing  to  be  cowed 
by  the  enemy’s  menacing  threats  or  intimidated  by  their 
bitter  experiences,  every  Allied  country  on  the  Continent 
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of  Europe — -France,  Italy,  and  the  rest — would  have  been 
starved  of  munitions  as  well  as  food,  and  would  have 
stood  defeated  even  though  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  had  remained  inactive,  resting  on  their  arms.  The 
submarine,  as  it  was  handled  by  the  Germans,  and  might 
be  handled  by  any  other  Power  in  the  future,  must  be 
regarded  not  as  the  enemy  of  any  one  Power  but  of  all 
Powers  .which  use  the  seas.  In  the  Official  History  of 
Sea-borne  Commerce,  Mr.  C.  Ernest  Fayle,  after  digesting 
all  the  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  influence  of  the 
war  by  sea  on  the  nations  of  the  world,  records  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  the  war  emphasised  beyond  all  precedent 
and  beyond  all  general  expectation,  the  importance  of  maritime  communi¬ 
cations.  The  dependence  of  Great  Britain  on  oversea  supplies  was  an 
accepted  axiom,  but  the  extent  to  which  that  dependence  was  shared,  at 
any  rate  under  war  conditions,  by  other  nations  had  hardly  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.  The  dependence  was,  however,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
economic  developments  of  the  century  preceding  the  war,  the  increasing 
importance  to  industrial  countries  of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  the 
increasing  tendency  of  such  countries  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  own  production  of  food  stuffs.  In  Germany,  where  the  process 
of  industrialisation  had  been  very  rapid  during  recent  years,  it  had  been 
accompanied  by  an  intensification  of  agricultural  development,  but  this 
agricultural  development  itself  w’as  based  on  large  oversea  supplies  of 
artificial  fertilisers  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  Indeed,  the  extent  to 
which  European  food  production  depended  on  imported  fodder  and  fer¬ 
tilisers  was  only  one  of  the  lessons  most  clearly  brought  out  by  the  war. 

For  all  the  belligerents  alike  this  dependence  on  oversea  supplies  was 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  character  of  the  war  itself.  The  development  of 
naval  and  military  material,  and  the  direct  demands  of  the  fighting  armies 
on  the  products  of  industry,  e.xceeded  anything  that  had  been  known  or 
anticipated,  and  those  demands  increased,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  importance  of  maritime  communications ;  directly  because  no  country 
produced  in  itself  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  arming  and  equipment 
of  its  forces ;  indirectly  because  the  diversion  of  labour  to  the  war  industries 
as  well  as  to  the  fighting  line  inevitably  reacted  on  the  home  output, 
whether  of  food  or  of  the  civil  industries. 

To  France  and  Italy  the  freedom  of  overseas  communications  was  as 
vital  as  to  Great  Britain  herself,  and  though  Germany’s  balance  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  strength  fitted  her  to  endure  a  prolonged  period 
of  isolation  better  than  any  other  European  Power,  she  was  able  to  hold 
out  for  four  and  a  half  years  only  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  economic  and 
social  collapse,  which  was  indeed  precipitated  by  military  defeat,  but  had 
already  become  inevitable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  least  to  fear  from  the 
misuse  of  the  submarine,  because,  first,  we  have  many 
ports  and  it  is  difficult  to  blockade  them  all  simultaneously, 
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and,  secondly,  because  our  resources  for  defence  are  im¬ 
measurably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  We 
have  not  only  an  immense  seafaring  population,  but  we 
possess  also  a  vast  array  of  small  craft  and  unrivalled 
shipbuilding  resources  which,  as  the  Great  War  showed, 
can  speedily  be  mobilised  in  an  emergency.  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed  we  had  nearly  3,000  surface  craft 
engaged  in  hunting  down  submarines,  and  hunting  them 
down  successfully.  What  this  country  has  done  once  it 
could  do  again,  and  with  better  effect,  since  it  has  accu¬ 
mulated  a  larger  volume  of  experience  than  any  other 
country. 

It  is  no  idle  question  when  it  is  asked  “  Is  the  submarine 
worth  while  ?  ”  As  a  man-of-war  pitted  against  other  men- 
of-war  its  failure  has  been  conspicuous,  and  as  a  pirate 
ship  it  not  only  brought  no  victory  to  the  Germans  but 
was  directly  responsible  for  embroiling  her  with  every 
neutral  Power,  and  proved  at  last  the  agent  which  dragged 
the  United  States,  unwilling  to  intervene,  into  the  war. 
The  submarine  is  not  cheap  to  build  or  maintain ;  it  is  not 
easily  handled;  it  becomes  obsolete  rapidly.  It  stands 
alone  and  apart  because  it  can  never  serve  the  purposes  of 
civilisation,  as,  for  instance,  the  aeroplane  and  airship 
may  serve  them.  From  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
which  is  that  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  it  has  been 
exposed  as  the  weapon  of  barbarism,  which,  when  it  is 
employed  as  the  Germans  employed  it,  and  as  any  Power, 
in  desperation,  may  conceivably  employ  it  in  future,  out¬ 
rivals  anything  done  by  pirates  of  the  past,  whom  it  w^as 
the  universal  custom  to  treat  without  mercy. 
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By  John  Palmer 

One  is  at  the  outset  oppressed  by  a  melancholy  doubt. 
Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  Fratellini  do  not  need  an 
introduction  to  the  city  in  which  Grimaldi  delighted  our 
great-grandfathers?  Is  it  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Fratellini  to  English  readers  as  friends  of  all  the  world 
and  a  household  delight?  These  are  questions  as  sad  as 
they  are  rhetorically  expectant  of  a  negative.  And  yet 
the  Fratellini,  if  they  had  happened  to  choose  London  for 
the  city  of  their  adoption,  instead  of  allowing  Paris  to 
choose  them,  would  now  be  as  familiar  to  us  all  as  Mr. 
George  Robey,  and  for  reasons  just  as  prevailing.  Let  me 
confess  at  once  that  this  article  is  topically  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  remedy  a  grievous  error. 
There  is  no  reason,  as  I  hope  to  show,  why  London  should 
not  share  with  Paris  the  pleasure  of  affording  hospitality 
to  the  most  accomplished  clowns  of  their  generation,  or 
why  the  Fratellini  should  not  be  as  beloved  by  the  people 
of  England  as  by  the  people  of  France. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  French  Academy,  with  a 
bold  and  liberal  gesture,  admitted  these  admired  come¬ 
dians  among  its  officers,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
generally  applauded  act  of  grace  ever  performed  by  a 
learned  society.  “  Je  vous  fdicite  cordialement,”  said  the 
Minister  Leon  Berard,  who  received  them  into  this  distin¬ 
guished  company,  “  au  nom  de  tous  les  petits  enfants  de 
Paris  dont  vous  faites  la  joie  et  aussi  de  leurs  peres,  ces 
autres  grands  enfants  qu’on  appelle  des  hommes.” 
Among  the  grown-up  children  to  whom  allusion  was  in¬ 
tended  must  be  included  most  of  the  theatrical  producers, 
men  of  letters,  and  deputies  of  Paris.  For  the  Fratellini 
unite  all  ages  and  classes  in  a  common  pleasure.  The 
simple  public  laughs  without  desiring  to  know  the  reason. 
Its  more  sophisticated  members  may  seek  to  know  the 
reason,  and  may  even  discover  it,  but  they  laugh  none  the 
less  easily  for  that.  Psychologists  seeking  a  text  for  a 
treatise  on  laughter  might  with  advantage  take  the 
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Fratellini.  Such  a  text  would  at  least  drive  them  towards 
a  very  broad  conception  of  this  very  curious  phenomenon, 
challenging  them  to  explain  a  mental  gesture  that  can 
simultaneously  afflict  every  age,  sex,  race  and  condition. 
The  Fratellini  elicit  laughter  from  the  most  stubborn 
individuals.  They  make  women  laugh  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing — a  much  more  difficult  achievement  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  They  provoke  laughter  in  a  French 
civil  servant  as  easily  as  in  a  Russian  peasant.  They  have 
made  even  the  Spaniards  laugh,  though  it  hurt  them 
terribly.  They  are  an  adequate  test  of  the  capacity  of 
laughter  in  any  man,  woman  or  child,  and  I  should  have 
considerable  hesitation  in  trusting  anybody  who  failed  to 
respond.  There  would  so  obviously  be  something  lacking 
in  his  humanity.  God  or  beast  was  Aristotle’s  dilemma  for 
the  solitary  man,  and  the  same  alternative  must  hold  for 
anybody  who  fails  to  delight  in  the  Fratellini.  At  any 
rate  he  is  no  fit  companion  for  ordinary  human  beings.  I 
am  not  an  intolerant  father,  but  if  ever  I  were  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  a  son  who  failed  to  laugh  at  the  Fratellini 
I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  beat  him. 

For  the  last  few  years  travellers  through  Paris  have 
always  been  sure  of  finding  the  Fratellini  at  home  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  in  their 
underground  retreat  at  the  Cirque  Medrano.  The  brothers 
rarely  entered  the  ring  before  eleven  o’clock,  and,  while 
converting  their  very  individual  faces  into  those  familiar 
masks  with  which  they  meet  the  world  professionally,  they 
were  always  ready  to  tolerate  an  intelligent  invasion. 
There  is  a  famous  picture  of  that  little  cave  of  mirth 
showine  the  brothers  at  ease,  waiting  for  their  call  into 
the  ring,  among  all  the  grotesque  implements  and  devices 
of  their  craft,  so  thickly  hung  or  strewn  about  the  shelves 
and  tables  that  it  seems  as  though  all  the  jokes  of  all  the 
clowns  who  ever  lived  had  taken  shape  and  feature,  as 
though  old  witticisms  that  had  set  a  thousand  tents  a-roar 
were  there  preserved  like  flies  in  amber.  It  was  with 
something  of  a  shock  that  I  saw  from  the  newspapers 
during  my  last  visit  to  Paris  that  the  Fratellini  had  left 
the  Cirque  Medrano  and  were  performing  at  the  Cirque 
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d’Hiver,  and  I  went  at  once  to  inquire.  It  was  too  true, 
and  in  deference  to  old  associations  I  was  inclined  to 
receive  the  information  sadly.  It  has,  however,  its  brighter 
side.  The  spacious  and  well-appointed  dressing-room  at 
the  Cirque  d’Hiver  may  be  less  picturesque  than  the  cellar 
in  Montmartre ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  and  more  acces¬ 
sible,  and  it  represents  a  change  for  the  better  in  worldly 
fortune.  The  Fratellini  are  now  directors  with  a  policy 
and  a  programme  of  their  own,  and  for  us  the  change  is 
of  some  importance,  as  it  would  enable  them,  if  the  invita¬ 
tion  came,  to  divide  their  time  between  Paris  and  London. 
The  Fratellini  have  always  looked  longingly  at  England, 
though  hitherto  they  have  been  unfortunate.  They  came 
to  London  at  a  time  when  the  circus  was  completely  out 
of  favour.  It  is  true  that  they  have  made  one  or  two 
appearances  at  English  theatres  of  variety.  But  their  art, 
unlike  that  of  Crock,  is  not  of  the  theatre,  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  of  the  circus,  and  in  any  case  they  were  never 
long  enough  in  England  to  establish  that  complete  and 
intimate  sympathy  between  themselves  and  the  crowd 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  essential  secret  of  their 
success.  Should  we,  however,  ever  have  a  permanent 
circus  in  London,  it  would  be  the  obvious  mission  of  the 
Fratellini  to  restore  amongst  us  a  vanished  art,  thus  re¬ 
peating  the  achievement  which  they  have  during  the  last 
ten  years  performed  so  successfully  in  Paris. 

To-day  in  Paris  there  are  three  circuses  permanently 
open.  To  go  to  the  circus  is  a  family  institution,  one  that 
contributes  largely  to  the  friendliness  and  harmony  of  the 
Paris  home.  For  here  is  something  that  unites  parents 
and  children  in  a  common  pleasure,  shared  by  all  to  the 
same  high  degree.  We  have  nothing  analogous  in 
England,  where  children  who  try  to  share  the  pleasures 
of  their  parents  run  the  risk  of  becoming  prematurely 
sophisticated.  Hardly  any  institution  in  the  world  can 
have  contributed  so  generously  to  maintaining  and  publicly 
exhibiting  the  unities  of  family  life  than  the  Paris  circus. 
A  child  who  has  seen  his  parents  laugh  at  the  Fratellini 
can  at  least  be  sure  that  they  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
humanity. 
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To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  decay  of  the  circus  in 
England? 

One  of  the  reasons,  peculiar  to  England,  was  the  wave 
of  gentility  that  passed  over  the  middle  classes  of  English 
society  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
movement  which  swept  away  the  old  music  hall,  the  living 
product  of  a  popular  inspiration,  in  favour  of  the  preten¬ 
tious  and  ostensibly  more  respectable  theatre  of  varieties. 
Even  the  pantomime,  where  the  old  popular  spirit  might 
at  least  have  been  expected  to  survive  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  was  affected.  The  old  harlequinade,  with  its 
red-hot  poker  and  sausages,  succumbed  to  the  false 
aesthetic  snobbery  of  the  camp  followers  of  the  musical  and 
decorative  arts,  who  carried  away  the  pantomime  and  most 
of  the  lighter  forms  of  entertainment  into  the  Babylonish 
captivity  from  which  they  are  only  just  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  decay  of  the  circus  and  the  music  hall  was 
a  movement  which  corresponded  with  the  rise  of  the 
restaurant  with  marble  pillars,  where  at  popular  prices  the 
public  may  enjoy  a  grandeur  which  would  be  so  delight¬ 
fully  exclusive  if  only  it  were  not  so  terribly  accessible. 
There  was  nothing  to  correspond  with  this  movement  in 
Paris,  the  most  snobbish  of  whose  citizens  would  never 
regard  a  marble  balcony  as  a  desirable  substitute  for  a  good 
dinner.  The  generation  which  made  the  fortune  of  Sir 
Joseph  Lyons,  and  which  abandoned  the  old  Tivoli  for 
the  new  Hippodrome,  was  unlikely  to  seek  its  pleasures 
on  the  benches  of  a  circus,  or  permit  itself  to  shake  with 
laughter  at  the  antics  of  a  clown.  That  is  the  worst  of 
social  dignity.  There  are  so  many  things  at  which  “  we 
are  not  amused.”  The  companionable  laughter  of  the  ring 
is  a  dangerous  solvent  of  the  snobbery  of  classes.  One 
may  find  oneself  laughing  with  a  grocer,  or  suddenly 
become  aware  of  kinship  with  the  errand  boy.  Noblesse 
oblige.  Remember  Lord  Froth  of  Congreve’s  comedy: 
“  But  to  laugh  at  the  joke  of  a  common  person  or  when  no 
person  of  quality  laughs  with  one,  ridiculous.  ...  Now 
when  I  laugh,  I  always  laugh  alone.”  There  is  always  a 
large  class  of  people  in  England  who  would  rather  be 
bored  with  the  best  people  than  amused  in  the  company  of 
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their  natural  friends.  And  always  they  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  art  in  all  its  manifestations. 

But  the  decay  of  the  circus  was  not  peculiar  to  England. 
There  was  a  general  cause  common  to  most  European 
countries,  a  cause  which  was  comprehensively  embodied  in 
the  egregious  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnum.  Barnum 
killed  the  circus  by  developing  its  least  attractive  elements. 
The  circus  under  his  influence  became  a  monstrous 
menagerie  of  tame  beasts ;  an  exhibition  of  vulgar  and  fre¬ 
quently  revolting  curiosities ;  a  loud,  distracting  and 
bewildering  display  of  tedious  virtuosity.  This  kind  of 
circus  still  survives  in  Germany,  where  it  travels  from  town 
to  town,  bragging  of  its  three  rings  where  simultaneous 
performances  are  continually  in  progress,  of  its  huge  and 
varied  collection  of  animals,  acrobats,  jugglers,  fire-eaters 
and  equestrian  experts.  French  and  English  taste  was 
rightly  offended,  and  the  circus  died.  In  France,  however, 
it  has  risen  again  owing  to  the  tact  and  enterprise  of 
directors  who  remembered  the  old  traditions,  and  of  one  or 
two  artists  of  genius  who  inherited  its  special  gifts.  Of 
these  the  Fratellini  were  easily  the  most  remarkable. 
These  men  remembered,  to  begin  with,  that  the  whole  secret 
of  the  circus  lay  in  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  crowd, 
of  bringing  its  members  into  touch  with  the  performer  and 
with  one  another,  so  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  show, 
of  display  or  distraction,  was  foreign  to  its  spirit.  The 
idea  that  three  rings  was  better  than  one  could  only  have 
occurred  to  a  megalomaniac  insensitive  to  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  realities  of  his  craft.  The  circus,  to  succeed,  must 
bring  all  eyes  and  minds  to  a  focus,  and  this,  above  all,  is 
the  true  function  of  the  clown  and  one  that  has  never 
perhaps  been  more  completely  fulfilled  in  any  generation 
than  by  the  Fratellini.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
art  of  the  circus  from  that  of  the  variety  theatre.  At  the 
Coliseum  or  Hippodrome  there  is  an  audience  which 
watches  a  spectacle  or  performance  more  or  less  remote, 
proceeding  in  a  little  world  of  its  own  on  the  further 
side  of  the  proscenium  and  footlights.  At  the  Medrano 
there  is  a  circle  of  spectators  actively  participating  in  the 
play  of  the  ring,  sharing  its  sentiments  and  vicissitudes, 
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provoked  into  companionable  laughter,  contributing  to  the 
atmosphere  and  progress  of  the  evening  by  being  brought 
into  communion.  No  one  has  put  this  more  eloquently  or 
sensitively  than  Jacques  Copeau,  the  famous  producer 
and  actor  of  the  Vieux  Colombiers,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
stant  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Fratellini : — 

Vous  #tes  des  acteurs  populaires.  Tout  Paris  vous  connait.  Quand 
vous  mettez  le  pied  sur  la  piste,  les  hommes,  les  femmes,  les  enfants,  de 
toutes  ages,  de  toutes  classes,  qui  emplissent  les  gradins  de  Medrano,  com- 
munient  instantanement  dans  le  geste  d’accueil  qu’ils  vous  font.  Ils  ne 
sont  plus  separes  les  uns  des  autres.  Ils  ne  se  jugent  plus  les  uns  les 
autres.  Leur  ame  est  avec  vous  dans  ce  cercle  de  lumi^re  qui  accompagne 
chacun  de  vos  mouvements.  Francois,  Paul,  Albert,  n’est-ce  pas  un  grand 
bonheur?  J’ai  vu  quelquefois  des  larmes  dans  vos  yeux. 

Copeau  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  purity  of  style  of  the 
Fratellini  (of  which  more  hereafter)  and  of  a  quality  at 
present  more  immediately  to  the  point,  which  he  calls  their 
gentillesse.  This  gentUlesse  is  merely  another  aspect 
of  the  popular  side  of  their  art,  of  its  comradeship  with  the 
spectators,  its  sweet  and  genial  accessibility.  It  is  the 
quality  intended  by  the  Elizabethans  who  referred  so  con¬ 
tinually  to  “  gentle  ”  Shakespeare,  an  epithet,  much  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  critics,  which  was  intended  to  convey 
precisely  this  gentUlesse  that  goes  straight  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  children  and  of  all  who  have  temporarily 
put  away  the  dull  complexities  of  modern  life  and  are 
seeking  refreshment  in  simple  pleasures.  There  is  in 
gentillesse  a  familiarity  which  is  never  vulgar,  a  freedom 
which  is  never  indiscreet,  an  enthusiasm  which  is  never 
loud,  an  innocence  which  is  never  foolish,  an  extravagance 
which  is  never  irrational.  It  is  the  quality  that  stands  for 
everything  that  is  most  attractive  and  necessary  in  a  child. 
In  France  children  are  gentils,  or,  if  they  are  not,  they 
are  horrid  and  ought  to  be  smacked.  And  gentillesse  is 
the  quality  most  of  all  desirable  in  the  comedian  or  clown. 
The  clown  who  has  it  subtly  conveys  in  his  art  an  inde¬ 
structible  sense  of  its  dignity  and  significance.  It  keeps 
him  free  of  malice  and  all  uncharitableness.  We  feel  that 
his  mask  is  not  a  mere  flouting  of  humanity,  but  a 
significant  expression  of  the  human  comedy. 

All  this  may  seem  excessive,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
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remember  the  circus  mainly  as  a  derelict  entertainment  for 
the  village  green,  but  to  French  critics  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Fratellini  it  will  all  be  so  obvious  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  recording.  It  is,  moreover,  historically 
quite  inevitable.  The  art  of  the  Fratellini  is  no  rough-and- 
tumble  product  of  an  institution  which  recently  rejoiced  in 
the  Siamese  twins  or  in  a  pig  born  without  any  toes.  It  is 
in  kind  and  quality  a  derivative  of  the  old  Italian  comedy, 
the  commedia  deW  arte.  The  old  Italian  comedy  pre¬ 
sented  certain  traditional  characters  or  types,  and  the  actors 
assuming  these  characters  extemporised  appropriate  speech 
and  gesture  within  the  limits  of  the  tradition.  The  comedy 
thus  combined  fidelity  to  tradition  with  individual  freedom. 
The  art  was  an  art  of  improvisation  restrained  and  kept 
within  appropriate  limits  by  a  definite  style.  It  combined 
purity  of  form  with  exuberance  of  spirit.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  precise  and  enthusiastic,  formal  and  free.  It 
selected  the  significant  points  of  a  human  character,  con¬ 
verted  them  into  a  type,  but  allowed  the  type  to  abound 
and  develop  according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
It  caught  at  human  features,  fixed  and  converted  them  into 
a  mask ;  but  the  mask,  portraying  essential  characteristics, 
became  more  humanly  expressive  than  any  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  faces  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  this  art  of 
the  mask  or  type  which  the  Fratellini  have  inherited, 
together  with  that  gift  of  individual  improvisation  which 
permits  of  infinite  variations  appropriate  to  the  character. 
Paul  Fratellini  presents  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world,  of 
anxious  intelligence,  artful  and  serious,  an  epitome  of  the 
majority  of  men  who  tread  the  middle  ways  of  life. 
Franqois,  with  his  white  face,  delicately  pencilled  brows, 
sensitive  mouth,  and  brilliant  eyes,  is  the  artist  or  poet 
type.  He  has  a  curiously  enthusiastic  detachment,  enjoy¬ 
ing  feverishly  his  own  failures  and  successes.  And  in  all 
that  he  does  there  is  a  fantastic,  often  a  distressing,  beauty 
which  endears  him,  above  all,  to  the  children  who,  satisfied 
in  their  instinct  for  significance  and  simplicity  of  line  and 
effect,  never  fail  to  be  fascinated.  Albert  is  the  “  Auguste  ” 
or  buffoon,  his  face  presenting  the  very  ecstacy  of  folly, 
preserving  through  all  his  inconsequent  acts  and  all  the 
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vicissitudes  of  his  career  the  same  idiot  smile,  the  same 
ingenious  and  serene  eagerness  of  mien,  an  unconquerable 
fool,  embodying  the  eternal  charity  of  God  for  his 
cherished  imbeciles.  These  are  types  which,  if  deliberately 
chosen  to  present  an  epitome  of  human  life,  could  not 
have  been  more  discreetly  selected — the  man  of  small 
affairs,  the  artist  and  the  fool,  simplified  down  to  their 
essentials,  fundamentally  unchanging  but  expressing 
themselves  in  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  hundred  different 
ways. 

It  is  in  their  fidelity  to  the  types  they  have  chosen  that 
the  Fratellini  show  their  purity  of  style  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  They  show  it  also  in  the  economy 
and  precision  of  all  their  effects,  which  are  never  more 
nor  less  than  are  required  to  deal  with  the  audience  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  Their  work  has  the  unfailing  beauty  of 
a  perfect  adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  And  the  end  is 
invariable  :  to  keep  in  tune  and  touch,  within  the  limits 
of  the  characters  they  present,  with  the  people.  Partly 
the  effort  is  instinctive.  Their  art  rests  upon  a  continuous 
communion  and  sympathy  with  the  crowd,  and  quite 
unthinkingly  they  hasten  or  retard,  emphasise  or  attenuate, 
their  appeal  in  accordance  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  ring. 
But  the  Fratellini  are  artists  whose  intelligence,  vigilant 
and  aware,  actively  assists  their  instinct.  At  the  end  of 
every  performance,  whether  the  programme  be  old  or  new, 
they  record  in  a  diary  its  effect  upon  the  audience.  Per¬ 
haps  something  has  failed  of  its  old  effect,  or  perhaps  an 
unexpected  inspiration  of  the  moment  has  gone  home 
unusually  well.  The  fact  is  recorded.  There  is  an  excited 
discussion  of  the  reasons  why  this  has  failed  or  that  suc¬ 
ceeded.  And  the  remedy  is  sought  and  usually  discovered. 
One  has  only  to  compare  this  procedure  with  the 
mechanical  repetition  for  a  hundred  nights,  each  repetition 
tending  to  be  more  perfunctory  than  the  last,  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  comedy  in  the  theatres  of  Paris  or  London  to  realise 
the  essential  difference  between  the  art  of  the  clown  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fratellini  and  the  art  of  the  modern 
actor. 

An  art  of  this  character  clearly  requires  a  fertility  of 
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invention,  a  readiness  and  responsiveness,  which  is  only 
possible  in  the  rarest  of  comic  spirits.  The  invention  of 
the  Fratellini,  their  ability  to  improvise  something  novel 
and  unexpected  every  week  of  the  season,  is  a  thing  at 
which  I  marvel  increasingly  as  the  years  go  by.  I  never 
fail  to  see  them  whenever  I  am  in  Paris,  and  I  have  never 
seen  them  twice  in  the  same  programme.  This  exuberant 
creativeness  is  imposed  on  them  by  their  continuous  sojourn 
in  the  same  city.  The  artist  of  the  music  hall  goes  on 
tour.  The  circus  usually  travels  from  town  to  town.  But 
the  Fratellini  are  at  home  in  Paris  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  It  is  a  terrible  test  which  few  men  who  have 
to  be  their  own  authors  and  producers  and  actors  are  asked 
to  undergo;  but  it  is  a  test  which  the  Fratellini 
triumphantly  survive,  and  one  which  keeps  their  art  alive 
and  simple,  preserving  that  element  of  freshness  and 
adaptability  which  is  the  secret  of  their  success. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of  appreciating  this 
quality  than  by  comparing  their  work  with  that  of  Crock, 
a  clown  more  familiar  to  the  English  public.  Crock  is  a 
comic  artist  of  the  first  rank,  but  his  talent  is  as  limited  and 
as  inelastic  as  that  of  the  Fratellini  is  boundless  and  free. 
Crock  has  built  up  his  performance,  which  played  at  the 
right  tempo  should  never  last  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
through  a  lifetime  of  care  and  reflection.  He  is  slow  of 
invention  and  can  leave  nothing  to  the  chance  of  the 
moment.  He  cannot  vary  his  behaviour  or  adapt  his  tem¬ 
perament  in  accordance  with  the  mood  or  character  of  his 
audience,  and  for  all  his  talent  he  was  never  really  success¬ 
ful  in  the  circus.  He  is  an  artist  of  the  variety  theatre. 
He  gives  a  performance  to  be  watched  in  a  spirit  of  detach¬ 
ment.  We  laugh  at  Crock,  but  we  laugh  with  the 
Fratellini.  He  will  often,  in  order  to  lengthen  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  repeat  a  trick  till  his  audience  is  weary  of  it;  and, 
if  asked  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  performance  which 
he  has  so  laboriously  established,  he  will  not  only  fail 
completely  but,  what  is  even  more  significant,  he  will  not 
know  to  what  extent  he  has  failed.  The  Fratellini  may  fail 
in  one  of  the  hundred  experiments  they  try  upon  the  crowd 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  but  they  are  immediately  aware 
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of  it,  they  correct  the  item  at  once,  and  invariably  snatch  a 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  They  cannot  remain  for 
one  instant  in  the  ring  without  becoming  sensitive  to  the 
mood  of  the  audience  and  realising  the  effect  they  are 
achieving. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Fratellini  in  England,  and  their 
ability  to  revive  in  this  country  the  art  of  the  circus  in 
accordance  with  the  classic  tradition,  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  or  misgiving.  Paris  has  established  a  prior 
claim,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  people  are  readier 
for  simple  pleasures  than  ourselves,  but  largely  owing  to 
the  mere  accidents  of  geography.  The  Fratellini  are  no 
more  French  than  English.  Before  settling  down  in  Paris 
they  wandered  at  large  through  every  country  of  Europe, 
following  in  the  steps  of  their  Italian  father,  Gustave 
Fratellini,  whose  traditions  they  inherited,  and  whose  craft 
they  have  practised  from  childhood.  They  thoroughly 
understand  the  English  mind  (one  of  the  brothers  has  an 
English  wife),  and  their  English  accent  is  neither  more 
nor  less  quaintly  comprehensible  than  the  Florentine 
intonations  which  fall  so  pleasantly  on  the  ears  of  the 
Parisians.  .Their  view  of  the  circus  as  directors  is  as 
enlightened  as  their  practice,  and  they  are  never  likely  to 
repeat  the  blunders  that  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Were 
I  Maecenas,  I  would  dedicate  an  English  circus  to  the 
Fratellini,  and  live  for  ever  afterwards  in  a  glow  of 
conscious  rectitude,  sure  of  being  blessed  by  an  increasing 
generation. 

In  concluding  an  article  which  has  become  much  more 
personal  in  character  than  I  intended,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  Fratellini,  having  inherited  and  restored 
an  old  tradition,  have  taken  care  to  ensure  that  it  shall  not 
again  die  out.  The  three  brothers  have  between  them 
eleven  children,  several  of  whom  have  already  stood  with 
their  fathers  in  the  ring.  Already  we  can  see  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  is  assured.  The  sense  of  dedication,  without  which 
no  clown  was  ever  born  or  made,  is  perpetuated  in  certain 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  and  there  could  be 
no  more  touching  expression  of  the  permanence  and  con- 
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tinuity  of  their  art  than  to  behold  the  Fratellini  in  the  ring 
mocked  by  a  repetition  of  themselves  in  miniature. 

The  revival  in  Paris  of  the  tradition  which  this  family 
down  to  the  third  generation  have  in  their  keeping  is  the 
second  restoration  of  the  old  Italian  inspiration.  The  first 
revival  was  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  culminated  in  Grimaldi.  We  accordingly 
have  every  right  to  claim  a  share  in  the  Fratellini^  The 
home  of  the  modern  clown  for  several  generations  was  in 
London,  and  the  debt  to  England  in  the  development  of 
his  art  is  recognised  throughout  Europe,  wherever  a  ring 
may  be  established.  It  is  clearly  recognised  by  the 
Fratellini,  who  would  regard  the  revival  amongst  us  of 
their  ancient  mystery  as  an  appropriate  climax  to  their 
astonishing  career. 


REGENT  STREET  AND  ITS  MEMORIES 


By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 

Although  Regent  Street  owed  the  beauty  of  its  famous 
curve  ^nd  the  width  of  its  thoroughfare  to  John  Nash,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  ran  his  surprising  innovation 
through  houses  and  byways  as  Haussmann  was  permitted 
to  do  in  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire.  For  there  had 
always  existed  a  relatively  considerable  street  here  from 
so  far  back  as  Elizabethan  days,  when,  from  a  rare  plan 
dated  1585,  we  see  that  an  important  highway  joined  Picca¬ 
dilly  with  Oxford  Street  (described  as  the  “Waye  from 
Colbrooke,”  and  the  “Waye  from  Uxbridge”),  following 
a  course  not  dissimilar  from  the  present  Regent  Street. 
This  thoroughfare  was  known  as  Great  Swallow  Street, 
and  that  earlier  suggestions  had  been  made  to  widen  it  and 
to  lessen  the  sharp  angle  where  it  joined  Marybone 
Street,  as  well  as  to  make  its  continuation.  Little  Swallow 
Street,  of  uniform  size,  is  shown  by  those  “  improvements” 
which  John  Gwynn  adumbrated  in  1766,  and  of  which  it 
may,  parenthetically,  be  remarked  that  nearly  every  one 
was  destined  to  materialise,  on  more  or  less  similar  lines, 
in  the  hands  of  other  and  later  town-planners.  Nash’s 
scheme  is  therefore  chiefly  notable  for  the  way  he  carried 
it  out,  a  way  in  which  his  originality  of  treatment  was  all 
his  own. 

The  dominant  idea  in  his  mind  was  to  run  a  wide  and 
splendid  thoroughfare  from  Carlton  House,  which  Holland 
had  reconstructed  in  1783,  to  the  Regent’s  Park,  then 
recently  laid  out  by  Mr.  James  Morgan,  from  Nash’s  own 
designs,  in  1812.  The  original  scheme  included  St. 
Albans  Street,  facing  the  Regent’s  palace,  through  St. 
James’s  Market  to  Castle  Street,  where  it  was  to  form  a 
quadrant,  intersecting  Swallow  Street,  and  thence  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  that  thoroughfare  to  Oxford  Street;  and  so 
north,  through  Foley  House,  to  Portland  Place.  Foley 
House  (not  the  residence  so  called  which  still  exists,  but 
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one  on  the  site  of  the  Langham  Hotel)  was  purchased  for 
this  purpose,  but  some  of  the  ground  not  being  required, 
Sir  James  Langham  bought  it,  and  employed  Nash  to  erect 
a  house  for  him  on  the  site.  It  is  probable  that  Nash, 
having  his  pet  scheme  in  mind,  designed  the  house  rather 
to  suit  that  scheme  than  Langham’s  convenience;  in  any 
case,  Sir  Jahies  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  dismissed  the 
architect,  who  thereupon  completely  changed  the  outline 
of  his  new  thoroughfare,  so  that  it  ran  as  it  does  to-day, 
with  the  amazing  church  as  a  kind  of  termination  to  a  vista 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  rural  rather  than  an 
ecclesiastical  one. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  in  1813, 
Regent  Street  was  forthwith  begun,  and  by  1817  the 
portion  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  now  Lower  Regent  Street 
and  Waterloo  Place,  was  completed.  It  was  obviously 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task,  for  while  this  relatively 
short  distance  occupied  some  three  years  in  getting  itself 
completed,  the  entire  remainder  of  the  thoroughfare  took 
exactly  the  same  time;  and  it  was  only  in  1820  that  it  was 
practically  finished. 

Hitherto  the  streets  of  London  had  been  all  brick,  and 
Nash’s  stuccoed  and  classic  convention  was  hailed  with  a 
complacent  satisfaction  which  is  reflected  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  criticism  passed  on  it,  in  both  books  and  news¬ 
papers.  To-day  many  of  us  are  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
this  later  Georgian  atmosphere  in  a  thoroughfare  bearing 
so  outstanding  a  Georgian  title.  Perhaps  we  are  rather 
apt  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  these  earlier 
structures — now  they  are  gone ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  is  to  be  for  ever  regretted  is  the  loss  of  that  unique 
and  amazingly  graceful  semi-circular  entrance  to  the 
street,  which  the  very  uniformity  and  comparatively  dwarf 
character  of  Nash’s  edifices  accentuated.  The  passing 
of  this  is  indeed  to  be  lamented;  although  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  when  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  began  to  tower 
aloft,  and  Norman  Shaw  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
Nash  convention. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  the  mind  to  recapture  than 
a  building  that  has  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by 
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something  alien  in  outline;  and  so  already  are  we  for¬ 
getting  the  features  of  the  Regent  Street  once  so  familiar. 

As  an  aid  to  recalling  it,  however,  we  have  happily  those 
remarkable  elevations  of  London .  streets,  which  Tallis 
began  to  publish  in  the  year  1838,  and  which  reproduce 
for  us  with  infinite  pains  and  accuracy  the  exact  appearance 
of  London’s  buildings.  By  them  we  shall  see  that  so  far 
from  being  merely  a  street  of  shops  (although  that  has 
always  been  its  outstanding  characteristic)  Regent  Street 
contained  churches  and  clubs  and  private  houses  (Nash 
himself  lived  at  its  lower  end),  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  catholic-minded  of  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  were  it  not  for  Piccadilly,  which  begins  com¬ 
mercially  and  ends  in  an  aristocratic  aura,  unique  among 
London’s  highways. 

One  somehow  always  seems  to  forget  that  that  lower 
portion  of  the  thoroughfare  which  runs  from  Pall  Mall 
to  Piccadilly,  and  of  which  Waterloo  Place  is  the  widest 
part,  is  Regent  Street  at  all.  But  it  is  really  its  noble 
beginning,  and  here  the  Athenaeum  first  had  its  head¬ 
quarters;  here  the  London  Magazine  was  first  published, 
making  known  to  the  innumerable  readers  of  the  day  the 
charming  whimsicalities  of  Lamb  and  the  exquisite  style 
of  De  Quincey;  and  here  the  Guards’  Memorial  is  flanked 
by  Sidney  Herbert,  in  bronze,  and  Florence  Nightingale 
with  her  historic  lamp.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  Nash’s  own  house  stands 
in  a  truncated  state  as  almost  the  last  vestige  here  of  his 
handiwork  which  a  century  ago  was  rising  all  over  London. 
Another  feature  of  the  thoroughfare  long  since  forgotten 
was  St.  Philip’s  Chapel,  which  Repton  designed  in  1819, 
and  which  stood  between  Nos.  ii  and  13. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Quadrant,  as  it  was  called, 
although  the  colonnade  which  formed  it  can  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  few,  that  Regent  Street  seems  naturally  to  begin. 
That  double  row  of  270  columns  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  thoroughfare;  and  curiously  enough  its 
genesis  was  due  to  a  change  of  plan  necessitated  by  the 
erection  of  the  County  Fire  Office,  designed  by  Robert 
Abraham,  at  the  spot  where  Nash  had  intended  his  street 
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to  run  due  north.  Colonnades  are  not  greatly  affected, 
or,  indeed,  needed  by  us  as  they  are  in  warmer  countries, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  caused  to  the  shops 
within  them,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  Nash’s  cast- 
iron  columns  were  removed  in  1848. 

Contemporary  writers  on  London  remark  on  the  number 
of  gaming  houses  that  clustered  then  about  the  Quadrant, 
a  fact  which  appears  in  the  pages  of  Thackeray  and  others ; 
but  they  also  note  the  presence  of  splendid  shops,  the 
windows  of  many  being  sometimes  “  formed  of  a  single 
pane  of  plate  glass,  so  beautifully  transparent  as  almost 
to  induce  the  spectator  to  doubt  its  existence  as  a  barrier 
to  the  touch,”  as  one  of  them  writes  in  something  like  a 
rhapsody  of  admiration. 

The  gambling  houses  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  Quadrant,  and  we  know  that  several  managed  to 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  exiguousness  of  Air  Street,  a 
street,  by  the  way,  which  the  rate  books  show  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  1659,  and  which  was  then  the  most  westerly 
one  in  London,  credite  fosteri.  In  1671  Colonel  Panton, 
that  inveterate  builder,  applied  for  a  licence  to  finish 
certain  houses  as  a  continuation  of  Windmill  Street,  and 
Ayre  Street,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  petition.  When  Nash  began  his  great  scheme  he 
ran  his  colonnade  across  the  byway,  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  a  portion  of  it  remained  at  these 
points  long  after  the  rest  had  been  cleared  away.  To-day 
heavy  rusticated  archways  give  entrance  to  the  street. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  read  the  descriptions  of  old 
writers  concerning  architectural  features  which  our  en¬ 
larged  ideas  on  such  subjects  have  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  well-nigh  negligible  things.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Glasshouse  Street  “  is  a  respectable  street  (which  one  never 
doubted)  of  large  houses  and  shops  ”  (which  would  have 
taken  some  finding  before  the  present  buildings  sprang  up 
in  it) — a  long  cry  from  the  days  when  mounds  were  thrown 
up  hereabouts  in  1642-43  to  protect  the  city  from^  the 
Royalists,  and  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  at  which 
the  citizens  and  their  families  worked  so  feverishly. 

As  we  round  what  was  once  the  famous  curve,  the  whole 
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length  of  Regent  Street  stretches  away  before  us.  Rising 
on  both  sides  are  the  great  piles  of  buildings  with  which 
contemporary  architects  have  replaced  those  structures  of 
Nash,  each  of  which  in  its  day  was  regarded  csre  ferenmua, 
and  which  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  that  one  writer 
remarks,  “  there  is  not  another  city  in  the  world  which  can 
boast  of  a  street  possessing  the  architectural  beauties  of 
Regent  Street,  which  has  justly  been  termed  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Palaces.” 

Among  the  thoroughfare’s  many  by-ways  Foubert’s 
Place  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  for  it  takes  its  name 
from  that  Major  Foubert  who,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
set  up  here  his  Riding  Academy,  in  a  long,  low,  red-brick 
building,  destroyed  when  Swallow  Street  was  done  away 
with.  It  was  a  regular  resort  for  the  gallants  of  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  venture, 
was  to  be  seen  here  in  talk  with  Prince  George  of 
Denmark;  while  the  King  spared  £ioo  from  his  never  very 
overflowing  treasury  to  forward  Foubert’s  good  work. 

Almost  opposite  Foubert’s  Place  Conduit  Street  per¬ 
petuates  in  its  name  that  Conduit  Mead,  as  the  27  acres 
field  through  which  it  was  formed  was  called,  a  field 
described  as  Conduit  Meadowe  in  the  plan  of  1585  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The  street  had  been 
begun  before  1691,  for  Evelyn  refers  to  it  by  name  in 
that  year,  and  speaks  of  going  to  a  service  in  the  then 
newly  erected  Trinity  Chapel  there.  It  was  not,  however, 
completed  till  1713.  The  chapel,  originally  of  wood  and 
slate,  had  served  for  James  II.’s  camp  at  Hounslow,  and 
had  afterwards  been  removed  hither;  it  may  be  seen 
indicated  as  standing  at  the  end  of  Old  Bond  Street,  in 
Morden  and  Lea’s  plan  of  London.  The  chapel  of 
Archbishop  Tenison,  in  Regent  Street  itself,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  1877,  was  a  sort  of  successor  to  the  earlier 
wooden  structure,  but  on  a  very  different  site,  t.e.,  two  doors 
to  the  north  of  Chapel  Court. 

Conduit  Street  has  many  memories.  Here  it  was  that  that 
fire-eater  Lord  Camelford,  who  lodged  in  Bond  Street,  had 
his  quarrel  with  Captain  Best,  which  resulted  in  the  duel 
in  which  he  was  killed;  and  Carew  Mildmay,  according  to 
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Pennant,  remembered  shooting  woodcocks  in  these  fields 
before  Lord  Burlington,  who  was  the  first  to  build  here, 
developed  his  property.  When  houses  were  erected  the 
street  was  purely  residential,  and  such  as  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  and  the  notorious  Duke  of  Wharton  lived  in 
it,  as  did  Boswell  and  Wilberforce  at  a  later  day.  Still 
later  it  became  a  favourite  with  physicians,  and  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  Pitt’s  doctor.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Dr. 
Elliotson,  to  whom  in  gratitude  for  his  services  Thackeray 
dedicated  Pendennis^  were  among  them.  A  tablet  on 
one  of  the  houses  tells  us  that  Canning  lived  in  it;  but 
perhaps  the  street’s  principal  claim  to  fame  is  the.  fact  that 
here  Charles  James  Fox  was  born  on  January  24th,  1749; 
his  mother.  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  being  then  in  lodgings 
while  Holland  House  was  preparing  for  her  reception.  The 
thoroughfare,  of  course,  had  its  tavern — “  The  Prince  of 
Wales  ” — where,  by  the  way,  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  was 
inaugurated  in  1772,  and  where  Camelford’s  quarrel  with 
Best  came  to  a  head. 

Argyll  Street,  opposite,  was  formerly  called  Little 
Argyll  Street,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  plain  residence 
“  with  a  small  area  and  wall  before  it,”  which  once 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family  of  this  name,  where  the 
beautiful  duchess,  the  younger  of  the  Gunning  sisters, 
died  in  1790.  Later,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
“  Athenian  Aberdeen  ”  of  Byron’s  verse,  purchased  it,  and 
on  his  death  in  i860,  it  w'as  sold  and  demolished,  and 
eventually  became  the  site  of  the  building  known  to  one’s 
childhood  as  Hengler’s  Circus.  Argyll  Street  has  a 
Johnsonian  flavour,  for  here  Mrs.  Thrale  lived  at  one 
time,  and  before  her  marriage  with  Piozzi,  wherever  Mrs. 
Thrale  was,  the  great  man  was  not  far  off  for  long. 
Northcote,  too,  lived  here  before  he  went  to  Argyll  Place ; 
and  the  street  is  further  notable  as  having  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  lodging  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  That  once  famous  musical  haunt,  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  was  housed  in  the  building  with  its  classic  semi¬ 
circular  front,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  street,  and 
here  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  concerts ;  here  Liszt 
appeared  as  a  youth;  and  here  Mendelssohn  conducted, 
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and,  on  one  occasion,  led  his  great  C  Minor  Symphony. 
In  the  February  of  1830,  the  Argyll  Rooms  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  the  premises  were  rebuilt  on  practically  the  old 
lines,  and  in  Tallis’s  day  were  occupied  as  a  business 
house. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Regent  Street,  almost  facing 
Argyll  Street,  once  stood  the  Hanover  District  Chapel,  a 
structure  surmounted  by  two  square  towers  or  turrets, 
designed  by  Cockerell,  and  opened  in  1825.  The  Ionic 
portico  of  this  building  was  copied  from  that  of  Minerva 
Polias,  at  Priene;  but  always  looked  rather  out  of  place 
in  this  alien  environment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  North- 
cote  lived  opposite,  it  was  appropriate  that  his  “  Agony  in 
the  Garden  ”  should  have  been  presented  to  the  chapel 
by  the  Royal  Institution.  The  building  was  demolished 
many  years  ago,  and  one  cannot  think  that  Regent  Street 
had  much  reason  to  bemoan  its  loss,  at  least  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view;  even  contemporary  criticism,  so 
lavish  generally  of  epithets,  could  think  of  no  more  im¬ 
pressive  one  than  “  tasteful  ”  to  apply  to  it. 

This  chapel,  or  church  as  it  later  became,  was  flanked 
on  one  side  by  Princes  Street,  and  here  resided,  we  are 
told,  “  Mr.  Joseph  Merlin,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who 
formed  a  museum  here  consisting  of  automata  and  other 
specimens  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Among  the  great 
number  of  ingenious  inventions,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  :  A  new  invented  clock,  the  hydraulic  vase,  a 
barrel  of  mechanical  music,  a  mechanical  cruising  frigate, 
the  Temple  of  Flora,  and  a  Merlin’s  Cave,”  etc.  One  can 
imagine  our  forbears,  who  were  less  sophisticated  than  we, 
and  had  a  childish  delight  in  such  toys,  crowding  to  see 
these  curiosities,  and,  no  doubt,  when  on  the  appropriately 
named  Merlin’s  death  in  1803  his  collection  was  sold  by 
auction,  rushing  to  Christie’s  or  wherever  the  sale  took 
place,  to  grab  up  these  very  much  considered  trifles. 

In  pre-Nash  days  a  small  street  known  as  Bolsover 
Street  (where  David  Wilkie  once  lived),  leading  into  Ogle 
Street,  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  upper  portion  of 
Regent  Street  was  to  be  formed;  and  in  Rocque’s  plan 
of  1746  these  relatively  exiguous  thoroughfares  are  shown 
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cutting  through  Castle  Street,  Margaret  Street,  and 
Mortimer  Street,  as  the  main  thoroughfare  does  to-day. 
The  present  Market  Place  (at  the  east  end  of  what  is  now 
Great  Castle  Street)  and  Titchfield  Street  meet  at  a  point 
on  which  approximately  stood  Oxford  Market,  founded 
in  1731  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  obtained  per¬ 
mission  for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  hold  a  market  here 
three  days  a  week.  For  many  a  long  year  it  was  a  very 
flourishing  concern,  and  although  in  later  times  its  activity 
diminished,  it  actually  survived  till  1876,  in  the  beginning 
of  which  year  it  was  closed  and  its  buildings  and  site 
sold;  some  four  years  later  the  former  were  demolished 
and  a  structure  known  as  Oxford  Mansion  was  erected  in 
their  place. 

Castle  Street  is  notable  as  having  once  contained  one 
of  the  many  London  lodgings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
residing  at  No.  6  in  the  year  1738.  But  one  has  to  go  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  thoroughfare  to  find  the  site  of  his 
one-time  house  as  well  as  that  of  Barry,  the  painter,  who 
lived  at  No.  36,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death, 
in  a  house  which,  according  to  one  authority,  had  become 
proverbial  for  its  dirty  and  ruinous  state.  Hardly  anyone 
was  admitted  by  the  eccentric  artist;  but  Burke  did  once 
dine  with  him  here,  and  helped  prepare  the  meal  of  chops 
while  Barry  ran  out  to  get  beer  from  an  adjacent  tavern ! 

All  this  part  was  the  property  of  the  Cavendish-Harleys, 
and  Margaret  Street  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  member 
of  these  two  families  who  linked  them  up,  Margaret 
Cavendish  Harley,  heiress  of  Edward,  second  Earl  of 
Oxford  of  that  creation;  the  “lovely  little  Peggy”  of 
Prior’s  verse. 

Margaret  Street  is  best  known  by  its  church — All  Saints, 
which  Butterfield  designed  and  which  was  consecrated  in 
1859.  This  structure  is  notable  from  one  point  of  view, 
for  it  may  be  said  to  hav’^e  revolutionised  English 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  no  less  an  authority  than 
G.  E.  Street,  speaking  of  the  sacred  edifices  that  were  aris¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  remarked  that  “  it  was  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  but  the  most  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  original 
of  them  all.”  Before  it  came  into  existence  there  stood 
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here  an  ugly  brick  building  known  as  Margaret  Chapel, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Dr.  Disney,  and  which,  in  1776, 
David  Williams,  who  had  founded  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  four  years  earlier  in  Conduit  Street,  opened  for 
morning  services;  later  it  was  taken  by  a  mysterious  sect 
who  called  themselves  Bereans,  a  society  that  may  be 
added  to  those  innumerable  cognate  ones  which  gave 
Voltaire  the  opportunity  for  his  famous  mot. 

It  is  usually  overlooked  that  just  as  the  present  revival 
of  the  de  Veres’  title  is  that  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  so 
the  earlier  one,  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  favour  of 
Edward  Harley,  was  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Mortimer 
Street  being  one  of  the  few  obvious  records  of  the  fact. 

At  one  time  this  thoroughfare  was  chiefly  residential, 
and  here  it  was,  at  No.  9,  that  Nollekens  lived  and,  in 
1823,  died.  All  who  know  that  rather  bitter  account  of 
the  sculptor  written  by  his  disappointed  friend,  J.  T. 
Smith,  are  acquainted  with  his  description  of  the  house 
and  the  eccentric  and  penurious  ways  of  its  owner.  Here 
Dr.  Johnson  sat  for  his  bust,  that  bust  which  he  once  told 
Mrs.  Porter  had  been  unanimously  condemned  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  with  which 
the  great  man  himself  found  fault,  as  being  too  overloaded 
with  hair  and  making  him  look  “  like  an  ancient  poet.” 

The  church  in  Langham  Place  was  erected  in  1822-24, 
and  was  intended  as  a  fitting  end  to  Nash’s  new  street, 
hence  its  shape  and  position.  When  it  was  in  course  of 
building  it  was  subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism,  and 
a  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennet  even  asked  a  question  about  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  w'hen  he  denounced  it  as  “  a  deplor¬ 
able  and  horrible  object,”  asserting  that  he  “  had  never  seen 
so  shameful  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis.”  Use,  however, 
reconciles,  and  to-day  we  can  look  upon  this  confessedly 
strange  object  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  a  cause  for  con¬ 
tumely  or  abuse. 

Now  w'e  have  no  new  churches  in  Regent  Street  on 
w'hich  to  flesh  our  critical  blades,  but  we  are  confronted 
with  a  mass  of  commercial  architecture  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has,  I  think,  done  no  little  to  vulgarise  the  thorough¬ 
fare.  Much  can  be  pointed  out  that  is  good;  here  and 
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there  are  structures  whose  architectural  features  are  excel¬ 
lent;  but  it  is  in  the  ensemble  that  we  seem  to  have  passed 
from  dignity  to  an  ostentatious  seeking  after  effect.  There 
is  something  rather  meretricious  in  this  piling  up  of  huge 
edifices  which  out-Vanbrugh  Vanbrugh  in  laying  their 
burden  on  the  long-suffering  earth;  such  things  as  are 
likely  to  impress  those  who  find  in  mere  massiveness  a 
source  of  satisfaction,*  and  on  whom  a  gentler,  more 
urbane,  influence  appears  to  be  lost. 

If  we  compare  some  of  these  vast  structures  with  Nash’s 
more  moderate  creations,  the  latter,  especially  in  their 
dingy  stucco-dress,  are  apt  to  suffer.  But  there  was  a 
restraint  about  the  earlier  work,  and  above  all  a  homo¬ 
geneity  which  is  wholly  lost  in  the  rebuilt  street;  for  instead 
of  that  exquisite  curve,  those  regulated  sky-lines,  that 
happy  mean  in  height  which  gave  to  a  wide  thoroughfare  a 
still  greater  sense  of  width,  we  have  now  a  double  row  of 
ponderous  edifices  which  tower  up  to  and  obliterate  much 
of  the  sky,  automatically  lessen  the  once  gracious  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  street,  and,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  written 
concerning  his  ducal  contemporary  who  was  bitten  with  a 
similar  cacoethes  cedificandi,  “  bring  all  Brobdingnag 
before  your  thought.” 


TOWN  GOVERNMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


By  William  Harbutt  Dawson 

The  need  for  a  large  extension  of  the  powers  and  functions 
of  local  government  authorities  has  long  been  recognised 
by  those  who  know  something  of  the  crippled  and  truncated 
system  under  which  our  large  municipalities  are  still 
administered.  Visiting  all  the  capitals  and  many  other 
towns,  large  and  small,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  sojourn 
in  South  Africa,  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  find  how  much 
the  youngest  of  the  Dominions  can  teach  us  in  relation 
both  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  town  government, 
while  the  experience  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  anew 
our  servile  yet  needless  deference  to  tradition  and 
convention. 

The  broad  basis  of  the  South  African  system  of  muni¬ 
cipal  administration  is  British,  to  the  extent  that  the 
governing  authorities  work  under  enabling  laws.  Their 
powers,  however,  are  frequently  extended  by  Ordinances 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Provincial  Governments 
at  little  expense,  and  as  a  rule  without  that  time-wasting 
and  tantalising  manipulation  of  red  tape  which  obstructs 
British  local  authorities  at  every  turn.  For  the  rest,  much 
in  the  system  is  indigenous,  the  result  of  experience, 
though  features  of  the  rating  system  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  United  States,  and  one  capital  town  in  particular 
has  clearly  benefited  in  several  directions  by  German 
example. 

Incorporation  is  granted  more  readily  than  in  England. 
Indeed,  in  two  of  the  provinces,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State,  there  is  no  intermediate  local  authority  between 
the  village  council  and  the  municipal  council,  though  local 
boards  interpose  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  provinces.  The 
control  of  local  government  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  whose  chief  executive  officers  are  the 
Administrators,  who  answer  broadly  to  the  Chief  Presidents 
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of  Prussian  provinces.  In  theory  the  Administrator’s  power 
is  considerable,  though  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  strength  of  his  personality.  The 
town  councils  and  their  mayors  are  chosen  pretty  much  as 
at  home,  but  the  number  of  members  appears  to  be 
arbitrary  and  varies  greatly  in  the  several  provinces,  and 
there  are  no  aldermen. 

What  impresses  one  at  once  is  the  large  extent  of  the 
normal  municipal  area.  This  feature  is  doubtless  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  pastoral  character  of  the  early 
communities,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  often  estab¬ 
lished  in  sparsely  populated  native  territories,  of  which 
the  Government,  such  as  it  was,  claimed  control  and  right 
of  disposal.  For  example,  the  administrative  area  of 
Capetown,  with  a  total  population,  European,  coloured 
and  native,  of  206,000,  is  60  square  miles,  and  it  has  290 
miles  of  streets  and  roads;  that  of  Johannesburg  (com¬ 
bined  population  293,000)  is  82  square  miles,  with  770 
miles  of  streets  and  roads;  that  of  Pretoria  (population 
94,000)  40  square  miles,  with  180  miles  of  streets  and 
roads;  that  of  Pietermaritzburg  (population  32,000)  42 
square  miles,  with  130  miles  of  streets  and  roads;  while 
Krugersdorp,  a  rising  town  on  the  Rand  (population 
42,000),  has  an  administrative  area  of  90  square  miles,  with 
60  miles  of  streets  and  roads. 

Another  interesting  characteristic  closely  related  to,  and 
probably  arising  out  of,  the  one  just  mentioned  is  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  administrative  area  consists  of  town 
land  or  commonage.  In  this  respect  most  municipalities 
of  any  age  and  consequence  have  benefited  greatly.  The 
practice  of  conferring  upon  a  new  municipality  on  its 
incorporation  what  may  be  called  a  dowry  in  land  by  way 
of  hostage  to  fortune  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  Governments  of  all  the  former  States.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  wholesale  alienations  in  the  course  of  years,  Pretoria 
has  still  an  estate  of  18,000  acres,  Bloemfontein  one  of 
about  the  same  area,  Pietermaritzburg  one  of  27,000  acres; 
while  the  little  market  town  of  Graaff-Reinet,  in  the  Cape 
Midlands,  with  its  population  of  4,500  Europeans,  owns 
45,000  acres.  The  original  idea  of  the  land  dowry  may 
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have  been  to  ensure  ample  grazing  and  arable  land  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  town  founders  of  those  days 
built  better  than  they  knew,  and  in  many  places  their  fore¬ 
sight  has  greatly  facilitated  the  tasks  of  administration. 

Nevertheless,  it  strikes  the  visitor  as  anomalous  that, 
with  so  much  public  land  at  disposal,  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  in  general  have  not  planned  their  towns  on  more 
spacious  and  more  artistic  lines.  The  usual  “lay-out” 
of  the  streets,  roads,  and  building  blocks  is  rectangular, 
and,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  it  has  a  justification  in  old 
Dutch  tradition;  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  town 
which  has  been  formally  planned  in  straight  lines  cannot 
at  once  change  over  to  curves,  even  if  it  had  the  wish,  as 
South  African  towns  clearly  have  not.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  both  large  and  small  towns  is  the  high  quality 
of  their  public  buildings.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  planned 
on  bold,  dignified,  and  often  stately  lines,  betokening  a 
local  pride  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  enterprise  which 
mean  much  for  civic  progress.  The  town  halls  of  Cape¬ 
town,  Durban,  and  Johannesburg  are  the  more  remarkable 
since,  unlike  the  imposing  town  halls  of  some  towns,  which 
served  State  purposes  in  the  past,  they  have  been  built 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  municipalities.  Even  the  smallest 
of  towms  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  house  their  adminis¬ 
trations  and  centralise  their  public  life  in  beautiful  and 
costly  buildings,  even  though  efficient  sewerage,  good  water 
supply,  and  other  more  prosaic  undertakings  have  in  some 
cases  to  wait  as  a  result. 

The  essential  public  utility  services  are  as  a  rule  alto¬ 
gether  in  municipal  hands,  though  there  are  notable 
exceptions;  but  the  economic  activities  of  most  towns  go 
far  beyond  these.  Even  the  small  towns  have  their  public 
markets,  abattoirs,  baths  and  wash-houses,  swimming  baths, 
parks  and  playing  grounds,  besides  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  and  in  some  cases  beautiful  botanical  gardens. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  their  rating  systems,  however,  that 
it  is  seen  how  entirely  South  African  towns  have  forsaken 
British  example  and  gone  their  own  way.  The  basis  of 
local  rating  is  not  the  rental  value,  as  with  us,  but  the  full 
value  of  the  property  assessed.  In  most  towns  land  and 
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buildings  are  both  rated,  in  some  only  sites,  while  in  others 
there  is  a  differential  rate  as  between  sites  and  buildings 
or  “  improvements.”  Where  buildings  are  rated  no  deduc¬ 
tion  is  allowed  for  repairs,  and  unoccupied  dwellings  pay 
the  full  rate.  At  Johannesburg  the  assessment  is  of  site 
values  only,  all  “  improvements  ”  being  ignored ;  with  the 
proviso  that  the  official  valuation  may  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property  in  the  open  market.  This  method  of  rating 
has  been  chosen  in  the  Golden  City  as  affording  encourage¬ 
ment  to  industry,  which  in  consequence  is  not  directly 
rated  on  buildings  and  machinery.  The  rates  are 
paid  almost  invariably  by  the  owner,  who  is  left  to  recoup 
himself  in  the  rent.  In  Durban,  however,  the  tenant  is 
responsible  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  the  event  of  his 
default  the  owner  is  liable,  and  the  method  of  recovery  by 
distraint  is  very  summary,  no  civil  action  being  necessary. 

The  municipal  system  of  Bloemfontein,  known  as  the 
Centre  City,  is  particularly  interesting.  There  I  was 
delighted  to  meet  a  town  clerk  who  had  not  only  worked 
out  a  rational  theory  of  urban  government,  but  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  town  council,  in  carrying  his  ideas  a  long  way  into 
effect.  It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  in  specially 
mentioning  Mr.  J.  P.  Logan,  the  official  in  question,  who, 
it  may  be  noted,  went  to  South  Africa  from  London, 
though  without  actual  experience  of  municipal  administra¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  presume  to  institute  invidious  comparisons 
between  Bloemfontein  and  other  South  African  cities,  still 
less  between  their  municipal  administrators.  I  merely 
single  out  this  town  as  exemplifying  a  far  wider  concep¬ 
tion  of  local  government  than  we  have  yet  grasped,  in 
practice  at  least,  in  this  country. 

Bloemfontein  was,  of  course,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  the  old  days,  as  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  perpetuates  the  familiar  name.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Union  of  1910  two  of  the  four  capitals  were 
required  to  renounce  much  of  their  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  importance,  but  each  of  them  received  a  share  in  the 
new  honours  and  privileges  which  had  to  be  distributed. 
Bloemfontein,  though  geographically  in  the  very  heart  of 
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the  country,  failed  to  be  chosen  as  the  capital,  but  it  was 
given  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  and  was  made  the 
centre  for  the  instruction  of  the  Defence  Force.  Wisely 
the  city  determined  to  rely  more  than  before  upon  its  own 
energies  and  resources,  and  in  so  doing  to  leave  nothing 
to  chance.  A  new  era  of  development  and  progress  did, 
indeed,  open  for  it  at  that  time.  It  is  now  a  town  of  some 
19,000  European  and  20,000  native  inhabitants;  it  is  well 
built,  intersected  by  beautiful  avenues,  and  adorned  by  a 
full  complement  of  the  stately  buildings  which  are  the 
pride  of  all  South  African  towns. 

Standing  on  Naval  Hill,  the  onlooker  surveys  a  vast 
plain,  every  square  yard  of  which,  in  every  direction,  is  or 
was  municipal  property.  Here  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Bloemfontein’s  prosperity.  When  granted  about  i860,  its 
land  dowry  had  an  area  of  27,000  acres,  comprising  the 
entire  periphery  of  the  town,  with  a  radius  of  several  miles, 
except  in  one  direction.  I  heard  the  interesting  story  of 
its  purchase.  It  is  said  that  when  the  town  was  incor¬ 
porated  the  Government  commissioned  a  trusted  agent, 
experienced  in  land  purchase  transactions,  to  buy  land  on 
its  behalf  largely  and  cheaply,  and  that  when  his  commis¬ 
sion  was  completed  he  returned  home  disappointed  and 
disgruntled,  complaining  that  the  nature  of  his  business 
had  leaked  out,  with  the  result  that  ill-conditioned 
profiteers  had  inflated  the  price,  so  that  for  this  little 
shire  of  territory  he  had  had  to  pay  the  inordinate  figure 
of  £2^0. 

Since  that  time  sites  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  have  been 
sold,  given,  or  leased  to  the  value  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds,  all  the  money  received  therefrom  being 
expended  on  public  improvements,  but  the  18,000  acres 
which  remain  have  an  estimated  value  of  at  least  the  same 
sum.  The  major  part  of  the  land  is  available  for  town 
extensions,  including  sites  for  commercial  and  industrial 
works,  these  being,  as  a  rule,  adjacent  to  the  railway,  and 
recreative  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes.  Here  it  may 
be  noted  that  for  some  time  factories  have  been  relegated 
to  a  special  industrial  area  outside  the  town  proper.  A 
large  acreage  is  set  apart  at  convenient  points  as  grazing 
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camps,  for  the  use  of  which  rents  are  received.  Land  is 
sold  on  a  freehold  or  a  leasehold  basis,  in  either  case  at  a 
moderate  price  as  compared  with  wLat  would  have  had  to 
be  paid  if  Bloemfontein  had  not  a  practical  monopoly. 
When  land  is  sold  for  building  purposes  it  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  erection  shall  be  begun  within  twelve 
months,  for  there  can  be  no  holding  of  land  for  a  rise  in 
value  at  Bloemfontein.  In  default  rates  must  be  paid  not 
only  on  the!  land,  but  also  on  the  value  of  the  structure 
which  should  have  been  built. 

A  student  of  municipal  government  cannot  be  long  in 
the  town  before  he  recognises  that  there  is  in  operation 
here  an  administrative  system  which  has  been  thought  out 
and  systematically  built  up,  in  most  un-English  fashion, 
on  definite  sociological  principles.  It  is  true  that  these 
principles  have  not  been  carried  to  any  logical  extreme, 
and  in  their  application  there  is  nothing  that  savours  of 
the  crude  Communism  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  oratory;  yet 
within  the  limits  that  have  proved  practicable  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  serious  attempt  to  express  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  social  service  and  betterment.  Broadly, 
the  Bloemfontein  conception  of  municipal  government  is 
that  a  town  council  is  not  an  impersonal  “  authority  ”  set  up 
above  or  outside  the  community,  but  a  condensation,  an 
epitome  of  the  community  itself ;  hence  that  its  policy  and 
actions  should  be  a  faithful  expression  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  citizens.  A  town  council  should  regard 
itself  as  an  agency  of  helpfulness,  doing  things  in  virtue 
of  its  collective  power  and  resources  which  the  individual 
citizen  cannot  efficiently  or  advantageously  do  for  himself. 
Mr.  Logan’s  view  is  that  municipal  policy  should  be 
directed  towards  two  main  aims  :  (i)  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  and  stimulate  the  productive  activities 
of  the  community,  with  a  view  to  extended  commercial 
relations  with  other  communities  outside,  and  (2)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  efficiency  of  the  general  body  of  citizens,  not  only 
as  men  and  women,  but  as  units  in  the  economic  system. 

A  municipality  may  achieve  the  first  of  these  objects 
{a)  by  performing  services  and  providing  conveniences 
“in  bulk”  wherever  these  things  can  be  done  better  and 
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more  economically  by  one  hand  than  by  many,  so  releasing 
a  vast  amount  of  individual  energy  and  capital  for  more 
profitable  employment  in  other  directions;  and  also  {b)  by 
controlling  the  land,  in  virtue  of  public  ownership,  with  a 
view  to  ruling  out  speculation,  keeping  down  the  costs  of 
sites,  and  to  that  extent  minimising  the  tribute  paid  by 
productive  enterprise  to  money  capital  in  the  form  of  rent, 
leaving  so  much  more  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  build  houses  and  factories,  construct  and  employ 
machinery,  and  develop  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  by  so  doing  create  new 
wealth  instead  of  merely  accumulating  it. 

The  second  object  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  pursuance 
of  a  bold  and  well-considered  policy  of  social  welfare,  by 
which  the  life  of  the  citizens  is  kept  at  a  high  level,  both 
physically  and  intellectually — a  policy  covering  a  wide 
range  of  activity,  e.g.,  efficient  sanitation,  housing, 
facilities  for  sport  and  recreation,  hospital  service,  educa¬ 
tion,  including  technical  training,  etc. 

Such  are  the  theory  and  the  ideal.  How  far  are  they 
translated  into  practice?  From  the  economic  standpoint 
municipal  policy  at  Bloemfontein  is  governed  by  the  idea 
of  making  the  way  plain  for  wealth-producing  trade  and 
industry,  and  one  way  of  doing  this  is  to  relieve  the  wealth- 
producers  of  functions  which  impede  their  proper  function 
and  are  not  worth  their  while.  For  example,  Bloem¬ 
fontein  provides  water,  electricity,  and  transport,  and  why  ? 
Because  these  enterprises,  though  so  necessary,  are  not 
directly  wealth-creating.  Let  business  men  devote  their 
talents  and  capital  to  production,  leaving  the  mere 
mechanism  of  social  life  in  public  hands.  It  is  significant 
of  the  municipality’s  concern  for  the  encouragement  of 
business  of  all  kinds  that  no  trade  licence  fees  are  levied 
here,  as  in  many  South  African  towns.  Mr.  Logan  himself 
is  in  favour  of  rating  on  land  only,  as  at  Johannesburg, 
but  though  Bloemfontein  has  not  yet  gone  as  far  as  that 
the  change  will  come  in  time. 

Other  trading  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  municipality 
are  cold  storage  works,  a  cattle  market,  stone  quarries  and 
sandpits,  and  brick  arid  tile  works ;  like  Doncaster,  Bloem- 
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fontein  owns  the  local  racecourse,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  make  as  much  money  by  it;  and  until  recently 
it  ran  a  picture-house,  still  called  by  the  more  refined  name 
of  bioscope  in  South  Africa,  It  has  also  obtained  power  to 
keep  a  pawnshop,  and  intends  to  exercise  it  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  much  land  has  enabled  the  town  to  engage  in 
forestry  on  a  commercial  scale.  Some  two  million  trees, 
largely  pines  and  gums,  have  been  planted  on  town  lands, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years’  time  their 
value  will  exceed  the  town’s  debt,  already  amply  covered 
by  income-producing  assets. 

Coming  to  measures  of  social  welfare,  we  shall  see  that 
here  again  Bloemfontein  goes  far  beyond  the  conventional 
limits  of  municipal  concern  for  the  public  health.  The 
water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Modder  River,  and 
though  it  is  said  to  be  extracted  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
soup,  after  a  fourfold  treatment  it  reaches  the  public  in 
a  condition  of  excellent  purity.  As  to  sanitation,  Bloem¬ 
fontein  makes  the  claim — which  I  am  in  a  position  neither 
to  accept  nor  dispute — that  it  is  the  only  town  in  South 
Africa  that  is  fully  sewered  on  modern  principles,  and  it 
has  never  grudged  the  outlay  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  expended  upon  the  work.  The  sewage  fertilises 
the  municipal  farms  and  orchards,  in  area  100  acres. 
There  is  a  public  washhouse  and  steam  laundry,  the 
washing  being  done  by  native  servants,  who  here  work  in 
sanitary  conditions  and  under  due  control. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the 
meat  supply.  No  meat  may  be  sold  to  the  public  which 
has  not  passed  through  the  municipal  abattoir  and  been 
there  killed  under  supervision,  examined  by  an  expert, 
duly  certified  as  fit  for  human  consumption,  and  finally 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  twenty-four  hours.  There  are 
municipal  regulations  imposing  on  butchers  the  duty  of 
exercising  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  meat, 
and  so  far  does  solicitude  for  the  public  health  go  that 
the  town  supplies  the  butchers’  boys  with  smocks  free,  and 
both  repairs  and  washes  them  without  charge.  Farm 
produce,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  foodstuffs  are 
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retailed  under  perfect  hygienic  conditions  at  commodious 
morning  markets,  at  which  housewives  are  able  to  obtain 
a  large  part  of  their  supplies  direct  from  the  producers,  to 
the  great  relief  of  their  purses.  Bloemfontein  has,  in  fact, 
lower  retail  food  prices  than  any  other  of  the  nine  larger 
towns  of  the  Union  for  which  official  returns  are 
periodically  published. 

In  the  use  made  of  its  land  reserves  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  community. 
Health  and  pleasure  are  promoted  by  a  lavish  provision 
of  parks,  gardens  (including  botanical  and  zoological 
gardens),  and  sport  and  recreation  grounds  of  all  kinds. 
The  aim  has  been  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  special 
tastes  and  needs  of  all  classes  and  ages.  There  are  muni¬ 
cipal  cricket  and  football  fields  for  the  stalwarts,  tennis 
courts  for  the  devotees  of  mild  athletics,  croquet  courts  for 
those  of  the  gentler  sex  who  are  not  too  modern  to  play 
an  old-fashioned  game,  and  boating  in  one  of  the  parks 
for  the  nautically-minded ;  there  are  two  golf  courses,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  town,  and  the  railwaymen  have  a  course 
for  themselves,  likewise  on  town  land;  while  bowling 
greens  (eight  of  them)  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  rotund, 
if  not  too  stiff-jointed.  A  closed  swimming  bath  of  noble 
proportions,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  South  Africa,  to  which 
are  attached  cubicle  baths  of  various  kinds,  is  largely 
patronised  by  both  sexes. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  interests  of  youth. 
Bloemfontein  is  a  town  of  clubs,  and  the  largest  and  most 
distinctive  of  them  is  known  as  the  Ramblers’  Club. 
Here  young  men  and  maidens  are  able  to  consort,  engage 
in  indoor  and  outdoor  games,  hold  their  reunions,  and  in 
general  cultivate  the  social  side  of  life  on  neutral  ground 
and  in  pleasant  surroundings.  Not  only  did  the  muni¬ 
cipality  dedicate  a  large  acreage  of  land  to  this  novel 
institution,  but  it  guaranteed  a  loan  of  £26,000  needed  for 
building  and  equipping  it.  Surrounding  the  handsome 
and  spacious  club  buildings  are  cricket,  football,  and 
hockey  fields,  a  golf  course,  tennis  and  croquet  courts, 
bowling  greens,  and  a  miniature  rifle  range;  while  inside 
are  a  number  of  billiard  tables,  smoking,  reading  and 
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writing  rooms,  a  library,  a  refreshment  room,  a  drawing¬ 
room  with  piano  for  the  special  use  of  lady  members,  and 
a  theatre,  concert  and  dancing  hall.  The  club  was 
immensely  popular  from  the  first,  and  it  pays  its  way; 
a  membership  of  800  is  convincing  evidence  that  it  fills  a 
useful  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  town. 

That  Bloemfontein,  as  the  monopolist  landlord  of  the 
district,  should  be  in  the  van  of  housing  reform  was  to  be 
expected.  The  municipality  has  spent  over  ;^40,ooo  in 
building  small  houses  for  its  workmen,  and  it  lends  money 
to  builders  and  individual  householders  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  More  than  £600,000  has  been  advanced  in  this  way, 
and  so  far  without  loss.  It  has  also  established  on  its 
estate  a  settlement  for  ex-soldiers.  I  have  not  space  in 
which  to  describe  the  model  native  location  which  the 
municipality  has  set  up,  but  can  only  say  that  it  was 
refreshing  to  visit  it  after  one  had  seen  the  miserable 
shacks  and  shanties  in  which  the  native  workers  are  herded 
in  many  places.  The  town’s  social  welfare  work  in  the 
narrow'er  sense  includes  the  maintenance  of  a  corps  of 
lady  visitors,  including  one  with  medical  qualifications,  an 
excellent  nursing  service,  and  a  creche. 

That  all  these  activities  and  agencies  have  reacted 
beneficently  upon  public  health  will  be  readily  believed. 
It  is  easy  to  juggle  with  statistics,  and  it  would  be  unjusti¬ 
fiable  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  crude  records  of 
mortality.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  significance  in  the 
fact  that  while  twenty  years  ago  the  general  death-rate, 
taking  a  mean  of  three  years  (1903-1905),  was  13  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  infant  mortality  177  per  1,000  of  all 
born,  the  corresponding  means  for  the  past  three  years 
were  8  and  68. 

After  physical  welfare  comes  mental  and  intellectual — 
the  healthy  mind  in  the  healthy  body.  In  South  Africa 
education  is  the  affair  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  local 
committees  assisting^in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
But  if  a  municipality  cannot  directly  educate  the  rising 
generation,  it  can  assist  in  the  work  by  providing  sites  and 
playing-fields  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  this  Bloem¬ 
fontein  does  generously.  To  the  Grey  College,  for 
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example,  it  gave  a  spacious  site,  together  with  three 
hundred  acres  for  a  campus  and  sports  fields.  The  town’s 
concern  for  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  evidenced  in  the  same  way.  Sites  for  churches 
and  philanthropic  purposes  are  invariably  granted  free, 
no  distinction  being  made  between  the  various  confessions 
and  denominations.  I  observe  that  the  land  grants  and 
concessions  made  during  a  recent  year  included  sites  given 
or  leased  free  for  a  native  church,  for  schools,  for  a 
hospital,  for  golf  grounds,  and  for  an  institution  for' the 
deaf,  mute  and  blind.  Money  grants  are  also  given  with  a 
free  hand  in  support  of  social,  educational,  religious,  and 
philanthropic  organisations  and  objects,  the  total  of  thirty 
donations  of  this  kind  made  in  a  single  year  being  between 
;^6,ooo  and  £7,000. 

Enough  will  have  been  said  to  establish  the  claim  that, 
in  its  various  activities  and  invasions  of  some  spheres  of 
action  which  in  this  country  are  usually  left  to  private 
initiative,  the  Town  Council  of  Bloemfontein  is  ruled  by 
the  idea  of  service  and  helpfulness,  as  vital  factors  in 
municipal  development.  The  community  cordially  ap¬ 
proves  the  progressive  policy  pursued  on  its  behalf,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  cost,  is  ready  to  wait  patiently  for  results. 
For  not  all  the  town’s  trading  enterprises  are  profit¬ 
making.  What  is  lost  in  one  direction,  however,  is  gained 
in  another;  thus  the  large  profit  made  on  the  public 
market  more  than  covers  the  deficit  on  the  public  baths, 
the  housing  scheme,  the  native  washhouse,  as  well  as  the 
non-gainful  expenditure  on  social  welfare  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  trackless  trams  regularly  show  a  heavy  deficit, 
but  they  are  continued  by  the  express  wish  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  finds  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  con¬ 
venience  offered,  not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  which 
is  the  cheap  and  efficient  service  for  scholars. 

The  financial  position  of  the  municipality  is  distinctly 
favourable.  It  has  trading  and  revenue-yielding  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  value  of  £966,000,  and  other  assets  to  the 
value  of  £978,000,  with  sinking  and  depreciation  funds  of 
£454,000,  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  debt  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  pounds,  it  is  over  a  million  pounds  to  the  good  as  a 
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going  concern.  In  South  Africa,  as  at  home,  municipal 
expenditure  has  increased  greatly  since  the  fateful  year 
1914,  yet  I  learned  that  at  Bloemfontein  the  rates  are  now 
only  thirteen  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years  ago.  Many 
English  towns  would  be  grateful  for  an  equally  favourable 
experience. 

Let  me,  before  closing,  recall  a  significant  episode  in 
the  virulent  epidemic  of  influenza  which  visited  a  part  of 
the  country  in  the  last  quarter  of  1918.  Bloemfontein  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  suffered  most  severely,  but  the 
community’s  necessity  was  the  Town  Council’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic,  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  helpless,  the  life  of 
the  town  threatened  to  be  paralysed,  and  there  seemed  a 
fear  that  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  measures  disease 
might  run  riot  to  the  bitter  end,  the  Council  stepped  into 
the  breach,  set  up  a  sort  of  ad  hoc  Soviet  system,  and 
added  to  its  already  multifarious  activities  the  organisation 
of  the  medical  and  nursing  service  and  of  the  food  supply. 
A  body  of  eight  hundred  enthusiastic  workers  gathered 
round  the  resourceful  Town  Clerk  and  his  loyal  associates 
of  the  municipal  corps.  They  fed  the  entire  community; 
they  saw  that  doctor  and  nurse  were  available  for  every 
stricken  household;  they  buried  the  victims  of  disease,  of 
whom  there  were  six  hundred  Europeans  and  nine  hundred 
natives  from  first  to  last;  and  each  morning  every  house  in 
the  town  was  visited  in  order  to  ascertain  its  bill  of  health 
and  its  special  needs.  A  more  practical  example  of 
Communism  of  the  right  kind  was  never  known.  Hearing 
of  what  was  going  on,  the  local  M.P.,  who  is  to-day  the 
Union  Prime  Minister,  went  down  to  his  home  in  the 
Centre  City  and  “did  his  bit  ”  as  one  of  the  indomitable 
band  of  mercy.  After  the  epidemic  had  subsided  in  the 
town  the  rural  district  had  its  turn,  and  the  same  workers 
and  machinery  performed  once  more  the  same  services 
under  more  difficult  conditions. 

If  in  speaking  of  Bloemfontein’s  administration  I  end 
as  I  began,  with  a  reference  to  the  Town  Clerk,  it  is 
because  he  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  ambitious 
work  which  has  been  done,  and  in  the  laying  of  foundations 
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for  still  greater  developments  in  the  future.  Mr.  Logan 
possesses  the  true  civic  spirit,  and  possesses  it  in  a  high 
and  uncommon  degree.  For  him  a  Town  Council  is  no 
mere  piece  of  machinery;  it  is  the  community  organised 
for  common  service.  And  because  it  is  a  living  organism 
it  must  ever  be  in  flux,  ever  adaptive,  ever  ready  to  meet 
changing  needs  with  changing  forms,  new  demands  with 
new  resources,  ever  reflecting  the  plastic  mind,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  aspirations  and  morality  of  society  as  it  painfully 
struggles  onward  towards  the  still  far-off  ideal  of  which 
Mazzini  spoke  as  “.the  great  and  beautiful  ensign  of 
democracy” — “the  progress  of  all  through  all,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest.”  Hence  his  eye  is 
directed  always  to  the  future  and  the  next  step,  and  the 
fresh  calls  which  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  to-morrow 
will  assuredly  bring. 

And  all  that  Bloemfontein  achieves  is  to  him  quite 
natural  and  matter-of-course.  To  him  the  question  is  not 
How  came  these  things  to  be  }  but  Why  should  they  not  be 
— how  could  it  be  otherwise.^  When  you  express  surprise 
at  the  recital  of  the  conveniences  and  amenities  provided 
by  the  Town  Council  for  the  citizens,  he  quietly  stops  you 
with,  “  But  why.?  We  (the  Council)  are  the  citizens — it 
is  all  done  for  ourselves.”  Tell  him  that  the  policy  of 
making  free  grants  of  land  to  schools,  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs,  and  any  institution  or  agency  that  serves  the  welfare 
of  the  young  shows  a  generous  spirit,  and  he  answers,  “  Not 
at  all — they  are  our  own  children — it  is  really  only  a 
family  matter.”  Do  we  not  know  it  to  be  true  and  right, 
this  view  of  the  municipality  as  a  larger  household,  and 
its  administration  as  the  ordained  civic  agency  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  when  we  trouble  to  think  about  it.?  But  how 
few  of  us,  our  minds  enslaved  by  imposing  preconceptions 
and  misconceptions,  have  grasped  an  idea  so  obvious, 
rational,  and  fruitful  ?  The  physical  atmosphere  of  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  situated  on  the  windswept  high  veld  at  a  height 
of  4,600  feet,  is  exceptionally  bracing;  but  I  confess  to 
having  found  its  civic  atmosphere  the  most  stimulating  I 
have  ever  experienced. 
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CATHERINETTE 

.1  fairy  tale  by  LOUIS  DELATTRE,  translated  from  the  French  by 
MARY  KELLY  WALKER 

I — Catherinette  Comes  into  the  World 

When  Catherinette  came  into  the  world,  of  course  she  was  not  yet 
called  Catherinette,  but  already  everyone  was  pleased  to  see  her. 

A  kind  old  woman,  one  of  her  mother’s  neighbours,  seeing  the  little 
pink  face  of  the  baby,  puckered  and  wrinkled  like  a  round  apple, 
exclaimed  : 

“  She  will  be  pretty,  quite  a  beauty  in  fact,  just  like  a  princess!  ” 

Upon  which  Catherinette’s  mother  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
gazing  upon  the  treasure  lying  swaddled  on  her  knees ;  and,  clasping 
her  hands,  she  held  them  out  to  her  neighbour  pleadingly,  and  asked  : 

“And  happy,  neighbour?  Will  she  be  happy,  as  well  as  beautiful 
and  good  ?  ’  ’ 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  the  gentle  piety  with  which  women 
who  have  lived  a  long  time  often  look  at  young  mothers.  And  she 
answered  : 

“  Are  women  made  for  happiness,  in  this  world?  Your  daughter 
will  be  a  princess,  neighbour.  She  will  be  a  queen  I  ’’ 

“  Oh,  yes  !  ’’  said  the  mother,  hugging  her  child  to  her  breast.  “  1 
can  easily  believe  that.  My  little  girl,  my  princess,  my  treasure  I  ’’ 

“Of  course!  ’’  cried  the  father,  who  up  to  then  had  been  silent. 
“  She  is  my  daughter.  She  will  be  beautiful  and  good,  and  a  princess, 
and  happy.  Everyone  around  me  must  be  happy.  I  cannot  stand 
sadness.  My  mother’s  name  was  Catherine,  and  she  was  always  laugh¬ 
ing,  so  my  daughter  shall  laugh  from  morning  to  night,  and  shall  be 
called  Catherinette.’’ 

“  Oh,  what  a  pretty  name!  ’’  cried  the  little  mother.  “  Long  live 
Catherinette,  her  mother’s  little  princess  !  ” 

“  And  her  father’s  treasure  !  ’’ 

At  the  christening  the  whole  street  went  merrymaking.  There  are 
still,  in  the  old  quarter  ‘of  the  town  where  Catherinette  was  born, 
some  old  people  who  keep,  tucked  away  in  a  drawer,  the  pierced  and 
beribboned  coins  which  her  godfather  and  godmother  threw  in  handfuls 
from  the  steps  of  St.  Christopher’s  Church  after  the  ceremony. 

IT — Catherinette  is  Left  Alone 

Catherinette,  the  little  fair-haired  girl,  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  her  parents’  every  action  and  their  every  thought.  The  father 
worked  day  and  night  in  the  great  factory  where  he  was  clerk,  in 
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order  to  bring  home  a  little  extra  money  with  which  to  buy  some 
trinket  for  the  child. 

From  the  day  of  her  birth  the  mother’s  hands,  eyes,  and  thoughts 
never  left  Catherinette  for  the  space  of  a  minute.  When  she  carried 
her  daughter  in  her  arms,  it  seemed  to  the  mother  that  they  were 
alone,  far  from  the  world,  shut  into  a  diamond  sphere,  warm  and  safe 
and  glittering.  She  held  the  universe  against  her  breast,  the  whole 
universe  with  its  bursts  of  harmony,  with  the  bells  of  heaven,  with  the 
dreamy  sweetness  of  the  moon,  and  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  and  the 
scent  of  blooming  gardens,  and  the  wealth  of  golden  fields,  and  the 
freshness  of  fountains,  and  the  mystery  of  great  woods.  And  it  was 
Catherinette  ! 

The  child  grew  to  be  one  year  old,  then  two,  then  three.  The  world 
unfolded  itself  before  her  day  by  day,  in  a  continual  enchantment. 
Every  morning  it  was  a  fresh  joy  to  her  to  open  her  eyes,  to  feel  the 
light  of  day  upon  her,  to  stretch  out  her  arms  and  clasp  her  mother, 
bending  over  her  little  bed. 

But  the  most  terrible  misfortune  was  hanging  over  the  head  of  the 
little  girl  who  was  to  be  a  princess. 

For  a  long  time  her  mother  had  been  suffering  from  an  illness  which 
the  doctors  could  not  hope  to  cure.  For  months  the  laughing  child 
lay  on  the  breast  of  a  mother  who.se  heart  only  was  alive.  At  last,  the 
poor  woman  died.  The  father  followed  her  to  the  grave  a  few  months 
later.  And  Catherinette,  who  was  to  be  so  beautiful,  so  good,  and  a 
princess,  was  left,  at  three  years  old,  poor  and  alone  in  the  world. 

One  day  she  was  taken  away  from  her  parents’  house.  She  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  town  where  she  was  born,  and  very  soon  no  one 
remembered  her  there  at  all. 

Ill — Catherinette  in  the  Village 

I.ittle  Catherinette  lived  with  a  distant  relative,  in  a  country  village. 

She  was  now  ten  years  old,  and,  though  the  old  people  who  kept 
her  were  full  of  kindness,  it  always  seemed  to  the  child  that  her  heart 
was  hungry  for  true  affection. 

When  she  had  finished  her  daily  tasks  in  Cousin  Zoe’s  cottage,  it 
was  Catherinette’s  habit  to  go,  at  dusk,  with  her  knitting,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  in  the  angle  of  the  stone  wall,  behind  the  rabbit-hutches 
and  the  chicken-run.  There,  while  rubbing  her  needles  one  against  the 
other  and  counting  the  stitches  of  her  work  :  “  One,  two,  one,  two, 
one  purl,  one  plain  !  ” — she  would  think  about  the  little  she  knew  of 
her  darling  mother. 

She  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the  gentle  touch  of  those  long  ivory 
fingers,  which  used  to  smooth  her  hair  when  she  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  for  the  poor  invalid  to  kiss  her  forehead.  .  .  .  That  was  years 
and  years  ago.  .  .  .  How  tender  and  deep  were  her  mother’s  eyes. 
.  .  .  How  many  tears  she  had  seen  drop  from  those  eyelids,  bruised 
by  suffering.  .  .  .  How  many  sighs  she  still  seemed  to  hear  shaking 
the  sick  woman’s  chest.  That  was  in  the  town,  far  away,  long  ago.  .  .  . 
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Through  the  windows  of  her  motlier’s  room  Catherinette  used  to  see,  in 
tlie  vast  depth  of  numberless  streets,  the  never-ending  hurry  and  bustle 
of  busy  people,  galloping  horses,  trams,  dogs,  and  carriages.  .  .  . 
Catherinette  could  not  remember  clearly  anything  but  that. 

But  the  long,  smooth  fingers  of  hallowed  memory  caressed  the  curls 
on  her  forehead.  And  often,  hearing  a  rustle  behind  her  in  the  little 
garden,  the  child  would  turn  round  quickly,  her  heart  beating  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  gentle  blue  eyes  of  her  dream,  the  sad,  tearful 
eyes  of  the  beloved  dead. 

Alas  !  It  was  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the  leaves. 

But  Catherinette,  like  the  brave  little  girl  she  was,  would  smile  for 
a  moment  at  the  fleeting  vision,  and  take  up  once  again  her  task  and 
her  song  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy,  busy  little  world  of  rabbits  nibbling 
cabbage-leaves,  and  hens  pecking  at  seeds  and  pebbles. 

Truth  to  tell,  these  innocent  creatures  spoke  little.  They  never  told 
the  shortest  fairy-story.  Dusk  fell  at  last. 

“  Trinette !  ”  called  old  cousin  Zoe,  from  the  threshold  of  the 
cottage.  “  Come  to  supper,  my  child.” 

“  Yes,  Cousin  Zoe.” 

Catherinette  ate  a  potato  and  drank  a  little  coffee.  The  lamp  was 
put  out;  and  one  more  day  had  gone  by,  in  the  same  way  as  all  the 
other  days. 

IV — St  Rock’s  Housework 

On  Saturdays,  however,  there  was  a  treat  for  Catherinette,  to  which 
she  looked  forward  during  the  whole  week. 

On  that  day,  after  tea,  Catherinette  drew  a  little  bucketful  of  fresh 
water  from  the  well.  Armed  with  a  sponge  and  a  piece  of  linen,  she 
walked  along  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  till  she  came  to 
a  little  shrine  at  the  corner  of  the  road  just  where,  from  a  cleft  in 
the  white  rocks  of  the  mountainside,  thin  streams  of  water  escaped 
into  the  ditch  below. 

There,  Catherinette  put  down  her  implements.  Lifting  her  skirt,  she 
drew  from  her  petticoat-pocket  a  little  key,  wrapped  in  a  coloured 
handkerchief.  It  was  the  key  to  the  grill  of  the  shrine. 

Catherinette  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steps  which  served  as  prie-Dieu ; 
she  opened  the  lattice  and  found  herself  face  to  face,  just  as  if  she 
were  at  home — think  of  that !— with  a  Madonna  painted  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  a  St.  Roch,  his  pilgrim’s  staff  in  his  hand,  his  little  dog  at 
his  heels.  It  was  the  greatest  moment  in  the  child’s  week.  The  most 
costly  toys  of  the  richest  children  in  the  town  could  not  have  given 
Catherinette  as  much  joy  as  that  which  she  felt  before  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Roch  on  the  high  road. 

Little  friends,  run  about  your  nursery  !  Open  wide  the  doors  of  the 
dolls’  house.  Touch  every  piece  of  furniture,  the  bits  of  real  coal  in 
the  cellar,  the  lace  hangings  over  the  doll’s  bed.  Turn  out  the  cup¬ 
boards  stacked  with  finery,  the  drawers  of  the  little  grocer’s  shop,  the 
marionnettes  of  the  toy  theatre  !  Scream  aloud  your  delight  at  seeing 
Fanchette,  the  big  pink-and-white  doll  who  knows  you  and  is  holding 
out  her  arms  to  you!  You  are  very  happy?  Catherinette  is  just  as 
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happy,  alone  in  the  mountain  lane,  crossing  herself  and  curtseying 
reverently  to  the  holy  statues  which  she  is  going  to  wash. 

To  the  little  peasant  girl  this  was  “  doing  God’s  housework.” 

She  cleaned  the  pale-blue  and  bright-pink  Virgin  with  fresh  water. 
She  scrubbed,  with  a  sponge,  those  tireless  travellers,  St.  Roch  and  his 
dog ;  she  polished  the  copper  crucifix  with  rottenstone,  and  gently  rubbed 
the  two  tapers  in  the  glass  candlesticks  with  glass-paper,  in  order  to 
whiten  them. 

Every  now  and  then  she  paused,  to  gaze  at  the  work  accomplished. 
But  it  was  not  yet  finished,  thank  God.  She  still  had  to  throw  away 
the  contents  of  the  two  flow'er-vases,  to  fill  them  with  clear  water  from 
the  ditch,  to  arrange  in  them  the  bunches  of  fresh  flowers  she  had 
picked  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 

These  were,  according  to  the  season,  w’hite  lychnis,  frail  and  smiling ; 
mauve  centaury ;  sprays  of  honeysuckle,  elaborate  and  dainty ;  tufts  of 
elder  with  red  berries ;  cornflowers  and  dog-roses. 

When,  at  the  end  of  summer,  there  w'ere  no  more  flowers  to  pick,  she 
would  cut  sprigs  of  mint  or  vervain,  sharp-scented  like  the  breath  of 
dawn;  tufts  of  holly  with  coral  berries;  or  a  branch  of  fir  with  golden 
cones. 

Tell  me,  were  not  these  very  sweet  prayers  that  Catherinette  prayed 
in  the  very  heart  of  winter? 

When  she  had  finished  tidying  the  rustic  shrine,  the  child  shut  and 
locked  the  lattice  door,  carefully  rolling  the  key  up  again  in  her 
handkerchief  and  putting  it  back  into  her  pocket,  for  this  key  was  her 
whole  fortune.  Catherinette  had  never  possessed  a  brass  farthing  of 
her  own. 

Then,  very  reverently,  she  curtseyed  to  the  chapel,  and  took  her  way 
back  to  Cousin  Zoe’s  cottage. 

V — The  Cave  of  the  Gnomes 

Now,  in  the  rock  just  above  the  stone  chapel,  a  large  hole  could  be 
seen  from  the  road,  but  nobody  knew  how  or  by  whom  it  had  been  made. 

In  the  summer  the  opening  was  hidden  by  bushes  and  wild  grasses,  but 
in  the  winter  it  looked  like  a  great  dark  mouth,  gaping  between  the 
dead  branches.  This  hole  was  so  high  up  the  face  of  the  rock  that 
the  most  daring  hunter  of  jays’  nests  in  the  whole  village  would  not 
have  even  attempted  to  reach  it ;  and  as  to  what  it  might  contain,  nobody 
had  the  remotest  idea. 

It  was  said,  however,  that  one  morning,  many  years  before,  a  white 
goat  had  been  seen  perched  on  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
bleating  plaintively. 

None  of  the  peasants  claimed  her  as  his  property,  and  no  one  could 
understand  how  she  got  up  there.  To  rescue  her,  the  local  slater  had  to 
fetch  his  longest  ladder  and  bring  down  the  mysterious  goat  in  his  arms. 

The  tongues  of  the  village  gossips  wagged  untiringly,  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  solve  the  mystery.  Then  gossips,  goat,  and  slater  died  one 
by  one,  and  the  story  was  forgotten. 

Catherinette,  who  was  later  than  usual,  had  just  finished  ”  the  good 
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God’s  housework.”  The  night  had  already  lighted  her  most  beautiful 
stars  in  the  blue  velvet  sky.  The  little  girl  was  looking  upwards  when 
she  perceived,  on  the  threshold  of  the  cavern,  between  the  leafy  cornel- 
bushes,  a  tiny  human  figure  waving  to  her. 

It  was  a  being  of  the  size  of  a  little  boy  who  has  just  made  his 
First  Communion,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  child,  but  a  queer  and  puny 
old  man.  A  long  beard  rippled  down  his  chest;  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  pointed  hood,  of  which  the  collar  hid  his  shoulders. 

”  Catherinette  !  ”  cried  the  little  man,  from  his  perch  far  above 
her,  waving  his  arms  like  those  of  a  windmill  “  Catherinette  !  ” 

But  the  little  girl  thought  that  what  she  heard  was  the  w'arbling 
of  the  last  wren  awake  on  the  mountain,  singing  because  the  night  was 
so  fine  and  beautiful. 

”  Catherinette,  Catherinette,”  continued  the  queer  creature.  .  .  . 

”  Come  up  near  me,  won’t  you?  ” 

It  is  very  strange  to  tell,  very  strange  to  explain;  the  little  girl, 
who  fled  when  she  heard  a  mouse  nibbling  in  the  wainscoting  of  Cousin 
Zoe’s  attic,  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  little  man.  Instead  of 
running  away,  she  answered  quite  calmly  : 

”  What  for,  sir,  if  you  please?  ” 

“  Oh  !  Oh  !  ”  cried  the  shrill  voice  from  above,  as  if  speaking  to 
unseen  companions.  ”  Oh  !  Oh  !  Pretty  Catherinette  calls  me  Sir  !  Sir  ! 
Ha,  ha  !  Did  you  hear  that,  my  brothers?  ” 

At  these  words  a  volley  of  tiny  laughs  burst  into  the  air. 

”  What  for,  sir?  ”  repeated  Catherinette,  making  a  speaking-trumpet 
of  her  hands. 

”  To  visit  our  house,  my  darling,  our  pretty  little  house.  Will  you 
come?  You  will  enjoy  yourself,  Catherinette.  You  shall  have  every¬ 
thing  you  want,  cakes  and  beautiful  clothes.  We  will  be  your  kind  and 
loving  friends.  .  .  .  VVill  you  come,  Catherinette?” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  come,”  answered  the  innocent  child.  “  But  how  can  I 
get  up  to  your  house?  Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  very  high?  ” 

“  Nothing  could  be  easier,”  cried  the  little  man  with  the  long  beard, 
stamping  his  feet.  "  Give  a  little  jump,  Catherinette,  just  one  little 
jump,  and  you  will  get  up  here  without  difficulty.” 

Catherinette  obediently  took  off  her  wooden  shoes,  and  jumped  as  if  to 
pick  a  nut  just  out  of  reach  in  the  hedge.  Hop  !  And  so,  without 
ladder,  stair,  or  helping  hand,  she  found  herself  standing  in  the  cornel- 
bush  at  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  front  of  her  a  little  dwarf,  pulling  off  his  hood,  saluted  her  cere¬ 
moniously  with  one  hand  while  he  held  out  the  other  to  help  her  across 
the  threshold. 

“Oh,  dear  !  ”  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  ”  I  have  lost  my  wooden 
shoes.  ’  ’ 

“  Never  mind,  Catherinette,  you  will  not  need  them  in  our  house.” 

I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  The  cave  was  lit  with  a  soft  silver 
glow.  Along  a  carpet  of  the  finest  red  and  green  moss,  Catherinette, 
dazzled  and  excited,  followed  her  companion,  walking  carefully  as  on 
state  occasions. 
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All  at  once  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sturdy 
dwarfs,  as  kind  as  the  first,  who  all  began  to  dance  round  her,  leaping 
high  with  their  twisted  legs,  shaking  their  pointed  hoods,  shouting  with 
laughter,  and  cheering  vociferously  1 

“  Ha,  ha  !  She  has  come,  she  has  come  !  Here  is  Catherinette  !  .  .  . 
Ha,  lia  !  The  valley  has  sent  its  most  beautiful  flower  to  the  little 
men  of  the  mountain  !  The  kiss  of  the  sun,  ha,  ha  !  to  the  little  men 
under  the  earth !  ’  ’ 

VI — Catherinette,  Queen  of  the  Gnomes 

Never  did  a  pack  of  young  dogs  gambol  and  bark  more  joyously  in 
the  grass  at  the  feet  of  their  mistress  on  a  fine  morning !  The  little 
men  seemed  mad  with  joy.  At  last  the  being  for  whom  they  had 
waited  so  long  had  come  to  them ;  and  it  was  Catherinette. 

She  walked  on.  Soon,  the  cavern  widened  in  front  of  her.  The  roof 
grew  higher,  rounded  into  a  graceful  dome,  and  she  found  herself  in 
a  pretty  chamber  furnished  with  dainty  chairs  and  tables  of  carved 
ivory  wood ;  lit  up  by  an  infinity  of  candlesticks,  chandeliers,  crystals 
and  carbuncles,  which  filled  the  whole  room  with  a  soft,  glowing 
radiance. 

On  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  countless  places  were  laid, 
each  with  two  little  plates,  a  little  fork,  a  little  spoon,  and  a  little  mug. 
In  a  trice  the  room  was  filled  with  a  miniature  crowd,  frisking  and 
fluttering  about,  and  the  cries  of  “Long  live  Catherinette!”  were 
taken  up  again,  more  joyfully  than  ever.  The  Gnome  who  had  welcomed 
the  little  girl  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  led  her  to  an  armchair,  on 
which  she  very  courteously  sat  dowm.  Each  member  of  the  company  sat 
down  at  his  appointed  place. 

The  Chief  of  the  little  men  struck  several  times  with  his  knife  on 
his  goblet,  w'hich  rang  clear  and  shrill.  Everyone  was  silent,  and  the 
Gnome  spoke  : 

“  Dear  Catherinette,  you  have  deigned,  this  evening,  to  visit  our 
kingdom.  We  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  for  this  honour.  But,  if 
you  wish  to  do  still  more  for  us,  your  servants,  if  you  will  stay  with 
us  and  be  our  Queen  forever,  there  is  nothing,  body  and  soul,  that 
the  Gnome  people  here  assembled  will  not  do  for  your  pleasure. 
Catherinette,  we  beseech  you  1  Deign  to  accept  the  crown  we  offer  you  ! 
Alas  !  you  must  know  that  for  many  years  our  domain  of  the  underworld 
has  been  without  a  sovereign.  Since  our  fathers  died,  no  one  has  seen 
these  vaults  gladdened  by  the  smile  of  a  woman.  .  .  .  And  our  hearts 
are  well-nigh  breaking  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  Stay  with  us  !  Be  our  Queen  ! 
Do  not  forsake  us !  .  .  .  You  alone,  in  the  kingdom,  can  bring 

happiness  to  the  Gnome  people.  We  have  known  you  for  many  years ; 
we  have  seen  you  at  work.  We  know  with  what  love  and  care  you  tend 
Cousin  Zoe’s  rabbits  and  hens.  For  a  long  time  we  have  seen  you 
clean  and  care  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  I  But, 
above  all,  we  know  that  no  piece  of  money  has  ever  touched  your  hand. 
For  the  law  of  our  people  can  only  admit  into  our  kingdom  a  woman 
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who  knows  neither  gold  nor  silver.  ...  It  is  fate  which  sends  you 
to  us.  If  you  consent,  you  will  be  the  Queen  of  our  dreams.  Each 
one  of  us  will  swear  joyfully  to  think  of  nothing  but  of  how  to  make 
you  happy  in  this  kingdom  xmder  the  earth.” 

The  little  Gnome,  while  saying  these  words,  lifted  from  a  silk  cushion 
a  crown  carved  from  a  single  diamond.  .  .  .  With  both  hands  he 
held  it  towards  Catherinette,  while  great  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks. 
He  wept  for  joy  at  the  thought  that  a  queen  would  soon  belong  to  the 
Gnome  people,  and  he  wept  for  fear  that  Catherinette  would  refuse  his 
offer.  The  whole  company  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  crying  : 

”  Catherinette,  Catherinette,  be  our  Queen  !  ” 

“But  why  not?”  asked  the  child,  naively.  “Why  not?  With 
pleasure,  since  it  will  please  you  so  much,  my  good  friends.” 

That  was  all  her  speech  from  the  throne.  The  diamond  crown  was 
at  once  placed  upon  her  head  by  the  Chief  of  the  Gnomes,  Bodonune, 
who  then  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  Queen.  And 
the  wonderful  diadem  made  the  little  girl’s  face  glow  as  if  with  the 
light  of  her  pure  soul. 

At  last  the  cries  of  delight  ceased.  Strains  of  soft  music  expressed 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  people,  amid  a  devout  silence,  while  the 
Gnomes,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  round  the  table,  made  a  chain 
of  hearts,  full  of  love,  of  which  the  pretty  clasp  was  Catherinette 
herself. 


VII — Catherinette’ s  Kingdom 

A  delicious  supper  was  served  by  the  Gnomes  in  honour  of  their  Queen. 

These  little  people  live  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain ;  their  w'ork 
is  to  make  the  metals  of  the  earth,  to  cut  out  of  crystal  the  precious 
stones  that  men  seek  for  in  the  depths  of  the  soil.  They  drink  the 
clear  spring  water,  and  feed  upon  truffles  and  buried  roots  and  honey 
gleaned  from  clefts  in  the  rocks.  The  lips  of  these  kindly  little  workers 
are  never  soiled  by  the  flesh  of  any  living  thing.  Instead  of  drinking 
wine  to  bring  good  cheer  to  their  hearts,  they  sing ;  instead  of  smoking 
the  bitter  leaves  of  plants,  they  dance  in  their  leisure  hours. 

They  were,  however,  afraid  that  Queen  Catherinette  might  not  at 
once  understand  and  appreciate  these  habits  and  customs,  so  different 
from  those  of  the  world  of  men  which  she  had  so  lately  left. 

It  was  thus  with  a  solicitude  full  of  anxiety  that  they  offered  her,  for 
her  evening  meal,  the  many  dainties  specially  prepared  for  her.  The 
rarest  fruits,  the  most  delicious  cakes,  the  choicest  fragrant  creams  and 
most  refreshing  syrups  were  set  before  her.  The  number  of  dishes  and 
baskets  from  which  Catherinette  had  to  make  her  choice  would  have 
appeased  the  hunger  of  all  the  schoolboys  in  the  world,  even  on 
Christmas  Day. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  to  Catherinette  was  that  all  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  woods  moved  about  happily  among  the  Gnomes,  who 
played  with  them  and  seemed  to  love  them  :  frisking  hares,  moles  with 
skins  of  the  softest  velvet,  bats  with  delicate  wings,  silver  slow-worms, 
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wise-looking  screech-owls,  all  those  silent  beasts  and  birds  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  wild  and  untamable,  so  that  we  may  have 
-  an  excuse  for  tormenting  them  without  remorse. 

These  creatures  of  night  and  shadow  were  all  perfectly  friendly, 
gracefully  frolicking  about  in  peaceful  security. 

In  the  Gnome  Kingdom  Catherinette  henceforward  passed  many  happy 
days.  From  night  to  morning — for  the  Gnomes  work  and  play  during 
the  part  of  the  day  that  we  call  night — from  night  to  morning,  one  or 
other  of  the  company  made  it  his  business  to  take  the  Queen  all  over 
the  domain  and  to  display  all  its  curiosities  and  treasures. 

She  was  shown  the  veins  of  gold  hidden  in  the  rocks  and  forever 
inaccessible  to  the  greediest  of  men ;  the  blocks  of  silver  sparkling  like 
moonlight  on  the  meadow.  This  is  where  the  Gnome  smiths  come  to 
replenish  their  store  of  materials  for  making  jewellery  and  all  kinds 
of  dainty  objects.  For  they  never  tire  of  working.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Gnome  Kingdom  the  ringing  of  tiny  hammers  on  the  anvils  is 
incessant,  like  the  drops  of  a  storm  of  rain  on  the  forest  leaves. 

In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  becomes  of  all  these  trinkets  once 
they  are  completed. 

Catherinette  was  also  brought  to  see  great  hollow  grottoes,  at  the  end 
of  immense  and  winding  caves,  stretching  far  under  the  houses  of  men, 
who  know  nothing  of  them.  It  is  there  that  the  mountain  springs  take 
their  source ;  from  there  the  streams  escape  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  they  water  our  fields  and  become  great  rivers.  These  springs 
are  in  the  keeping  of  the  good  Gnomes.  A  little  ill-will  on  their  part, 
or  simply  the  desire  to  pay  back  to  us  men  some  of  the  evil  we  so 
often  do  to  the  rest  of  Nature,  and  the  dwarfs  of  the  underworld  could, 
in  one  moment,  poison  the  waters  with  which  we  refresh  ourselves,  and 
bring  us  death. 

VIII — The  Wonders  of  the  Shadows 

Thus,  every  night,  Catherinette  was  shown  all  kinds  of  wonders  of 
which  men  take  no  heed,  for  want  of  the  spirit  of  innocence  and 
simplicity. 

One  night,  the  Gnomes  brought  her  to  the  forest,  to  see  the  hidden 
and  knotty  roots  of  an  oak-tree  more  than  a  century  old.  This  was  a 
familiar  excursion  to  them,  for  Nature  has  made  the  Gnomes  responsible 
for  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  bound  to 
inspect  them  regularly  and  strengthen  and  tend  them  if  necessary. 

“  You  see.  Queen  Catherinette,”  said  one  of  her  guides,  “  up  there, 
far  above  our  heads,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stands  a  beautiful 
green  tree,  which  sings  with  all  its  leaves  in  the  wind,  and  throws  its 
happy  arms  up  to  the  sky.  It  is  the  oak,  the  forest  king.  See  how  he 
twists  his  feet,  how  he  creeps  and  glides,  how  he  works  and  strains 
with  every  root.  He  must  put  forth  his  million  mouths  to  suck  the 
water  which  forms  the  sap,  the  blood  of  the  oak.  You  see  now  what 
patient  efforts  are  needed,  under  the  earth,  to  make  a  fair  and  mighty 
tree  stand  in  its  beauty,  under  the  sky  !  ” 
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Another  night,  the  Gnomes  led  their  little  Queen  as  far  as  the  drifts 
of  a  coal-mine*  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  bathed  in  a  hot  and  heavy 
air,  was  spread  out  a  kind  of  town,  with  narrow  streets  eternally  cross¬ 
ing  and  re-crossing.  Machines  and  engines  hummed  and  roared ;  black 
men,  lowered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  iron  cages,  with  a  little 
lamp  strapped  over  their  hearts,  worked  with  pickaxe  and  hammer. 

“  Let  us  look  at  them.  Queen  Catherinette.  Under  our  protection 
they  are  obtaining  fuel  to  warm  the  men  of  the  world  above,  in  winter, 
and  to  feed  the  furnaces  in  their  factories.  The  trees  that  grew  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  sleep  here 
in  the  form  of  coal,  lying  in  great  seams  where  men  come  to  seek  for  it. 

“  Oh  !  what  weary  work  !  ...  It  is  true  that  we  help  them  as  much 
as  we  can,  but  still  theirs  is  a  heavy  toil.  In  spite  of  all  the  Gnomes 
who  spend  their  lives  sealing  up  the  gas-pockets,  stopping  the  sides  of 
the  pits  from  falling  in,  damming  up  the  underground  streams,  and 
preventing  many  other  dangers  unforeseen  by  men,  we  do  not  always 
succeed  in  saving  the  miners  from  death  by  fire,  suffocation,  or  drown¬ 
ing.  We  often  see  many  of  them  perish  without  being  able  to  bring 
them  relief. 

“  Tell  us,  Queen  Catherinette,  do  the  men  of  the  world  above  realise 
what  they  owe  to  those  of  their  brothers  who  spend  their  lives  seeking 
for  coal  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  ?  Do  they  treat  them  as  heroes 
when  they  return  to  the  w'orld  of  light  from  the  world  of  shadows?  ” 

Catherinette  dared  not  answer  that  these  workers,  whom  the  Gnomes 
so  much  respected  and  admired,  had  long  been  treated  almost  like 
beasts  of  burden  by  their  fellow-men.  And  she  sighed. 

She  marvelled  and  was  sometimes  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  all 
that  the  men  of  the  earth  ignore  or  trample  underfoot.  She  wept  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  love,,  so  much  goodness,  so  much  work  and  toil 
lying  hidden  from  the  light  of  the  sun. 

She  was  greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  thousand  things  which  fill 
the  underground  Kingdom  of  the  Gnomes,  without  which  life  would  be 
impossible  to  men,  and  yet  of  which  men  take  no  heed. 

IX — The  Little  Men  at  Play 

But,  of  course.  Queen  Catherinette  was  not  always  weeping.  At 
night,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  she  often  went,  with  her  little  subjects, 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  She  took  part  in  their  merry  dances, 
and  joined  their  wild  gambols  in  glade  or  meadow.  She  also  shared 
in  many  escapades,  when  the  Gnomes,  giving  rein  to  their  Puckish, 
teasing  spirit,  took  innocent  revenge  on  dull  or  evil  men. 

They  would  punish  the  miserly  farmer’s  wife  who  had  refused  a 
crust  of  bread  to  a  poor  beggar,  by  opening  her  rabbit-hutches  and  letting 
the  rabbits  escape. 

They  would  hopelessly  entangle  the  hempen  skeins  of  the  village 
ropemaker,  guilty  of  whipping  the  schoolboys  who  had  only  pretended 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  machines  in  his  shop  window. 

To  avenge  the  choir-boy,  whose  ears  had  been  almost  pulled  off  on 
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suspicion  of  having  stolen  the  altar  wine,  they  would  hide  the  sacristan’s 
keys  under  the  confessional-box. 

Or,  again,  in  kinder  mood,  they  would  swiftly  complete  the  repairs 
of  all  the  shoes  piled  up  on  the  shoemaker’s  table,  so  that  the  old 
man  should  have  a  few  spare  pence’  to  spend  at  the  village  festival. 

They  would  neatly  finish  sewing  the  linings,  sleeves,  collars,  and 
buttonholes  of  the  dresses  that  the  busy  housewife  had  tried  in  vain 
to  complete  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  .  .  .  To-morrow  takes  place 

the  Corpus  Christ!  procession,  and  she  falls  asleep  to  dream  that  her 
little  daughters  are  faced  wdth  the  dreadful  necessity  of  carrying  the 
baimer  dressed  in  their  soiled  and  stained  frocks  of  last  year,  to  their 
mother’s  everlasting  disgrace.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  morning,  she  wakes 

to  find  all  the  dresses  beautifully  sewn  and  ready  to  wear. 

The  Gnomes  took  great  pleasure  in  letting  Catherinette  share  in  their 
artless  plots;  in  hearing  her  speak  of  men  in  those  friendly,  gentle, 
loving  words  which  came  so  much  more  readily  to  her  than  to  them, 
because  she  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  men.  .  .  . 

Shei  was,  indeed,  petted  and  loved  by  all  her  little  people,  more  than 
any  other  queen  in  the  world. 

A  troop  of  Gnomes,  chosen  among  all  the  others  for  their  good  looks 
and  manners,  were  appointed  to  her  special  service.  One  of  these 
brushed  her  clothes  in  her  dressing-room,  another  combed  her  hair,  this 
one  tied  her  shoelaces  when  she  wished  to  go  out,  that  one  filled  her 
glass  at  table.  There  was  one  to  carry  her  handkerchief  when  she  went 
for  a  walk,  and  another  to  hold  her  scent-bottle  in  readiness  during 
the  concerts  which  were  often  given  in  her  honour. 

And  all,  many  times  a  day,  cried  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  : 

“  Long  live  Catherinette  !  Long  live  our  Queen  !  ” 

Catherinette,  however,  had  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  many  serious 
tasks  in  her  underground  kingdom.  Among  other  things,  she  had  greatly 
improved  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  hoods  worn  by  her  subjects,  and 
had  also  invented  a  special  cape  for  cold  days,  which  pleased  them 
enormously. 

“  Oh,  what  a  kind  Queen  we  have  !  ”  they  exclaimed.  “  She  even 
thinks  of  protecting  the  shoulders  of  her  little  Gnomes  !  ” 

For  their  concerts,  Catherinette  adapted  some  of  the  village  songs 
and  children’s  dances,  which  were  quickly  taken  up  by  the  little  singers. 

Using  honey  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  Catherin¬ 
ette  made  the  most  delicious  sweetmeats,  flavoured  with  mint,  elder¬ 
berries,  acacia-blossom,  and  violets.  In  one  part  of  the  cavern,  where 
the  walls  were  seamed  with  threads  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  the 
roof  was  of  sparkling  mica  set  with  emeralds,  she  had  installed  a  very 
original  kitchen  for  her  own  private  use.  Coal  was  not  wanting  for 
the  cooking-stove,  from  which  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  fissure  in 
the  rock  above. 

The  most  cunning  goldsmiths  in  the  Kingdom  used  their  utmost  art 
to  fashion  the  cooking  utensils,  hammering  and  beating  them  into  the 
quaintest  shapes.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  great^  deep  preserving- 
pan  of  beaten  gold,  which  the  ingenious  workers  had  surrounded  with 
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a  dozen  handles,  so  that  the  Gnome-scullions  appointed  to  help  the 
Queen  in  her  kitchen  might  be  able  to  carry  the  heavy  saucepan.  A 
small  parapet  was  also  fixed  all  round  the  edge  of  this  basin,  to  prevent 
any  clumsy  functionary  from  falling  into  the  jam.  When  Catherinette 
had  made  her  peppermints,  a  solemn  and  necessarily  restricted  distribu¬ 
tion  took  place — one  peppermint  to  each  person,  according  to  size — 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Court  and  the  citizens  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  some  deed  of  merit  since  Catherinette ’s  accession 
to  the  Throne.  Each  one  sucked  and  munched  his  prize,  with  evident 
delight  and  relish. 

Finally,  among  the  most  popular  innovations  of  the  little  Queen,  we 
must  mention  the  foundation  of  hospital  wards,  where  sick,  wounded  or 
aged  Gnomes  were  cared  for  by  Catherinette  herself  and  a  staff  of 
dwarfs  specially  trained  for  this  work  of  mercy. 

Remembering  the  herbs,  ointments,  and  syrups  with  which  Cousin 
Zoe  used  to  cure  colds,  inflammation,  and  colics,  Catherinette  quickly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  universal  healer.  The  “  Catherinette  ” 
lotion,  infusion,  and  ointment  cured  every  ill !  and  all  sickness  soon 
disappeared  from  the  little  Kingdom. 

In  this  way,  giving  love  for  love  to  her  friends  with  all  her  heart, 
Catherinette  lived  serenely  and  happily. 

X — The  Secret  of  the  Gnomes 

At  last,  one  day,  the  Chief  of  the  Gnomes,  Bodomme,  leading 
Catherinette  through  certain  passages  of  the  Kingdom,  stopped  before 
a  stone  slab  in  which  was  fixed  a  thick  golden  ring. 

“  Lady  Queen,”  he  said,  “  the  Gnome  Kingdom  belongs  to  you. 
You  can  lawfully  dispose  of  anything  it  contains,  and  none  of  us  will 
ask  you  to  give  an  account  of  your  actions.  At  the  same  time,  you  must 
know  that  our  people  are  governed  by  inviolable  laws.  It  is  in  obedience 
to  these  laws  that  we  keep  hidden  certain  idols  that  are  said  to  have 
brought  evil  into  the  world.” 

So  saying,  the  little  man  struck  with  his  foot  the  slab  with  the 
golden  ring. 

”  To  avoid  the  dread  results  of  hatred  and  envy,  we  have  therefore 
decreed,  on  pain  of  forfeit  or  death,  that  these  idols  of  men  be  forever 
banished  from  our  midst.  We  hold  imprisoned,  under  this  stone,  masses 
of  these  evil  fetishes,  fearing  to  do  harm  by  letting  them  loose  among 
men. 

”  Oh,  Lady  Queen  !  By  the  love  you  have  for  us,  tell  us  that  you 
too  acknowledge  the  statutes  of  our  people ;  that  you  will  never  worship 
these  images  stamped  on  little  discs  !  All  our  peace  and  happiness 
depend  on  your  oath.” 

Kind  little  Catherinette,  though  greatly  intrigued  by  the  Gnome’s 
strange  words,  which,  truth  to  tell,  she  had  not  completely  understood, 
promised  everything  that  was  asked  of  her,  and  together  they  left  the 
stone. 

For  some  time  after  this  Queen  Catherinette  thought  no  more  of  her 
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people’s  mysterious  secret.  She  continued  to  lead  a  serene  and  joyful 
life  among  her  subjects,  until,  one  day,  no  one  knows  why  or  how, 
she  paused  on  her  way  to  gaze  at  the  gold-ringed  slab. 

“  I  am  not  inquisitive,”  she  said  to  herself,  like  all  women  who  are 
devoured  by  curiosity,  “  but  I  should  so  much  like  to  know  what  is 
hidden  there  !  ’  ’ 

Poor  little  Queen  Catherinette  !  The  first  time  this  thought  crossed 
her  mind,  it  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  At  once  she  was  filled 
with  shame,  and  fled,  breathless  and  blushing,  from  the  forbidden  stone. 

”  No,  no,”  she  said  to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  “  I  won’t  think 
about  it  any  more.  I  mustn’t  think  about  it  at  all.” 

Alas,  she  did  think  about  it.  Alone  in  her  room,  the  idea  she  strove 
to  put  from  her  took  root  in  her  mind.  The  more  she  fought  with  her 
desire,  the  more  persistent  it  became,  like  a  wasp  returning  undaunted 
and  menacing  after  each  repulse. 

Soon  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  wretched  stone.  Moreover, 
instead  of  confiding  her  trouble  to  her  friends,  who  would  soon  have 
reassured  her,  she  chose  to  keep  it  to  herself.  The  Gnomes  were  quite 
aware  that  sc«nething  was  on  her  mind,  but  what  could  it  be? 

“  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  the  green  earth?  ”  they  said  to  one 
another,  when  speaking  of  the  Queen’s  distress.  ”  Perhaps  she  wishes 
to  see  once  more  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  stars  ?  ...  It  seems  that  human 
beings  love  the  sight  of  these  far-off  things  that  they  can  never  possess.” 

”  Or  perhaps  she  is  longing  for  the  birds  and  flowers,”  suggested 
another. 

The  little  men  now  tried  harder  than  ever  to  please  their  Queen,  and 
surpassed  themselves  in  providing  amusements  for  her. 

The  summer-time  of  men  had  returned,  and  every  night  Bodomme, 
the  Gnome  Chief,  organised  the  most  delightful  pleasure-trips.  In  the 
moonlight,  on  the  heath  or  in  the  forest  glades;  under  the  flowering 
fruit  trees  in  some  orchard,  at  dead  of  night,  the  little  people  held 
their  revels  with  their  Queen,  so  that  she  should  not  be  deprived  of  all 
pastoral  joys. 


XI — Catherinette 's  Temptation 

But,  day  by  day,  the  little  Queen’s  trouble  threw  an  ever-darkening 
shadow  on  her  pale  brow.  Curiosity  was  gnawing  at  her  heart. 
Nothing  else  in  the  world  mattered  at  all. 

“  What  is  under  that  stone?  What  can  the  Gnomes  have  hidden 
there?  If  I  am  their  Queen,  what  is  this  that  does  not  come  under  my 
sway  ?  ” 

Such  were  Gather inette’s  thoughts,  day  and  night,  eating,  sleeping, 
and  dreaming.  At  last,  one  day,  mad  withr  impatience  and  no  longer 
able  to  resist  her  desire  to  solve  the  mystery,  she  went  in  secret  to 
the  stone.  Kneeling  down,  she  seized  the  ring  with  both  hands  and 
lifted  the  slab. 

What  did  she  see? 

Nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  A  few  handfuls  of  gold,  glittering  in 
the  shadow. 
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All  would  yet  have  been  well  if  Catherinette  had  not  touched  the  gold, 
but  she,  whose  subjects  were  forever  handling  the  richest  metals  and 
the  choicest  jewels,  the  very  door-handles  of  whose  rooms  were  made  of 
finer  diamonds  than  ever  graced  the  crowns  of  Indian  princes,  obeyed 
the  instinct  of  the  human  race  to  which  she  belonged  and  dipped  her 
hand  into  the  mass  of  gold.  She  snatched  a  handful  of  the  coins'  and, 
dropping  the  slab  once  more  into  place,  fled  from  the  spot. 

But  her  action  had  not  been  so  secret  as  she  thought;  one  of  the 
Gnomes  had  seen  her. 

Soon  the  news  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  underground  King¬ 
dom  :  Queen  Catherinette  had  touched  the  evil  gold  ! 

Catherinette  had,  as  we  know,  been  elected  Queen  solely  because  she 
had  never,  up  to  then,  held  the  smallest  coin  in  her  hand.  But  now  the 
very  existence  of  the  Gnomes  was  threatened  !  In  spite  of  their  wish 
to  keep  their  pretty  little  Queen,  whom  they  all  worshipped,  they  could 
do  so  no  longer.  Their  happy  time  with  Catherinette  had  come  to  an 
end. 

A  doleful  chorus  of  lamentations,  tears  and  sobs  filled  the  echoing 
vaults,  which,  only  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  ringing  with  cries 
of  joy  and  happy  songs. 

The  Chief  of  the  little  men,  kneeling  down  before  Catherinette,  spoke 
thus : 

“  Alas,  Catherinette  is  no  longer  our  Queen !  The  love  of  the 
Gnomes  is  still  hers,  but  they  can  no  longer  obey  her.  Oh,  Catherinette, 
why  have  you  wrought  the  sorrow  of  our  people?  " 

Tears  poured  down  his  cheeks.  He  tore  his  beard  and  struck  his 
breast,  moaning  softly  in  his  despair. 

“  Ah,  we  are  filled  with  sorrow  !  ”  went  on  Bodomme,  on  his  knees 
before  the  troubled  Catherinette.  “  We,  who  love  you,  must  lose  you. 
Adieu  !  Keep  what  you  have  taken ;  let  us  see  no  more  those  wretched 
coins  which  you  like  better  than  us.  Adieu,  Catherinette  !  ” 

XII — The  Wheel  of  Fate 

It  w’as  on  a  summer’s  evening  that  Catherinette  found  herself,  once 
again,  on  the  road  to  the  village,  opposite  the  little  shrine  under  the 
hole  in  the  mountain.  Her  wooden  shoes  were  there  waiting  for  her. 
She  put  them  on ;  the  wood  was  warm,  as  if  with  the  warmth  of  her  feet. 
Sick  at  heart,  she  bent  her  steps  towards  Cousin  Zoe’s  cottage. 

But  the  old  woman  had  died  and  the  house  was  deserted. 

Lifting  the  latch,  Catherinette  entered  the  room.  Everything  was 
in  perfect  order  :  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  curtains  drawn,  the  bed 
made.  And  then,  oh,  wonder  of  wonders !  she  saw  a  great  heap  of 
gold  glittering  on  the  shelves  of  a  cupboard. 

The  little  Gnomes  had  taken  care  of  Catherinette ’s  home  during  her 
absence.  It  was  they  who  had  brought  this  treasure.  For,  if  Fate  had 
taken  away  their  Queen,  they  still  held  Catherinette  in  respect  and 
affection,  and  wished  to  help  her  as  far  as  was  in  their  power. 

Soon  the  news  spread  through  the  village  that  Catherinette  had 
returned  and  that  she  was  well  provided  for.  Everyone  bowed  low 
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before  her,  as  she  passed  in  her  rich  clothes.  All  now  wished  to  be 
friends  with  the  little  orphan,  who  had  once  been  so  neglected.  In 
order  to  entertain  those  who  sought  her  acquaintance,  Catherinette  built 
a  great  castle  and  filled  it  with  rare  and  costly  furniture,  marble  pillars, 
richly  coloured  carpets,  and  hangings  of  the  finest  silk. 

But,  alas  !  Catherinette  was  not  happy  in  her  palace.  She  was 
for  ever  thinking  of  the  tender  love  of  the  Gnomes,  who  had  welcomed 
her  when  she  was  poor,  who  had  chosen  her  for  their  Queen  when  her 
soul  was  her  only  treasure.  Soon  she  began  to  understand  the  evil 
wrought  by  money.  Every  day  she  realised  more  sadly  that  the  smiles 
of  the  world  were  for  Dame  Catherinette ’s  riches  and  not  for  herself, 
and  she  grew  to  hate  her  wealth. 

Lonely  despite  her  great  possessions,  she  was  slowly  dying  of  grief. 
Many  times,  escaping  from  the  lords  and  ladies  with  whom  she  had 
been  feasting  in  her  castle,  she  would  run,  under  cover  of  night,  to  the 
little  shrine  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  hope  of  seeing,  behind  the  cornel-bush 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  some  Gnome  of  her  lost  Kingdom.  Often 
and  often  she  would  fly  to  the  meadows,  fields,  and  glades,  seeking  for 
the  spots  where,  in  company  with  her  strange  little  friends,  she  used  to 
dance  among  the  dew-sprinkled  heather  in  the  light  of  the  silver  moon 

But  never  again  did  she  meet  one  of  her  whilom  subjects,  so  that 
at  last  she  understood  that  they  had  abandoned  her  to  the  common  fate 
of  men. 

XIII — Life  is  Long 

Life  is  long  when  the  heart  is  aching.  Happiness  does  not  return 
when  our  dream  has  flown. 

Day  by  day,  Catherinette’s  existence  seemed  to  grow  sadder.  Every¬ 
thing  troubled  her.  Soon  she  grew  to  detest  even  the  simplest  food  and 
to  neglect  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 

In  her  splendid  dwelling,  among  the  tiresome  and  elaborate  inventions 
of  her  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Catherinette  was  unhappier  than  ever  she 
had  been  in  her  lonely  childhood. 

Catherinette  the  great  lady  would  willingly  have  set  fire  to  her  palace, 
and  dressed  herself  in  the  sackcloth  rags  of  a  beggar,  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  have  recaptured  for  one  moment  the  innocent  joys  of  the  child 
Catherinette  who  had  done  “  St.  Roch’s  housework,”  of  the  Catherinette 
who  had  listened  smiling  to  the  merry  laughter  of  the  little  Gnomes. 

At  last,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  she  died.  It  was  found  that,  in  her 
will,  she  had  left  everything  she  possessed  to  the  poor  of  the  village,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  none  should  receive  his  or  her  portion  in  the 
shape  of  money.  It  must  take  the  form  of  pretty  or  useful  things,  of 
food  or  clothing. 

Kind  Catherinette  had  endeavoured,  in  this  way,  to  spare  her  needy 
friends  the  unhappiness  that  money  had  brought  into  her  own  life. 

She  also  desired  that  her  body  should  be  brought  to  the  hole  in  the 
mountain  hidden  by  the  cornel-bush  above  the  ruins  of  a  little  chapel, 
which  was  none  other  than  the  altar  of  St.  Roch  and  the  Virgin. 

With  the  help  of  ladders  and  ropes,  nimble  men  hoisted  the  body  of 
Catherinette  up  to  her  last  resting-place. 
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XIV — Forgiveness 

In  this  manner  did  Catherinette  return  to  the  kingdom  of  hidden  love, 
which  she  had  lost  by  her  human  frailty.  The  Gnomes  have  forgiven 
her  at  last. 

These  clever  little  men  have  embalmed  her  body,  making  it  incor¬ 
ruptible.  The  sweet-faced  Queen  lies  with  folded  hands  in  a  coffin  of 
purest  crystal,  which  rests  on  the  Throne  in  the  Hall  of  State. 

Sometimes,  forgetting  that  the  woman  in  their  midst  is  dead,  the  little 
Gnomes  smile  happily  at  the  thought  that  their  Queen  is  once  more 
among  them. 

Having  despaired  of  finding  a  daughter  of  men  who  would  love  them 
enough  to  obey  their  laws,  they  now  cherish  as  an  even  greater  treasure 
the  body  of  Catherinette,  who  died  of  sorrow  for  having  left  them. 

Knowing  that  one  cannot  have  everything  in  this  life,  the  wise  little 
Gnomes  have  found  happiness  in  keeping  her  memory  green. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 


It  is  a  rare  treat  to  receive  yet  another  volume  of  song  and  verse  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. ^  His  latest  collection  shows  undimmed  the  sterling 
hall-mark  we  have  known  and  valued  through  many  years ;  the  profound 
quality  of  his  thoughts  upon  the  problems  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
brave,  sad  resignation  with  which  the  poet  faces  the  mutability  of 
earthly  existence,  remain  ever  the  same. 

In  Mr.  Hardy’s  poetry  there  seems  to  me  the  concentrated  essence  of 
all  the  beauty  and  sadness  of  life,  together  with  a  reiteration  on  many 
a  varied  note  of  the  fact  that  the  paths  not  only  of  glory,  but  of  every 
human  pursuit,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  lead  but  to  the  grave.  This  may 
be  an  obvious  truism,  but  there  is  more.  Death  is  not  merely  the 
cessation  of  breath  and  bodily  existence ;  there  are  all  the  thousand 
and  one  little  personal  traits  and  qualities  and  tastes  which  make  up 
the  individual — create  his  personality — ^and  these  perish  with  their 
possessor.  Would-be  consolers  have  it  that  the  future  existence  will 
be  far  finer  and  more  complete  :  but  that  is  no  answer  of  assurance.  It 
is  the  little  things  of  life  we  have  loved  and  must  inevitably  lose  at  the 
advent  of  death  :  that  is  the  pang  for  the  sensitive.  Mr.  Hardy  voices 
this  thought  more  poignantly  than  he  has  ever  done  before  : 

Not  only  I 

Am  doomed  awhile  to  lie 
In  this  close  bin  with  earthen  sides; 

But  the  things  I  thought,  and  the  songs  I  sang,. 

And  the  hopes  I  had,  and  the  passioned  pang 
For  people  I  knew 
Who  passed  before  me. 

Whose  memory  barely  abides 
And  the  visions  I  drew 
That  daily  upbore  me  I 

And  the  joyous  springs  and  summers. 

And  the  jaunts  with  blithe  newcomers 

And  my  plans  and  appearances ;  drives  and  rides 

That  fanned  my  face  to  a  lively  red ; 

And  the  grays  and  blues 
Of  the  far-off  views. 

That  nobody  else  discerned  outspread ; 

And  little  achievements  for  blame  or  praise; 

Things  left  undone ;  things  left  unsaid  ; 

In  brief,  my  days ! 

“  In  brief,  my  days  !  ”  Those  days,  brief  truly,  however  long  the 
span  of  human  life.  Again  and  again,  Mr.  Hardy  offers  a  sad  little 

(i)  Human  Shows,  Far  Phantasies,  by  Thomas  Hardy  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  7s.  6d. 
net). 
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song,  telling  of  some  happy  outing  in  the  past,  when  no  shadow  was 
visible.  But  the  shadow  was  near,  and  the  one  who  is  left  remembers 
in  the  after  years  : 

Four  climbed  High>Stoy  from  Ivel-wards 
Where  hedge  meets  hedge,  and  cart-ruts  wind, 

Chattering  like  birds, 

And  knowing  not  what  lay  behind.  .  .  . 

The  moon  still  meets  that  tree-tipped  height, 

The  road — as  then — still  trails  inclined  ; 

But  since  that  night 
We  have  well  learnt  what  lay  behind. 

For  all  of  the  four  then  climbing  here 
But  one  are  ghosts,  and  he  brow-lined ; 

With  him  they  fare, 

Yet  speak  not  of  what  lies  behind. 

The  twin  motifs  of  Life  and  Death  run  through  most  of  these  poems. 
There  is  the  one  picturing  a  horseman  and  a  waggon  meeting  at  sunrise 
near  Dogbury  Gate.  The  rider  announces  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  the 
waggoner  tells  how  he  carries  “  a  coffin  for  old  John  Thinn  :  we  are 
just  going  to  put  him  in.”  And  in  The  Later  Autumn  : 

Gone  are  the  lovers,  under  the  bush 
Stretched  at  their  ease ; 

Gone  the  bees 


Couch-fires  abound 
On  fallows  around, 

And  shades  far  extend 
Like  lives  soon  to  end. 

In  A  Night  of  Questionings,  Mr.  Hardy  sounds  an  echo  of  the  fantasy 
of  his  famous  poem  of  Friends  Beyond ; 

On  the  eve  of  All-Souls’  Day 
I  heard  the  dead  men  say 
Who  lie  by  the  tottering  tower. 

To  the  dark  and  doubling  wind 
At  the  midnight’s  turning  hour. 

When  other  speech  had  thinned  : 

”  What  of  the  world  now?” 

This  volume  is  rich  in  narrative  poems,  full  of  pathos.  Such  are 
The  Turnip-Hoer,  The  Mock  Wife,  The  Fight  on  Durnover  Moor,  At 
Shag's  Heath  (relating  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth),  and  The  Bird 
Catcher's  Boy,  The  last  named,  in  the  simplest  phraseology,  tells  one 
of  those  sad  little  tragedies  of  life  which  only  Mr.  Hardy  can  present  in 
a  word  or  two.  The  only  child  of  a  poor  couple  has  gone  away  to 
sea,  and  no  news  of  him  has  ever  come.  The  years  go  by,  and  one 
wintry  Christmas-tide  the  parents,  lying  awake,  hear  a  sound — “  some 
one  seemed  to  flit  in  soft  below,”  but  alas  ! 
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There  on  the  empty  bed 
White  the  moon  shone. 

As  ever  since  they’d  said, 

"  Freddy  is  gone  !  ” 

That  night  at  Durdle-Door 
Foundered  a  hoy, 

And  the  tide  washed  ashore 
One  sailor-boy. 

An  interesting  poem  in  this  volume  from  a  bibliographical  point  of 
view  is  one  which  preserves  an  episode  in  the  story  of  The  Poor  Man 
and  the  Lady — the  novel  Mr.  Hardy  sent  to  Chapman  and  Hall  in  1868. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  publishers’  reader,  George  Meredith,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  the  author  a  personal  interview,  when  he  advised  him  to 
write  a  novel  with  “  a  sensational  plot.”  The  result  was  Desperate 
Remedies.  The  Poor  Man  and  the  Lady  was  never  published,  and  now' 
we  learn  the  manuscript  was  ultimately  destroyed.  A  matter  for  regret. 

There  are  many  poems  in  this  book  expressing  Mr.  Hardy’s  love  and 
pity  for  the  animal  creation — particularly  those  animals  who  are  victims 
to  man’s  need  of  food  and  desire  for  blood  sports.  The  drenched 
sheep  sold  in  the  rain  at  Pummery  Fair;  the  driven  cattle  at  market; 
the  hunted  fox  with  no  chance  of  escape  from  his  doom ;  the  horses 
shipped  for  war  service  abroad ;  a  starving  cat  in  the  snow — 

Mild  creatures,  despot-doomed,  bewildered,  plead 
Their  often  hunger,  thirst,  pangs,  prisonment. 

In  deep  dumb  gaze  more  eloquent. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  a  noble  compassion  for  all  suffering  things,  and  infinite 
sympathy  for  the  toiling  peasant : 

Who  loved  his  wife  and  child,  and  worked  amain 
In  the  turnip-time  from  dawn  till  day  outwore 
And  night  bedimmed  the  plain. 

As  I  have  said  before,  he  faces  with  brave  resignation  the  fact  that 
all  our  earthly  joys  are  bounded  by  the  green,  rounded  heap  in  the 
churchyard.  And  after  ?  He  supplies  the  answer  : 


You  have  dropped  your  dusty  cloak  and  taken  your  wondrous  wings 
To  another  sphere. 

Where  no  pain  is.  .  .  . 


MORE  HARDMAN  LETTERS 
By  H.  M.  Walbrook 


Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  William -^Hardman.  (Second  Series.) 

Annotated  and  edited  by  S.  M.  Ellis.  Cecil  Palmer.  25f.  net. 

Mr.  Stewart  M.  Ellis  has  given  us  a  second  instalment  of  the  letters 
of  Sir  William  Hardman  to  his  friend  in  Australia,  E.  D.  Holroyd. 
They  are  as  vivacious  as  the  first  and  as  ably  edited.  Once  more  Mr. 
Ellis  leaves  nothing  out — or  almost  nothing  :  there  is  a  hiatus  in  a 
letter  on  an  early  American  Feministe  for  which  we  may,  no  doubt,  be 
grateful — and  the  final  impression  of  Hardman  is  still  that  of  a  mixed, 
energetic,  and  by  no  means  profound  personality.  He  was  fond  of 
sketching,  could  evidently  play  the  piano  well,  and  was  a  rapturous 
botanist,  yet  his  letters  are  void  of  any  artistic  or  scientific  criticism 
worth  noting  down.  He  must  also  have  had  literary  taste,  for  he  was 
beloved  of  Meredith  and  many  other  writers,  yet  here  again  the  revela¬ 
tion  is  of  the  scantiest.  Even  his  political  outpourings  strike  one  as 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  and  his  Toryism  seems  to  emerge 
from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the  brain.  Through  the  book,  too, 
runs  the  Rabelaisian  stream  of  humour  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
earlier  volume,  reminding  middle-aged  readers  to-day  of  the  sort  of 
conversation  which  used  to  be  fashionable  at  dinner-tables  after  the 
ladies  had  retired.  No  doubt,  Hardman’s  “  funny  stories,”  backed  up 
by  his  boisterous  laughter,  amused  his  contemp>oraries,  but  in  cold  print 
they  seem  nowadays  rather  childish,  though  Mr.  Ellis  acts  rightly  in 
including  them,  for  they  help  to  mark  not  only  a  man,  but  a  period. 

The  letters  here  cover  from  April,  1863,  to  April,  1865,  and  among 
the  matters  discussed  are  the  social  gaieties  of  the  young  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  regarding  whom  Queen  Victoria  is  amusingly  quoted 
as  saying  :  ”  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  to  Wales  and  his  wife.  If 
they  go  on  in  this  way  they  will  become  as  common  as  the  Cambridges  !  ” 
The  parting  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his  wife,  the  famous  visit  of 
Garibaldi  to  England,  the  Alabama  agitation,  Meredith’s  marriage  to 
Miss  Vulliamy,  the  curious  Codrington  divorce  case,  and  the  death  of 
Thackeray,  are  also  among  the  topics  dealt  with,  and  Hardman  and 
his  editor  are  always  amusing.  We  wish,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Ellis  had 
cut  out  some  of  the  letter-writer’s  ”  gossip  ”  on  the  causes  of  the  death 
of  Thackeray — “  boozing  ”  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  footnotes  it  is  rather  saddening  to  find  Dickens 
apologising  for  the  famous  tribute  he  had  paid  his  great  fellow-novelist 
in  the  Cornhill  for  February,  1864.  Such  a  note  certainly  sheds  its 
light  on  Hardman’s  estimate  of  Dickens  :  ”  As  a  writer  I  admire  him; 
as  a  man  I  despise  him.”  Some  of  the  most  attractive  pages  in  the 
book  describe  visits  to  Switzerland,  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  the  guide,  Alexander  Albrecht,  on  the  death  of  the  famous  J.  J- 
Bennen,  Tyndall’s  favourite  guide,  on  the  Haut  de  Cry  in  February, 
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1864.  It  is  characteristic  of  Hardman  that,  in  view  of  its  quaint 
English,  he  describes  this  letter  as  “  most  laughable,”  and  transcribes 
it  for  his  friend’s  ”  amusement,”  and  it  is  also  odd  to  find  him,  an 
Alpinist,  transcribing  the  Diablerets  as  “the  Dinhlerets.”  The  whole 
book,  however  (which  is  well  illustrated),  is  exciting  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  once  more  Mr.  Ellis  has  to  be  thanked  for  gaily  lighting 
up  an  age  of  extraordinary  vitality,  good  and  bad. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

JOSEPH  CAILLAUX 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — As  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
why  M.  Caillaux  was  omitted  from  the  new  Ministerial  combination,  I 
may  add  to  my  article  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review  why  it 
was  so.  He  was  opposed  to  a  levy  on  capital  or  any  measure  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  inflation  of  the  currency 
on  the  other.  He  proposed  reimbursement  of  the  short  loans  for  the 
time  being,  by  a  conversion  into  redeemable  stock  on  favourable  terms 
of  redemption  to  the  lenders.  Between  the  two  methods  the  majorities 
of  the  Parliamentary  groups  preferred  the  one  which,  in  spite  of 
inflation  of  the  currency,  would  give  the  lenders  the  nominal  value  of 
their  money  and  avoid  explanation.  This  they  regarded,  in  fact,  as  the 
lesser  evil.  M.  Caillaux’s  view  was  different. 

That  he  returned  from  Washington  without  a  draft  settlement  had 
only  a  distant  connection  with  the  crisis.  His  mission  was  not  expected 
to  result  in  more  than  preliminaries  of  settlement.  It  was  more  especi¬ 
ally  designed  to  show  that  France  was  not  endeavouring  to  shirk  her 
obligations  and  allay  American  irritation  provoked  by  injudicious 
language  of  some  too  loquacious  patriots.  His  visit  in  this  respect  was 
successful. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  made  in  a  footnote 
to  my  article.  M.  Caillaux’s  father  was  not  a  high  functionary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  a  Government  engineer  in  the  Public  Works  Ministry, 
and  after  the  war  of  1870  was  in  turn  deputy,  senator,  and  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Finance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Barclay. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article.  ' 


